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, 5 New and Compendious Sys TEM of OPTICS. In Three 
| Parts, vis. © 
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Doctrine of Viſion by Rays re- 
flected from M:rrours, or poliſh- 
ed Surfaces. 

Pax T II. DioPeTRrics, or the 

Theory of Viſion by Rays re- 


Optical Inſtruments and Machines, 
and their Conſtruction ſhewn from 
the Theory; viz. The Eye, Ca- 
mera Obſcura, ſingle and double 
Microſcopes, refracting and re- 
flecting Teleſcopes, Perſpectiwe- 

fracted through Lenſes, or tranſ- Glaſſes, the Magic Lanthorn, &c. 

parent Subſtances. The Manner of adapting Micro- 
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5. By the Properties of the Hy- 
perbola. 6. By the/Equiangular.| 
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Numbers, Sines, and Tangents. | 
Alſo the Nature and Conſtruction 
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Branches of Mathematical Learn- 
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of Logiſtical Logarithms. The] garithms of Sines and Tangents. * 
whole illuſtrated and made eaſy . A Table of Logiftical Loga- 
by many and ſuitable Examples, rithms. 


4 Ce, Selen of this. matt uſefil Art ;, aug eng ehed 


Wich all the Improvements hitherto made therein, and a Folio Cut on 
Royal Paper, curiouſly engraved. Price 55. bonnd in Calf, 


Neathy printed, in four Pocket-Volumes, the ſecond Edition, with large Ar 
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being Philoſophical Converſations, 
wherein the wonderful Works of 


Providence, in the Animal, Ve- | 


| whole being calculated for the In- 


| 


ſtruction of Youth, in order to 
22 them for an early Know- 
edge of Natural Hiſtory, and 
create in their Minds an exalted 


* and Mineral Creation are Idea of the Wiſdom of the Great 
id open; the Solar and Planetary Creator. Written by way of Dia- 

Syſtem, and whatever is curious in |} logue, to render the Conception 
the Mathematics, explain'd. The || more familiar and eaſy, 
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PREFACE. 


S a Work of this kind can want 
no Apology for its Publication, 
or any Thing to be ſaid in Re- 
r commendation of the Subject; fo 
S&H what I have to fay concering it, 
muſt be of the Deſign, and the 
Manner of its Execution. As to the former, 
it will ſufficiently appear by the Title-Page, 
that this Work was calculated to reduce the 
vaſt tedious Studies of the Arts and Sciences 
Philological, to moderate Bounds, and within 
the reach of common Peoples Pockets. No- 
thing has more obſtructed the Progreſs of the 
Sciences, than the Bulkineſs and Price of 
Books. Large Treatiſes are deſign*d to enable a 
Man to form a critical Notion of every Part of 
the Subject ; but how very few Gentlemen do 
we find who will give themſelves that trouble ? 
Moſt Readers think they ſucceed very well, if 
they can acquire but a general Idea of Things ; 
nor is it for Men of Buſineſs to aim at much 
more, be their Fortunes what they will : And 
Gentlemen of Leiſure and Fortune, if they 
want Genius, of Conſequence care not much 
for Books at all, much leſs are they anxious 
about the Size or Sufficiency of them. It is 
evident, therefore, that a general and conciſe 
2 or Account of any Art or Science 
(eſpecially the Literary) is beſt adapted to 
anſwer thę Ends and Views of the greateſt 
4 A 3 Part 
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The PREFACE. 


Part of Readers. And I wiſh even Epitomies 


themſelves were not thought fo tedious as t 
too often are by ſuch Perſons who yet claim to 


be deem'd polite, and to have a Taſte for the 


Belles Lettres. h 
As to what concerns the Execution 6f this 
Work, I have only this to fay, That from a 
reat Number of the beſt Books on each Sub- 


ject, I took Pains' to collect the beſt Materials 


for forming ſuch an. Epitome of each Art or 
Sctence, as might give the Reader a general 
and juſt Idea thereof, without the Trouble and 
Expence of larger Volumes. Nor are the 
Treatiſes in this Book rude Draughts or 
Sketches, but ſtricty Methodical, and Syſtems 
form'd by technical Rules, and therefore very 
proper for Youth to form their Notions by. 
With Regard to this ſecond Edition, it will 
be ſufficient to ſay, that I have made no Ad- 
dition or Alteration, but of typographic Errata, 
or ſome few Faults which eſcaped in the firft 
Impreſſion. As there can be none ſo unrea- 
ſonably greedy of Knowledge, as to-think they 
have not enough in this Book for their Money; 
ſo it was unneceſſary to add more; nor could 
it be done conſiſtent with common Juſtice to 
my Subſcribers, who enabled me to publiſh it 
at firſt, and took off ſo great a Number of the 
Impreſſion ; and therefore merited a Right to 
all the Advantages the Book ſhould ever have. 
I therefore ſend it abroad once more, as it 
came out of my Hands, and truſt its Fortune 
to its Merits, deſiring no more than an Accept- 
ance of this, or any other Book of mine, pro- 


portional thereunto. A, AP 64 + 


Chichefter, March, | Rs 
18, 1740. | 8 dts > 
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of THEOLOGY, or 7 E= 
ISTENCE of a DEITY; and 
the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
- NATURAL RELIGION. 


/ "AN only, of all ather Brings ® able Mar 20 ra- 
- ſo to view and conſider Things which rina andable 
appear all around him, that by duly to diſcover the 
comparing one with another, and a 2 f & 
juſt Method of Arguing, or : Reaſon- G | 
ing from Effects to their Cauſes, he 
can at laſt eaſily arrive to, or make a 
ä Diſcovery of a Prime or ro Cauſe, 
the Great Auden and Maker of all Things, and which, 
by us, is called GOD. 

AND as the whole Frame and Order of Things, which 
we behold, is what we call Nature; ſo that Act of the Nature. £ 
Mind whereby we conſider and compare Things, accord- . N 
ing to their various Natures and Relations, and deduce 
from thence the Exiftence of a Gd, is what we call d 
Reaſon. And the Argument and Motives which are Reaſon... 
afforded us from the View and Proſpect of Nature in 
her ſeveral Parts, and whereby we are induced and in- 
clined to give our Aſſent to the Doctrine of the Being Light of 


of a God, is what we call the Light of Nature. © Mature. 
 AnD Cer we reckon fix, eight, or ten "Years from Reaſon capa» 


our Births, we are able, in ſome Degree, to exert this Z/: of diſeo- 
noble Faculty of Reaſon, and make ſome Progreſs in «ering a God. 


the divine 333 aforeſaid, viz. of God's Fefe, 


and moral Qualities: And this Faculty of Reaſon, as 
we grow in Years, becomes more ftrong and rerſeft, | 19 
and works on the pure and untainted Mind with nati le 


Force, and ſuch powerful and clear Proof, as we can 
neither deny nor withſtand. And thus, as Saint Paul Rom. i. 19. 
e 5 to be known of God, 2. | 


5 (or 


> Animals, which preſent themſelves, is in a Degree much ſuperior 


Cod. Voice is not heard ; for it is gone thro' all the Earth, 
and their Words to the End of the World 

_ From hence we are naturally led to ſurvey and mak 
at- a proper Diſtinction and Arrangement of the W orksÞ 
Nature: We fee all Things conſiſt of Matter, wich is 

| for the moſt Part obvious to our Senſes ; and we, * 
moſt agreeably ſurpriſed with a wonderful and infini 
gr je \ Variety of Forms, Conditions, and Qualities of natural 
k Subſtances. Some Parts of Matter we obſerve to be 
| without Motion, Senſe, or Life, as Stones and Earth.: 


o o 


Others we ſee are endued with a Power of growing ad 


1 extending themſelves into ſpecial Forms and Sizes, 
Second Claſt. Herbs and Trees, which therefore have innate Motion, 
and may, in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to live or habe Life, 

Third Claſi, tho in the loweſt, Degree. The next Claſs of itigs 


to the foregoing, the Subjects of which are all endged 

with native Motion, Life in the moſt perfect Degit 

and the Quality of Senſation; that is, they are capahle 

of Seeing, Hearing, Taſting, Smelling, and Feeling of all 

5 thoſe Objects which come within the Reach of any of 
theſe five Senſes, Theſe Creatures are therefore called 
Animals, becauſe they have the Faculiy of Life, or are 
Fourth Claſ5, endowed with a living Soul. And of all Animals, Man 
Mankind, the is the Head and Ruler, on account of the far more per- 
moſt pere of fect and excellent Faculties and Powers of his Mind, 
all otbers. and eſpecially that of Reaſon, by which he is diſtingitiſh- 
IP ed from, and ſet above and over all the other Creatidn, 
as King and Lord of all; and from hence he is called a 


5 


Rational Animal ; not but that Reaſon, in * lin- 


| 


"ET 


3. 


FAE 


Fs 
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feripr. Degrees, may be very juſtly allow d to othet Ani- 4 | 
gab, who 8 diyers Gelen, give very convincing 
ofs thereof. | „„ 
; Bu T Man alone is capable of uſing his Reaſon to The principat 
5 8 left undes, to wit, the finding out the Being a ument = 
er 


Perfections of God, his Providence, and the Sg proving 
of a future State after Death. For he can thus reaſon "EY # 


or argue: Every Thing that is, or doth exiſt, receives G94. 
its Being either from itſelf, or ſome other Principle or 
Gute 5 but nothing can be the Cauſe of itſelf, for that 
Eiter that while ix is not, it is capable of aQing, gr 
oducing its own Being, which is evidently abſurd; 
therefore it muſt receive its Being from withaur itſelf, 
or from ſome other Cauſe different from itſelf; and this 
firſt Cauſe we name God. And this Reaſoning holds 
good. of all the various Kinds of Beings 1 cr, and 


'even of Man himſelf, the chief of all: For nothing is 


ne certain, than that the Power of giving or regaining 
ite, either in himſelf, or any other Creature, is not in 


* ** 


Man, and conſequently in no other Being but God him- 
. By T more gerticularly, the Being of a God is evident e ſecond 


9 * „ 


5 Reſt, but is entirely liſtleſs and indifferent to hoth. from volunfa- 


1 is not from Matter itſelf, of which alone all + hp 
gonſiſt; therefore it muſt be from ſome other Principle 
or Cauſe, viz. from God. r 
2.1; AGAIN 3 if that Motion and Reſt in Animals, which We third A.. 
z at their Will, be not of themſelves, much leſs can that gament, from 
Mayen which is perform'd in Animals, without their involuntary 


Will, (I may fay alſo without their Knowledge) be firſt Motion of . 


from themſelves ; as the Motion of the Heart, Lungs, all andother 
Blood, and other Fluids of the Body, which all moye, during Dings. | 
the Period of Animal Life, from one inceffant Cauſe ; 

. Which, ſince it is not ſubject to the Will and Power of 

the Animal, muſt neceffarily be from the general and 

. the fart Cauſe of all Things, God. | $951 5 ; 
_ "Tus is maſt certainly evident from the abſolute and From the _ 
Fonſtant Motions of the heavenly Bodies, which ever Motions of the 
| turning round one common Center in Orbits near- Heaven) Bo- 


. ly Circular. For ſince theſe Bodies, I mean the Planets, 44e abſolutely 


A bah huge Malls of mere Matter, they are not of 4 
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their conſtant 
circular Me- 
tions. 


Pal. viii. 3. 


s fo 
prove à God, 
taken from 
Final Cauſes. 


From a gene- 


Of THEOLOGY, or the 


themſelves capable of any Motion at all ; therefore they 
were firſt ſet in Motion by ſome firſt Mover, which 18 


able to communicate that Power to Matter; which Is. 
God only, as before proved, 

Bu r this is ſtill more obvious from the Manner 9 
their Motions, which is circular; for when Matter is, 
put into Motion, it naturally proceeds in à direct or 


right Courſe; that is, ſtrait forwards, and not in à 


crooked or circular Courſe or Orb, as the Planets all do. 
Now the Air is not of that Thickneſs or Denſity in 
thoſe Regions, as to ſtop the rapid Courſe of ſuch great 
Bodies, and turn them from a direct to a curve or 18 
cular Motion; but ſince it cannot proceed from 


Air, it muſt be the Reſult of fore (ute in thoſe Bo-. 


dies themſelves, and that is Gravity, whereby the tend. 
to their common Center of Motion from a right Courſe, 
yet ſo adjuſted, with reſpect to the Force of the fir 

direct Motion, that together they form the PRIVY 
Courſe ; and ſo neither fly off in Right Lines to, i He, 


Diſtances, nor fall at once to the Center, and there 
all Motion. Now all this moſt admirable Power and 


Contrivance plainly points to that great Author, of whom 
the heavens are the works of his fingers, and the moon a, 


fears are of his ordaining. 


From the Conſideration of Final Cauſes flow a whey. 
ſand Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of God 

Final Cauſes, I mean the Ends for which Things are 
evidently made, or intended to anſwer. Thus when 
we conſider the Light was created to render Things vi- 
ſible, the Eye made on purpoſe to behold them; when 


we conſider the Air as a Means to convey Sounds and 


Scents, and the Ear and the Noſe made and contriyed 
on purpoſe to hear and ſmell the ſame: That in the 
Body there are Nerves which convey the Ideas received 
by thoſe outward Organs of Senſe to the Brain, which 
is the Seat of the Mind in Animals, to be there made 
uſe of for the Service, and at the Diſcretion of the Crea- 
ture, in the ſeveral Occaſions of Life : I ſay, when we 
conſider ſuch a wonderful Furniture of Means appointed 
ſo evidently to anſwer ſuch a Series of proper and neceſ- 
fary Ends, it forces our Aﬀent to. the Doctrine of a 
Deity, who alone can be ſuppoſed W of OT 
ſuch wonderful Things. 
AGAIN ; from a due and nice Faire 
G. 


ral Survyy of the larger Parts of the Creation, ſuch as the 
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of Earth on which we live, the great Variety of its Pro- the Earth and 
duce r r. Plants, and Minerals; the exact Con- the Heavens, 


trivan 
in which they live; the Man, and larger Beaſts for Land, 
the Fiſhes for ſwimming in Water, the Fowls for flying 


of Animal Bodies to ſuit them for the Medium 


in Air, the infinite Species of Creatures for the dar 


Abodes within the Ty of the Earth; the rich and 
e 


beautiful Variety of Herbs for the Paſturage of the 
Beaſts, and Service of Man ; with all the mineral 
Tribes in the Bowels of the Earth; the great and uſe- 


ful Variety of Mountains, Valleys, Rivers, Springs, &c, ' 
with which its Surface is diverſified : As they all jointly 


ſerye the Uſes and Neceſſities of Mankind, fo they call 
moſt emphatically upon us to acknowledge and adore 
the divine Author for diſplaying and expending ſo much 


of his boundleſs Power and Providence in our Behalf, 


In like manner, the wondrous Orb of Air ſurrounding 
the Earth, ſerving to the Generation of Winds, Rain, 


Luſtre of Daylight, &c. abſolutely neceſſary to the State 


of Man and Beafts : Alſo the whole Frame and Struc- 
ture of the Heavens ; the Sun which rules by Day, and 
the Moon which rules the Night, with the Stars alſo, 


wilt unavoidably induce us to confeſs, that tis 0 


who hath laid the foundations of the earth, and that the 
hep: are the work of his hands, op 

ANOTHER, and not the leaſt Argument for the Be- 
ing of a God, is taken from the manifeſt Conſent of all 
Nations with whom Reaſon and Morality hath appear'd 
in any Degree, and whoſe Barbarity hath not brought 
them to a level with mere Brutes. For whereas that 
which reſults from the Will, Humour, or mere Opinion 


The univerſal 
Conſent of a 
Nations, an 
Argument of 
God's Exiftl- 


tnc. 


of Men, is never the ſame among all People, as this 


Notion of God's Exiſtence is; that is always mutable; 
this always and every where the ſame ; all the World 
contend So Matters of Opinion, but all jointly agree 
to, and endeavour to eſtabliſh this Point. ith reſpect 
to Articles of Faith amongſt Jews, Mahometans, and 
Pagans, as well as amongſt Chriſtians, ſcarce any one 
hath remained unconteſted but this; this ſtands firſt and 
the ſame in all the Creeds of all Nations: And it hath 


been often ſeen, that tho” a very great Body of People 


may maintain an erroneous Doctrine, yet it never fails 
of being ſooner or later detected and confuted to the 


Satisfaction of all Parties; a Fate which this facred Do—-— 


ctrine only hath never yet been ſubjet to. Much more 
5 F may 


ſal Conſent, 


 evhence. 


AQs avil 24, 
25, 26, Cc. 


| things ; and that he hat 
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may be faid on this Head, but let this ſuffice here. Noye 


from whence ſhould this univerſal Perſuaſion coticern- 
ing a Deity proceed ? May we not anſwer, from the co- 
gent facred Oracles of Nature ? Is not every Part of Na- 
ture vocal on this Occaſion? and doth not the moſt 
contemptible Animal thunder in our Ears the tremen- 
dous Name of its Maker? It is impoſſible then, but that 
all ſhould know, and univerſally confeſs, that it is G O 5 
who hath made the heavens and the earth, and all things 
therein; that he hath given to all life, breath, and all 

1 made of one blood all nations of 


men to dwell on the face of the earth; and therefore that 


Atheiſts, an 
Obje#ion of no 
Force againſt 
the Doctrine 
of God's Exi- 


| fence, 


in him we live, move, and have our being. 

Ix is an Objection of no Force, to ſay there have 
been ſeveral particular Perſons who have denied this ſa- 
cred Truth, the Being of a God: For 6510 it may be 
anſwer'd, that theſe Perſons, take them all together in 
all Ages, have been exceeding few; and their impious 
Opinion therefore ought not to be thought of any Weight 
againſt the avowed Judgment and Conſent of all Nations. 


( 2.) It is poſſible this was not really the Sentiment of 


The Atheift 7s 
8 Foal ' 


their Minds, and Language of their Conſcience, tho? 
they might, for ſeveral Reaſons, dare in Words to pro- 
feſs they believed no God; nothing being more com- 
mon, in other Affairs of Religion, than for ſome Men 
to profeſs what they do not really and ſeriouſly believe.in 
their Minds, (3.) Several who have been once ſo un- 
happy as to fall into this dreadful Suppoſition, have after- 
wards, upon Conviction, renounced it with Abhorrerice, 
and wonder'd at their Stupidity. (4.) There are ſome 
People who make no Scruple of denying the Evidence of 
all the Senſes of the Body, when they contradict their 
declared Tenets, and theſe by hols Naw together ; 
no Wonder then that here and there one ſingle Perſon 
_ refuſe to hearken to the internal Senſes of the 
ind : For all Nations believe that Bread is not Fleſh ; 
that Animals have Senſe of Pain and Pleaſure ; that ſome 
Things are certain and true; as well as that they all be- 
lieve a God; and yet they have all been denied, as well 
as this. (5:) If any have been really of this Opinion, 
they muft neceſſarily have been devoid of Reaſon ; for 
right Reaſon dictates the contrary : So that *tis a juſt 
Remark of the Pſalmiſt, That tis the FOO L who 
hath ſaid in his Heart, There is no God. The Atheiſt 
then is a Fool; not ſo much for want of natural Senſe, 
8 ag 


as it is a 


_ moral Actions of Men. 


* natural Reaſon: He is ſo in the ſame manner as are CE 
State Criminals ; viz. he is a Malecontent, a Traitor, * 
a Rebel againſt his ſovereign Prince and Make rtr. 
FR the foregoing Arguments, and many others, The whit. 
tir evidently prov'd there 15 a Gm ; and not only that, and mor 
hut we may from thence, and by the ſame Method of Penis 
Reaſoning, plainly diſcover and infer moſt of his Attri- and Atrribures 
butes and Perfections, which render him, to us his of Gad 27 
Creatures, an awful and agorable Object. As firſt, that 7 
God is a ods Self-exiſtent and Eternal Being 1 
that he is an Unehangeable and Independent Being; that . wy 
be is but One; that he is a Being moſt Simple, Uni- 
„Form, Indiviſible, and Incorruptible; that he is Omni- 
potent, or All-powerful; Omniſcient, or infinite in 
Kaowiedge; that he is a Pure Spirit, without Body, 
. Parts, or Paſſions; that he acts freely, as he pleaſes, 
without Neceſſity 3 and, laſtly, that he muſt neceffarily - 
be a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Mercy, | Juſtice, and  _ _.. 
Truth, and all other moral Perfections; ſuch as become 
the ſupreme Ruler and Judge of the World. - QA 
THe Providence of God is moſt rationally. zn ferr d The Ad: | 
10 from his being proved the Author or Maker of the Ante © Gab 
World, and all Things therein. For not only Man, as or his | 
being endow'd with Underſtanding and Wiſdom, but ment of the 
even Birds, Beaſts, Inſects, and all Creatures having Forld,and all 
Life and Senſe, we conſtantly obſerve to have a ſpecial 5 there- 
Care, Regard, and Tenderneſs of their Offsprings ; and 1, 
; ng of natural Goodneſs, can we, on any ac- ferr'd from 
ppoſe the ſame Carefulneſs and- providentia the Light of 


Ex18TENCB of a DETTY, 2 
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count, ſu 


| Regard to the Works of his Hands, wanting in that Nature. 
great Being whom we grant to be polled of infi- 


, nite Goodneſs, Mercy, and Benevolence? But this is 
directly proved from Grerdl Obſervations on theWorks 
of Nature, as the Motions of the heavenly. Bodies, con- 


: trary to the proper Laws of Nature, c. to anſwer a 
general End. Wherefore we muſt conclude, that the 


ſame God who created all Things, and upholds and ws 
r them by his continual Concourſe, does alſo, 
his all- wiſe Providence, conſtantly govern and direc 

N Iſſues and Events of Things, takes care of this lower 

orld, and of all, even the ſmalleſt Things therein; 

diſpoſes Things in a regular Order and Succeſſion in eve- 

F 1 from the Beginning of the World to its final 

Period; but inſpects, with a more payne Regard, 


2 e KG Ys 6 B 4 A ru- 


in 
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4 FatureState © AUT UR State of Rewards and Puniſhments may 
of Rewards be concluded alſo by the Strength and Light of Reaſon. 
and Peniſb- For, (I.) The Nature of Man is ſuch, that he acts free- 
ments proved. ly, of choice, and unconſtrained ; and hath a Law'im- 


Fin, from. printed in his Mind, which conſtantly directs him to ds 
Mar bang, that, in every Caſe, which is fit and requiſite from the 


— Nature of Things. If he acts agreeable to this Law of 


the Nature of tight Reaſon; it is reputed Virtue; if contrary to it, it 


Eine and N ealled Vice: But Virtue merits Reward, and Vice 
pie. Puniſhment, from the Nature thereof: Yet theſe Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, tis plain, are not equally diſtri- 

buted in this Life; and ſince they are from God, to 

whom alone Man can be accountable for his moral A- 

ions, and he is infinitely juſt, it follows there muſt be 

another and future State, in which Virtue and Vice muſt 

receive a perfect and equitable Diſtribution of Rewards 

and Puniſhments, proportionable to the ſeveral Degrees 

Secondly, from of Merit and Demerit. (2.) From the natural Incli- 
Man'snatural nation and Deſire of Immortality, and an unavoidable 
Defire of In- Concern for what is to come hereafter, implanted in all 
mortality. Men, we may very probably conclude a Future State, 
Thirdly, from (3.) The Dignity and Excellency of Man's Nature 
the Dignity of plainly ſhew him delign'd and intended for a better and 
Man's Na- more worthy State of Life, than the beſt he can enjoy 
ture. in this World, (4.) The natural Self-conſciouſneſs and 
Fourthly, from Judgment which all Men ſecretly make of their own 
Conſcience. Actions in their own Minds, is by all allowed to be no- 
Fifthly, from ſmall Proof of a future State of Account. (5.) It hath 
the Conſent of been the confeſs'd Judgment and Opinion of almoſt all 
Nations. the Heathen World, and has obtained as univerſally, 
both as to Time and Place, nearly as the Notion of a 

God itſelf ; and therefore muſt be the Reſult of Reaſon, 

| and deem'd a Certainty. | 

Piety the im- HAvIN G eſtabliſh'd in the Mind a firm and rational 
mediate Con- Belief of a Deity, his Providence and Government of 


ſequence of our the World, and a future State of Life, there muſt ne- 
"Belief of God, ceſſarily enſue the Practice of Piety, or an effectual Senſe 


bis Provi- 


of the Obligations we are under to love, fear, ſerve, 
dence, and a 5. 


praiſe, pray to, and adore the ſacred Name, and glo- 


F, Ar State. tious Majeſty of God. From hence alſo we are induced 
| to truſt in, to rely and depend upon him ; to exerciſe 
Patience and Hope in Times of Affliction and Adverſity, 

and to keep ourſelves humble in Times even of the great- 

eſt Proſperity and Felicity; to have always a due and 

folemn Regard to the Rectitude of all our Actions; and 

: 9 


of ET HIC S, Se. 4g 
to be always in a proper Degree of Reſignation both of ++. 
ourſelves and Fortunes, to the ſovereign Diſpoſe and - 
Pleaſure of God, who tho he be the Moft High, and 
has Dominion over all, yet he is righteous'in all his 
Ways, and his tender Mercies are over all his Works. 


4 * 


Of ETHICS, or Mon AL VIA TURES. 
N PTHICS is that Science, or practical Dif- Definition of 
| IC 


cipline which teacheth and explains the Way Eraics. _ 
and Means of attaining human Felicity, or the 8 
greateſt Happineſs our Natures are capable 

e of in this Life. This Science is alſo called 
Morality, or Moral Philoſophy. | ITE I 

IT is called Morality, becauſe it directs the Manners py calld 
of Men aright, and determines them to the Ways of Moraliqy. 
Virtue, and from the deceitful and dangerous Paths of 
Vice. TH 

SINCE the chiefeſt Happineſs of Life conſiſts in the 3. 0hje8 of, 

Tranquillity and Pleaſure of the Mind, and this can pro- 254 Preregui- 
ceed from nothing but the Conſciouſneſs of a Series or Ates to this 
Life of Actions perform'd according to the Rule of Rea- Science. 
ſon, Virtue, and Honeſty ; it follows, that in order to 
have a juſt Notion of this moſt uſeful Science, and treat 
of it in a proper Manner, we muſt firſt conſider the 
Nature of human Action, and the Law by which it is re- 
gulated. | wy 
Human Action, or Agency, is that which ariſeth from Human 44i- 
the proper and diſtinguiſhing Principles of Man, viz. ons what, and 
the Will and Underſtanding. It muſt low from the Will, how fo.” © © 
that it may be free ; and from the Underſtanding, that 4.9 
it may be rational; and being thus both Free and ratio- 


nal, it muſt be human. | 5 DE 1 
Moral Action is ſuch as renders the Agent or Doer Moral Action 
good or bad, or worthy of Reward or Puniſpment. what. 


THAT an Action be good or bad, it is requir'd there How an Acti- 
be a certain Agreement or Diſagreement of the A and on becomes 
Object to which it is referr'd ; that ſo Reaſon may deter- good or bad. 
mine whether the Action, with regard to the Object, 

may be aptly, meetly, and prudently exerted, or not. 

And if there be any Action wherein no ſuch Regard 1 * 


s 
3 
3 
p 
i 
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dDts had to the Object, that Action is ſaid to be indifferent. 
An ͤ Action alſo may become good or bad, from the Exd 
or Defign thereof, and ſeveral other C:rcuniflances at- 
tending it, as Time, Place, Perſon, Order, Ape, Con- 

dition, Cauſe, &c. | 1 1 


Alion either IN order to denominate an Action good, it is requiſite 
auboliy good, that the Objec?, End, and Circumſtances, are 

or avbolh evil, all god, at leaft none of them bad, Hence it follows, 

except indiſſe- that no Action can be partly good, and partly had; and 

rent ques. that if either the Object, End, or Circumſtances be ſingly 

bad, the Action will be evil, and that wholly fo. Laſt- 

I,, it follows that there is no Participation of Good and 

Fa; and that Evil is only the Privation of Good, or 
Man of due Conformity between the 4% and its Objet?. 

The ſame ex- Fox Example, in doing Aims, the Object is a yore 


| | emplified. neceſſitous Perſon 3 the End is to abate or prevent 


ſery ariſing from Want of Neceſfaries ; the Cfyrumſtun- 
ces are the Perſon's Merit, Quality, the Time, Place, 
Number, &c. Now if from all theſe Things duly con- 
ider d, Reaſon approves our giving an Alms, the Acti- 
on is good, and then becomes our Duty; But if the 
Object be not poor and nred it, or our End be the Praiſe 
. ff Min; or, laſtly, if he be an idle, worthleſs, or unde 
ng Perſon; if a Vagrant, to whom the Laws have 
| forbid the Act; or the Number of Objects ſo great, 
that in relieving them you muſt reduce yourſelf and Fa- 
mily : I fay, in any one of thoſe Caſes, even ſo laudable 
an Act as Almſgiving, would, in the Judgment of Rea- 
on, be cenſur'd as an Evil or Folly that ought not to be 
one, 
The Rule of TE Rule of human Actions or Manners, is a Mea- 
haman Actions ſure by which we make a Judgment of Things of the 
is twofold; ſame Kind, from their Convenience therewith, or Dia- 
viz. (1) Law. greement thereto. This is twofold, (1.) External, which 
(2) Conſcience. is called the Law ; and, (2.) Internal, which we call 
the practical Fudgment of the intellectual Mina, or Cox- 
SCIENCE. | 

Conſcience Conſcience is the internal Fudgment or Teſtimony of 
defined. 1 — Mind, which he — or paſſes — Acti- 
"8 ons done or to be done, concerning their good: of evil 
lity, and of his ewn State conſequent thereupon. 
Ibis Teftimony of Conſeience ariſes from the Memory of 
Facts committed or omitted; but the Judgment of Con- 
ſeience proceeds from an Application of the Law or 

Rule to the Facts done, or to be donne. 


"B00 Con- 


2 WT” 17 * 771 1 | 
or Mor at Virtues, | Ty 


- 
© 
3 * 


= Conſcience, in bearing Teftimony and paſſin s 5 — r, Conftienttatty 
- f 
7% 5 


; Meth Reaſoning, / 
by Propoſitions and Conſequences, For Example: If Examples. 
any Man love the World, the Love of the Father is not | 


proceeds in 4 kind of /yllogi/tical Method o Hogiftitally, 


= in him; but I love the World, therefore the Love of 9 
2 { the Father is not in me. He who does any Thins for- 17 AT > 
„ | bid by the Law finneth ; but I have done ſomewhat for- r 
d a bidden by the Law, therefore I have ſinned. In thefe 
1 Syllogifms the firft Propoſition contains the Rule which — © 
11 Conſelence reſpecteth in bearing Judgment, and is cal. 


1 g ed the Light of Conſcience. The ſecond contains the 97, Light, 
i itſelf a /7tneſs. The Inference is the Fudgment of Con- Judgment of 


# 1177 Rule by which Conſcience judgeth of the Acti oe 
= TE Rule by which Conſcience judgeth of the Action, 57, Ra, 
» | and cenſureth Ne Perſon, is the Mill of God, known ns, 
IN | either by the Light of Nature, or from divine Revela- FHF Gt | 
RF tion. The Will of Gad is plainly diſcoverable by the © 
*X Light of Nature, as hath been ſhewn under the foregoing 
e Title. This alſo is aſſerted by St, Paul, Rom. ii. ver. 
7 14, 15. From whence tis plain, the whole Tenor of 
— the Moral Law was imprinted on their Minds, and en- 
e graven ip their Hearts; but, by divine Revelation, the 
5 dim Light of Reaſon receives a great Addition of Luſtre 
- and Brightneſs ; and the Benefit of this divine Revela- 
0 tion we Chriſtians only enjoy from the ſacred Scriptures; 
- for therein, in a more clear and evident Manner, is the Rom. i. 17. 
2 Paneele of God (or his Will, or Law of Moral | 
3 revealed from one Article of Faith to ano- 
— er. ä 
e Conſcience, in regard to the Knowledge of this Rule e ſeveral 
* of moral Action, is ſaid to be firm, well inform d, and Qualitier A 
h inſtructid; or weak, ſcrupulous, dubiont, and trrontous. Conſeience; ' 
ll An erring Conſcience is that which with a firm Aﬀent as firm, weak, 
5 judgeth otherwiſe than the Thing is. This Error of dubio, and 
| Conſcience ariſeth either from a want of a clear and full #rroneous. : 
f Conception of its Rule, or Concluſiens not well or right- 
- ly deduc'd from it; the Cauſe of which is a depraved 
8 | Diſpoſition, which either leads the Mind off from a due 
N Enquiry, or perverts it from judging rightly. A weak 
3 and ſcrupulons Conſcience proceeds from the Rule's not 
* being in every Part ſo expreſs, extenſive, and certain, 
r as to remove all Doubts and Scruples in leſſer Matters 
and Circumſtances, and thereby to render it able to de- a 
- termine what is fit to be, or not to be done, 5 1 
; | | E 


12 
Alain - Hx that acteth againſt his Conſcience, tho“ errontins, 


gainſt Cenſci- 
ence, the er- 
roneous, are 


fenful, and 
. avby. 


Weak Conſci- 
ences ought to 
be 2 « 
with Liberty 
and Freedom. 


A good Con- 
ſcience defin'd. 


1 of pre- 
ſerving it. 


24 Evil Con- 
N Cience ae d. 
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ſinneth. For, (T.) He virtually acteth againſt the Will 


of God, or what he is firmly perſuaded is ſuch, which 


is all one; for whatever Conſcience dictates to be done, 


it pronounceth it to be done for this Reaſon, Becauſe 
the Will of God requires it. (2.) Becauſe he acts coun - 
ter to that Reaſon, which is the neareſt and moſt imme-" 


diate Rule of Acting. (3.) Becauſe the Will acting con- 
trary to the Dictates of an erroneous Conſcience, is 
equally culpable as when it is not erroneous : Since "tis 
the ſame e with reſpect to the Will, to be and to 


appear ; and that we ſhould be moved with an apparent, 
. equally as with a real Good. uy GE En 


SINCE then the Dictates of Conſcience, even though 


erroneous, are ſuch ſacred and indiſpenſable Ties, *tis- 


evident that weak, ſcrupulous, and dubious Conſciences 
ought to be indulg'd with the greateſt Liberty and Free- 
dam; for Force, Conſtraint, and Violence offer'd to the 
Conſcience exerciſed with Doubts and Scruples, is a very 
bold Attempt, and highly affronting to God; ſince in 


this Caſe, whilſt the Conſcience is uncertain whether the 
Act be pleaſing to God, or agreeable to the Rule of Rea- 
ſon, it is immediately driven upon it by coercive Power 


at all Adventures; and ſo cannot fail of producing much 
Diſquietude and Uneaſineſs in ſuch weak Minds, and 
thereby renders them miſerable ; contrary to the Inſti- 


tution of moral Government, which is to make Men 


* 


onſcience, as it reſpects our Conformity or Contrariety 
to the Laws of known Truth, is faid to be Good or Evil. 


A Good Conſcience is that which ſincerely judgeth that to 


be Good or Evil, which is ſuch in the Judgment of 


God ; and that, by virtue of ſuch a Judgment, effica- 
ciouſly excites us to the Performance of good Actions, and 
to Abſtinence from evil ones. The Means of preſerving ' 
a Good Conſcience, are, (I.) Frequent reading and me- 
ditating in the Word of God, (2.) A frequent and 
impartial Examination of our own Ways and Actions. 


And (3.) the having always a reverential Fear of the 


All-wiſe and Heart-ſearching God before our Eyes, and 
in our Hearts, The Effects of a Good Conſciente every 
Good Man knows. 8 | 


AN Evil Conſcience is that which doth not hold or 


avouch that Truth which it may and ought to know and 


acknowledge; or elſe which acteth contrary to a known ' 


Truth, 


* 


eee 


or MoRat' Virtues. 13 
Truth. The firſt is ſaid to be a Blind Conſcience; à it Blind Cons" 
accuſes, when it ſhould or ought! to excuſe 3 and the /crence.. * © 
contrary, The latter is a downright: Wicked Conſci- 4 Withed 
ence,. inaſmuch. as it acts in a fort of Defiance to 3 Conſezence. © 
or in direct Contradiction to his Will. How dange-» © | 
rous then is the Caſe of thoſe, whoſe [ntereſts' prevail 
with them to reje&t known Truths, or act contrary to 


"them 


TEE ſecond Part of the Rule of Human Actions is a A Law defin'd 
LAW; this is the external Part. A Law is a Precept- 
of a ſupreme legitimate Power, ſufficiently promulged, 
concerning ſome legal Matter, and obliging the Subject, 
under Penalty, to the doing or not doing thereof. Un- 
der the Name of a Precept, the Prohibition of a Thing 


is included, which is a Precept of not doing a Thing. 


Law is either Divine or Human : A Divine Lau is A Dis 
the Mandate of God's own Majeſty ; which we are not Law, what. 
only obliged to obey, but to efteem perfectij good ; as de: 
riv'd from a Principle infinitely good and righteous. The 
Divine 'Law only has Prerogative of binding the 
Conſcience directly and immediately; becauſe God alone 
can know the internal Motions of the Mind, and he 
only is able to-puniſh the ſinning Conſcience. na! 

AN Human Law is that of Man, who receives the 4, Human 
Power of giving Laws from God : This Law is muta- Lac, what. 
ble and prudential, and therefore ſubje&t to Repeal and 
Amendment. An Human Law only binds the Conſci- 


. ence in a mediate Manner, and in Subſervience to the 


Divine Law, The Body only is the proper Subject of bet 

Human Law, as the Conſcience is of the Divine Lap. 

A Divine Law is either Poſitive or Natural, The The Divine 

Poſitive Law is ſo call'd, becauſe its Obligation ariſeth Law twofold, 

only from the Will or Precept of the Commander. And viz. Pofitive, 

that is ſaid to be a Natural Law, whoſe Obligation ari- «nd Natural. 

ſeth from the Nature of the Thing enjoin'd. There- | 

fore, Things of the Natural Lau are prohibited, becauſe 

they are evi; but thoſe of the Poſitive Law are evil 

only becauſe 33 The Natural Law is what of 

late is generally call'd the Moral Fitneſs of Things, —_ 
VIRTUE is an Habit of Mind, elective and acqui- Virtus defin'd. 

red, by which we are render'd apt, and conſtantly in- 

clin'd to proſecute or avoid, to act or not to act, as Rea- 

fon and Prudence direct or require. © OY „ 
VICE. is an Habit of Mind, acquir'd, and by which Fice dend. 

we are-render'd:neg/igent of the DidFates of RE 8 | 

FT an 


Hop differs and Prudence in the Courſe of our Actions. Pice differs. 
from Sis. from Sin in this, that the former is an evi! Habit, the 
Sin, or Moral latter an evil Ae. Sin, or moral Euil, is of a negative 
Evil den d. Nature, being the Want or Privation of that Rectitude 


which ought to be in every rational Creature, whigh 


Virtus rg. VIRTUE, by ſome, is ſaid to conſift of the fix fab 
wedinto its Jowing great Parts, viz. Prudence, Sincerity, Fortitu 


which are fix. general „ Which are call'd Cardiyzal Virtues, (8 


the great Hinges on which all Morality turns) are con- 


Duties or Virtues. | 85 
I. Prudence, I. PRUD EMC E is an Habit, by which a Perſon 
wherein it rightly judgeth, both for himſelf and others, concerning 
coꝶſs. thoſe Things which are the Subjects of Action, in re- 
gard both of temporal and eternal Welfare; and ſo r- 
ders and governs the Actions of Life, that diſcerning 


ful, he can direct Perſons what to follow, and what to 
fy, and inſtruct them how to live well and happily. Or, 


ND are proper to be deſired or avoided, The Offices then gf 
The Offices of Prudence are, (I.) To judge and diſcern between Things 
Ts, fit and not fit to be done on all Occaſions, , (2.) To 
caunſel and adviſe others who ſtand in need thereof. 
(3.) To preſcribe the Means for a ſafe and happy Con- 

duct of Life. 


* 


II. Sincerity II. SINCERITY is that Virtue of the Mind, by 


which the Mind judgeth to be abſolutely beſt, and mere- 
P and alone for that Reaſon, viz. becauſe it ig buf. 
f t determines the Will imply, without Hypocriſy, or 
Mixture of external Regards; as, to Gain, Fame, &c. 
And wholly, inaſmuch as it proſecutes, without Excep- 
tian, all Things which by the Mind are adjudg'd beſt 


ly and ſimply the bet, that we follow and obey God in 
all Things, tis neceffary that this Virtue of Sincerity 
ſhauld move and excite us thereto ; and that merely be- 
cauſe he is a proper Olject, and it is our reaſonable and 
moſt advantageous Duty ſo to do. Apacrih is the Vice 


_ to this Virtue. _ e 
III. Fortitude . FORTITUDE is a firm and figady Purpoſe 


renders him conformable to the Ryle or Law Action. 
great Parts: Jayant» fakes and Charity. And under theſe 
Heads, 


tain d all the leſſer Branches and Suhdiviſions of Moral 


the Good from the Evil, and the Uſeful from the Hurt- 


more briefly, it is the Knowledge of thoſe Things which 


Hud. which the Hill is fmply and wholly determin'd to that 


and moſt fitting. Since then it is in itſelf a Thing zeal- 


4 


ld. and Reſolution of Mind, to undertake good and e, 
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V Works and Actions, and a conſtant Perſevernce inn 
;roſceutivg the ſame, maugre all the Dangers and Di- 
culties that may ariſe and attend it.  Fortriude therefore 
confifts in theſe two principal Acts, vis. to undertake, , 


% 


and to ſuſtain. The firſt is Reſolution, the ſecond Cas. Refalutios, | 


flancy and Patience. The firſt proceeds from a natural Conftancy. 


Magnanimity, or Greatneſs of Mind; the latter from a Patience. 

noble Bravery, Courage, and Strength of the Mind, ra- Magnanimiy. 

ther than of the Body. Magnanimity, Equanimity, and xz, imit. 

Patience, are always the inſeparable Concomitants of 

true Fortitude, The firſt ſecures us againſt the Loſs of 

#lenour ; the ſecond, againſt adverſe Fortune; the laſt 

enables us to bear the Pains of the Body, and Indiſpeſi. 

tions of Mind. hr 0 

IV. TEM PERANC E is that Virtue which ſets IV. Tempe- - 

Proper Bounds and Limits to our natural Appetites and rance defin'd: 

ires, in Things which reſpect the preſent Life. The 

Virtue of Temperance is very extenſive, and comprehends 

the following, viz. 1 
HonovR, which is an Acknowledgment and proper Honour. 

Teftification of that Dignity , Worth, and Excellency we Ws 

obſerve or underſtand to be in another, Temperance 


Here forbids Flattery, which is the giving a greater Mea- Flatten. 


ſure of Honour and Merit than is due to a Perſon 
Mops vis that noble Virtue which temperates our Modefly. 
Defire of Honour; and though it produces in us a mo- 
derate Conception of our own Merits and Worth, yet 
it generouſly permits to receive and acknowledge fo muh 
Honour and Eſteem as we reaſonably deſerve. + The 
fame holds good with reſpe&t to the -natural'Concupiſ-** 
cence of the Body. The oppoſite Vices hereto are Pride 
and Ambition, 5 
S0oBRIE TV is that excellent Virtue which tempe- g,3,ez. 
rates and reſtrains our natural Appetites, chiefly of Meat 
and Dr:nk, to what is ſufficient and neceſſary ; and there- 
by prevents in us thoſe two vicious and diſhonourable 
Exceſſes, Gluttony and Drinkenneſs, too well known to Gluttory at 
need defining, | 9 1: Dramkenneſs. 
| CHASTITY is that moſt amiable and engaging Vir- Chaſtity de- 
tue, which inſtructs and diſpoſes the Mind to a pure fd. N 
— * undefiled, and free from all impure Affections, in cf 0 
Word, Geſture, or Action. But in common, Cha/tsty — o 
is taken in a more reſtrain'd Senſe, and ſignifies that 
Virtue, whereby we abſtain from all u/tfu — of „ a 


that kind we call Yexereal ; and avoid all the Motives Lada 
2 „ thereto, 


Wife. (2.) Fornication, the illegal and carnal Cohabit- 


ing of a Man and Woman, both unmarried. (3.) Cen- 


cubinage, which is a Man's keeping an unmarried Wo- 
man at his Houſe, and cohabiting with her conſtantly as 
a Wife. (4.) Polygamy, or Plurality of Wives or Huf- 


bands, with one Man or Woman at one time. (5.) In- 


ceſt, which is either Adultery, Fornication, or Mar- 
riage within the prohibited Degrees of Kindred. (6.) 
Rape, or Raviſoment. All which are heinous and abo- 
minable Crimes in the Sight of God, | 

V. FUSTICE is that moral Virtue whereby we 
are inclin'd to perform every Thing that is due to our 
Neighbour, ſo far as Right and Equity require. Fuftice 
is concern'd to preſerve the Innacent from Harm and In- 
jury; to puniſh Offenders according to theit Demerit, 
and to reward the Virtuous and Deſerving with what is 


The Offices of their proper Right and Due. The proper Offices of 


'F uftice. 


Juſtice tæuo- 
fold, viz. 
t. Commuta- 
tive, what. 


Irjuſtice, 
aubat. 


2. Diftribu- 
ti, what. 


Corruption 
and Bribery. 


Money, what. Money, 


e then are, (1.) To hurt no Man in his Perſon, 
haracter, Fortune, or in any other wiſe whatever. 
(2.) To render to every one his t Due, both in Words 
and Deeds. Juſtice is of two Kinds; (I.) Commuta- 
tive; and (2.) Diſtributive. Commutative Juſtice con- 
ſiſts in the Equality of the Thing receiv'd and return d; 
and is the Virtue which renders to every one his own, in 
external Goods ; and is principally occupied in Buying 
and Selling, which is a Commutation of Things of equal 
Value; and the common and ſtandard Meaſure of ſuch 
kind of Commerce between Men, is what we call 


4 


THe Vice oppoſite to this we call Injuſtice; which 


conſiſteth in having more or leſs in the Permutation of 


Goods, than the aforeſaid Equality requires. | 
Difiributtve Fuſtice is that which conſiſts in diſtribut- 
ing Rewards and Puniſhments, according as every one 
hath deſerv'd; Honours, Dignity, Benefits, and Com- 
modities of all kinds, to whom they are due: As alſo 
Tributes, Taxes, Cenſures, and all kinds of Burthens 
and Penalties, where they are neceſſary and deſfetv'd. 
The firſt is call'd Remunerative Fuftice ; and the latter 
Correftive or Vindiftive Fuſtice. Corruption or Bribery, 
which is the taking of Gifts to prevent or pervert the 
due Diſpenſations of Fuſtice, are the oppoſite Vices hereto. 
VERACITY 
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 VeERACITY is that Virtue. whereby we are inelin'd Veracity det: 
to expreſs Truth, by Words or Signs equivalent thereto, n d). 
on all Occaſions. Truth is the Agreement of Words Truth, what. 
and Expreflions, either (I.) With the Thing itſelf ; or 
(2.) With our Under/tanding and Judgment, Falſity Falfity and a 
is the Oppoſite of the fir/? of theſe, as a Jye is to the De, what. 
latter. Simulation is our ſeeming to expreſs the Truth $;, ulati 
by Facts and Signs, which yet in Reality do not express 
it. Fallacity is the Vice by which we deceive another, Fallaci 95 5 
and impoſe on him a Falſity under the Pretence or Guiſe 
of Truth. | | 27 OY 8 
 FrpELITY is the Concord or Agreement of Fafts with Fidelity den d 
Promiſes and Covenants, expreſs d or underſtood. Faith paitb, ab. 
is the _ or Perſuaſion we have of this Fidelity in an- LA 
other Perſon, who is under a Promiſe to, or Contract 3 
with us; and the Act whereby we truſt to the Fideliyr 
of a Perſon in ſuch a Caſe, is call'd Confidence. Note, Confidence. 
This Virtus of Fidelity is alſo call'd (ſimply) Faith and 
Faithfulneſs. The oppoſite Vices hereto are, (1.) Infi- Ifidetity. 
delity and Unfaithfulneſs, when there is no Intention of 


performing what FI; promiſed. (2.) Per fidy, or Inſincerity, | Per fidy. E * 


when we do not ſufficiently, or as much as in us lies, en- 
desvour to perform our Promiſes and Contracts. ä 
EqQui1Ty 1s a due Correction or Moderation of the Equity dafi d. 
rigorous Exattion of Right contain'd in the Law. For 
ſince Laws are general Things, and do not reach the par- 
ticular State, Caſes, and Circumſtances of a Matter un- 
der all the Changes and Viciſfitudes it is obnoxious to, 
tis neceſſary they ſhoyld be duly temper'd by the mild 
Bules of Eguity ; which always direct 
us'to do to others as we would they ſhould do to us. 
The Vice oppoſite hereto is call'd Iniguity. Iniguiq. 


1 
* £ 
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VI. CHARITY is that benign and kind Diſpoſetion Charity de. 
and Affection towards our Neighbour, ariſing from the fl. 
Structure and Temper of our Nature, whereby we are 
inclin'd to procure all the Good we can to him, and to 
indenmify him from all the Evil we are able. This no- 
ble and generous Quality in us, the Latin Sages thought 
to expreſs or comprehend the whole Nature of Man near- 


hy, and therefore term d it Humanity. And the Greeks, T7*/ame with 


with a peculiar Propriety, call'd it Philanthropy, or the re ne 


Love of Mankind, This moſt extenſive Virtue com- 
prehends divers particular ones of very great Conſequence F 
and-Note, as follow, £ 


C BEN E- 


defend. © 


 Malewvolence. 
Hatred. 


Enmity. 


| Afability | 
def d. 


Comity deſin d. 


Mercy defin d. 


Qmpathy, | 


of ETHICS, 


- BxNEvOLENCE is that Part of Charity, or Love to 
our Neighbour, whereby we are inclin'd to wifh His 
Good from our Hearts, and to rejoice in his obtaining it; 


which latter Part is call'd Congratulation. To this 


Branch of Charity is oppoſed (I.) Envy, which is an 


Uneaſineſs of the Mind at another's Welfare and Hap- 


pineſs, (2.) Malevolence, or a wiſhing Ill to our Neigh- 


bour. (3.) Hatred, or that Affection which is prone to 


the Evil of our Neighbour, or whereby we abhor him. 
(4.) Enmity, which is an inveterate Hatred againſt our 
Brother, ſeeking an Occaſion to hurt or do him Harm. 

AFFABILITY isa Virtue whereby we benignly re- 
ceive, and freely cenverſe with thoſe who make their Ad- 
dreſs to us. | | 

ComiTy is a Virtue which renders us eaſy of Acceſs, 
and makes us ſhew ourſelves ſtocet, courteous, and plea- 
fant in all our Actions to thoſe we converſe, or hold any 
Commerce withal. By this Virtue - we expreſs a Plea- 
ſure and Delight in conferring Offices of Kindneſs on our 
Brethren, and conciliate their Love and Affection to us 
thereby, The Vice oppoſite to Comity is Moroſity, 
which conſiſts in a churliſh, dogged, ſurly, and contemp- 
tuous Affection of Mind towards our Fellow Creatures. 

Mercy is that Affection of Charity, which creates 
in us Pain at the Miſeries of others, and whereby we 
are inclin'd to ſuccour and relieve them. Tt ariſeth from 
Sympathy, or a Fellow-feeling of each other's Evils, na- 
turally implanted in our Frame. Mercy is exerciſed * 
chiefly in Forgiveneſs ; remitting the Rigour of our Claims 


and Dues, where they can't eaſily be had; and in re- 


Clemency, 
Crazlty. 


Beneficence. 


Male ficence. 


Man ſuetude. 


mitting or moderating the Severity of Penalties and Pu- 
niſbments; which latter is call'd Clemency. The con- 
trary Vice to this merciful Difpoiition, is called Crzelty ; 
a Quality therefore which one would think human Na- 
ture not capable of. „ kD | 
BENEFICENCE is that Office of Charity, which 
moves us to, procure and advance our Neighbour's Wel- 
fare, by doing him all the Good in our Power; let him 
be in Proſperity or Adverſity, our Friend or Foe. And 
to this heavenly Virtue is oppoſed Maleficence, or the de- 
diliſp Spirit of doing Ill to, or perſecuting of our Bre- 
thren, who are our own Fleſh and Blood. | 
MaxsUETUDE is that Virtue (near a-kin to Cle- 
mency) which teaches us prudently to moderate Anger, 
and ariſeth from a merciful Mind, Continued Manſue- | 
tude 
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to tude is call'd Longanimity, a Virtue which long reſtrains Longanimity. 
is Anger; and though we are often offended, it takes from 

t; our Minds the Deſire of Revenge. To theſe exalted 

is Virtues is oppoſed an irrational Barbarity, which renders Barbarity. 
an us capable (ſtrange to ſay ! ) of inflicting Cruelties and 

p- Miſeries, or ſeeing it done without Remorſe. 

h- 


$ IBERALITY is that Office of Charity, by which, Liberality 
to from the Impreſſions of Humamty towards: our poor and defir'd. 


m. 3 needy Neighbours, we are moved with a free and light 
ur Heart to ſupply them with Neceſſaries according to the 
n. Meſure of our Abilities Therefore this excellent 
e- Virtue is moſt of all conſpicuous in giving of Alms. And 


d- this Eleemoſynary Diſpoſition is ſo pleaſing to God, that 

he has aſſured us, that he who giveth to the Poor, lendeth Prov. xix. 17. 
fs, do himſelf; and that he will abundantly repay him, 
a- When the Subjects are Strangers or Foreigners, then this | 
ny # Virtue is call'd Hoſpitality. The oppolite Vice hereto Hoſpitality. 


ea- (could a reaſonable Man think there was any ?) is a 
our ingy Parſimony, or e e too often ſeen among 
zus the ſoul-leſs ungenerous Wealthy, who had rather their 


ity, Money contract a Rist, than yield any kind Influence 

mp- to the Needy. 34 

1 FRIENDSHIP is that more intenſe and refined Degree Friendſhip or 
ates of Charity, which we call Amity, and is the mutual Re- 4mity defin'd. 


we turn of Love to thoſe who love us; or it is the reciprocal 
om Benevolence and mutual Affection, with which we de: 
na- lightfully embrace and endear ourſelves to one another. 


iſed The Ties of Friendſbip are very great and ſolemn, and When Friend 
tims not to be diſſolved but by an incorrigible Degeneracy to hip only may 
e- Vice and Wickedneſs in our unhappy Friend. Be diffolved. 
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Theology, or 


Divinity de- 


fd. 


Chriſtianity. 
Judaiſm. 


Mahometa- 
niſm. 
Paganiſm. 


R Migion de- 


fer d. 


Ds tevofeld,viz. 


Natural Reli- 


gion defined. 


ReweaPd Re- 
ligion defined. 


Revelation. 


CCC ͤ ˙ 1 


Of the CaRISTIAN RELIGION. 


HAT Science which treats of the Being, 
LMature, and Attributes of GOD, and 
teaches the divers Articles of Faith con- 
cerning him, together with the true prac- 
tical Method of worſhipping' and ſerving 
„ e him, is call'd by the Greeks, Theology ; 
and by the Latins, Divinity. 


of Mahomet, it is term'd Mahometaniſm ; and the fame 
among the Heathens, we call Paganiſm, Theſe are the 
four great Syſtems of Divinity now in the World, and 
include all others. Each of which is alfo call'd by the 
general Name of Religion. 
RELIGION is that general Habit of Reverence 
towards the Divine Being, whereby we are ſenſible of 
our Obligations to him, and are both enabled and in- 
clin'd to worſhip and ſerve him, after that Manner we 
conceive to be moſt agreeable to his Will; that ſo we 
may procure his Favour and Blefling, and avoid his An- 
ger and Diſpleaſure. Religion is twofold, viz. Natural 
and Reveal d. | LO 
NATURAL RELIGION is that which Men may 
know, and be obliged to, by the Light of Nature and 
common Principles of right Reafen, improv'd by Con- 
ſideration and Experience, without the A ſiſtance of Di- 
vine Revelation. The Subſtance of Natural Religion is 
deliver'd under the two foregoing Titles. | 
ReveaLl'D REL1G10N is what Gad has obliged us 
to perform by the Manifeſtation of his Will, upon the 
Conſideration of temporal or ſuture = » ah and Pu- | 
niſhments. The two great Parts Hic, are Faith and 
Practice. 3 re ; 
TE Manner in which God reveals his Mind, is ge- 
nerally by Vificn or Inſpiration ; whatever God thus 
Jhews to Men, and they commit to Writing, theſe Wri- * 
ot tings 


S_— p— 1 a4 CCTia a 


1 ſhua 3 


verſally receiv'd by the Chriſtian Church, are therefore 


der theſe following Claſſes: (I.) Evangelical; as the 
Hour Goſpels, by St. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
b 
as the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
piſtles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians II. Gala- 
tians, Epheſians, Philippians, Colaſſians, 
Timothy II. Titus, Philemon; that to the 
of James, two of Peter, three of 


Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


tings are ſaid to be inſpired, and to contain the revead 
Mind and Will of Gd; and by the Chriftians theſe 
Writings are call'd, by way of Excellency, the Scrip- 
tures. My | | 

Taz Scriptures contain two Volumes or Canons of The Old Je. 
ſacred Writings ; the firſt is proper to the Fews, and is Sament. 


UE: 


* call'd the Ola Teſtament ; the other is proper to the 

2 Chriftians, and is calbd the New Teſtament ; and-both The New Te- 
together we call the ly Bible, or (ſimply) the Bible. Hament. 
The Chriſtians acknowledge the whole Bible, the 
only the firſt Part, for the Word of God. 


Fews The Bible. 


The Divifons 
of the Books of 
the Old Tefta- 
ment into.the 
Pentateuch. 

Prophets for- 
mer and lat- 
ter. | 


TEE Old Teftament contains various particular Books, 
which are divided under the following general Heads, 
viz. (1.) The Pentateuch, which contains the five Books 
of Moſes, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deutermomy, (2.) The firſt Prophets, containing Fo- 
udges, the two Books of Samuel and Kings, (3.) 
The latter Prophets: The greater, as Iſaiab, Feremiab, 
Ezekiel, Daniel The leſſer, call'd the twelve minor 
Prophets, viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Fonah, Mi- 
cah, Nahum, Habakkuk, - Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. (4.) The Hagigraphy, which contains the 
Books of Fob, Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles ; 
to which ſome add the Hiſtorical Books of Ruth, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Eſther, with the Lamentations of Feremiah, 
and the two Books of Chronicles, which complete the 
Old Teftament. | 

THE Books of the 


The Hagiqe 
graphy. 


New Teſtament may be ranged un- The Books of. 
the New Te- 
flament. | 
Evangelical, 
Hiftorical. © 
Epiftolical. 


ho are therefore call'd Evangeliſts. (2.) Hiſtorical; 


(3.) Epiſtolical; as the E- 
. Wee Ih. 


ebrews, one 
John, and one of 
Fude, (4.) Apacalyptical; as the Book of Revelations, 
Theſe complete the Canon of the New Te/tament. 

THE Books of the Old and New Teſtament being ad- 
judg'd authentic, that is, of Divine Authority, and uni: 


Apocahptical, 


Scriptures 
Canonical and 
Apocryphal. 
made the Canon or Rule of Faith and Practice in Mat- 


ters of Religion; and ſo they are call'd Canonical, in op- 


poſition to thoſe contain'd 


in the Apocrypha, whoſe Au- 


C 3 thentic- 


Of the CnRIsT IAN RELIGION; 
thenticneſs is doubted, and therefore they are ſaid to be 
Apacryphal. Theſe are the Books of Tobit, Judith, Wif- 
dam, Ecclefiafticus, Baruch, two Books of Eſdras, two 


of the Machabees, the Additions to Efther and Daniel, 


the Prayer of Manaſſes, the Story of the three Chil- 


Aren, of Suſannah, and of Bel and the Dragon. Though 


Reafons to 
e they are 
D : 


Rom. ii. 2. 


the Papiſts hold theſe Books to be authentic for the moſt 
part, and are therefore moſt of them receiv'd into the 


Canon of inſpired Writings by the Council of Trent, &c. 


Bur that they are apocryphal, and not of equal Au- 
thority with the other, the Proteſtants prove by the fol- 
lowing Reaſons : (1.) Becauſe they were wrote by none 


of the Prophets, but after Malachi, the laſt of the Pro- 


phets. (2,) Becauſe they were not wrote in the Hebrew 
Tongue, as were all the other Books of the Old Teftament, 
but in the Greek. (3.) Becauſe the Fetus never received | 
them into their Canon of authentic Scriptures, yet to 


them were committed the Oracles of God, ſaith St. 


Paul. (4.) Becauſe they are no where cited in the New | 
Teftament by Chriſt or his Apoſtles ; and therefore not 
acknowledg'd by them. (5.) Becauſe in them we find 
many Things inconſiſtent both with themſelves and 


with the Canonical Books: Beſides ſeveral Abſurdities, 


The Reaſons 
ing the 


Authority of 
the Books of 
the Old Tefta- 


© ft . 
ment. 
7. ” 
W ” 
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Fables, &c. not worth minding. | 

THAT the Books of the Old and New Teſtaments are 
authentic, or of divine Authority and Inſpiration, the fol- 
lowing Arguments ſufficiently prove, vzz. (I.) The Law 
of Moſes was deliver'd to him by God himſelf on Mount 
Sinai, attended with various Wonders and terrible Pro- 


. digies, in the open Sight of the whole Congregatian of 


the Hraelites; and therefore they could not be impgſed 
on in that reſpect. (2.) The ſame contains the Pre- 
ditions of various future Events; all which it alſo 


proves to have come to paſs. (3.) The Books of the 


Prophets contain ſeveral Predictions, which were proved 
to happen accordingly, both by profane Hiſtorians,” and 
the Writers of the New Teſfament. (4.) They ſay no- 
thing but what is conſiſtent with Mofes's Law. (5.) 
They contain nothing repugnant to the Chriſtian \Reve- 
lation afterwards made. (6.) They ſpeak with the great- 
eſt Reverence of God, always recommend Virtue, and 
inveigh againſt Vice. 09 Their Authority is attefted 
by the Writers of the New Te/ffament, If then the Au- 
thority of the /atter be good, that of the former muſt be 
ſo too, LEN By | 
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Bur the Authority of the Books of the New Tefta- The Authority 
ment is abundantly prov'd from theſe evident Reaſons : of the Books of 
(1.) The Writers thereof were able to know and write the NewTefta- 
the Truth; becauſe what they writ was not of Things ent proved 
in antient Times, in diſtant or foreign Countries, or by divers Ar- 
done in a Corner; but in their own Days, in their own guments. 


Time; and of which they themſelves were Eye and Zar- : 
Witneſſes. (2.) As they were not, nor could be impo- 
ſed on themſelves, ſo neither can they be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of impoſing on others, for the following Reaſons : ' 
(I.) They were ſimple, plain, illiterate Plebeians, Tradeſ- 
men, and Mechanics for the moſt part ; and therefore 
could not pretend to Art and Craft enough to impoſe. 
upon the whole World. (2.) If they were as cunning as - 
you pleaſe, tis certain their Relation, if fictitious, is 
very ill contrived, and could never have ſucceeded as an 
Impoſture. For (3.) there were enough living in and 
about the ſame Country and Regions to confute them to 


their Faces, had their Story been falſe, and not well- 


known Matter of Fact. (4.) But tis plain from many 
Paſſages, (as where they ſpeak of their own Failings; 
their Meanneſs of Parentage, Perſon, and Profeſhon ; 
their Contention with each other, &c.) they could have 
no Intention of Fallacy, or Impoſture ; becauſe it would 
then have been their Intereſt to have conceal'd ſuch Par- 
ticulars. (5.) The Religion which they promulge, pro- 
hibits all Lying, under the Penalty of eternal Condem- 
nation; wherefore if Impoſtors, they were ſelf- condem- 
ned. _ (6.) Tis evident, ſince the whole Tenour of the bas hh 
Naw Teſtament turns upon the Praiſe of Virtue and Pu- "PER. 
rity of Life, and a manifeſt Abhorrence and Prohibition IS 
of all kind of Vice and Wickedneſs, that nothing can III 
be more abſurd, than to imagine it proceeded from the 

Devil, and not from God, from whom alone fuch an 

excellent Doctrine could be expected. (7.) There is "i 
no Poſhbility of ſeeing which way thoſe Authors could J 
make any Advantage of ſuch an Impoſture to themſelves, - I 
or others; and to ſuppofe they would take the Pains to 
invent and ſpread one for none at all, is abſurd and filly. 
(8.) On the contrary, they ſuffer'd many Afflictions, 
and Death itſelf, in Defence of their Doctrine; which 
mult either argue them to be true and fincere, or infa- 


tuated with the Love of what all the World beſides ab- 
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bor. (g.) The manifeſt End and Purpoſe of the Chri- 
tian Ruligion is the Glory of God, and the preſent and 
future Happineſs of Man; which things are only wor- 
thy of God, and could therefore only come from him. 
110.) The New Teftament contdins nothing contrary to 
Reaſon, though it - improves our natural Reaſon _ 
much; and is therefore good, and worthy our Belief. 
(11. <Phe Account of our Saviour Feſus Chrift, the 
HBurthen of the New. Te/tament, is in all reſpects con- 
formable to the Predictions of the Meffiah in the Old 
Teflament; and therefore the Story of him muſt be true. 
(12.) Laſtly, ſeveral of the principal Facts related in the 
New Teſtament, are likewiſe mention'd in the profane 
Hiſtories of thoſe Times, and alſo by the Fewiſb Hiſto- 
rians themſelves; by which Means the Truth of them is 
ſufficiently confirmead. „3 
De Scriptures Tk facred Writings then of the Old and New Te- | 
are theOracles ſament are the Oracles of God, or his revealed Will to 
God. Mankind. They therefore contain every thing neceſſary 
for us to know concerning God and ourſelves; and to 
enable us with Certainty to conduct our moral and reli- 
gious Life in ſuch wiſe as ſhall render us acceptable to 
him whilſt here, and to ſecure our future and eternal 
_, Happineſs in the World to come. But to be more par- 
ticular, the great Uſe of the Scriptures, or Revelation, 

is moſt remarkable under the following Heads, viz. - 
The great Ad- © Firſt, By the Scriptures we learn that the Worlds 
vantage of the were framed by the Word (or Power and Wiſdom) of 
Scriptures, by God that the Heavens and the Earth were of old, to- 
informing us of gether with the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, the 
ihe univerſal Handy-work of that great God, whoſe Power and 
State of the Wiſdom are infinite and unſearchable. From thence 
paturalWorld. ve learn the original Formation of Man, and the Pro- 
duction of - Beaſts, Fouls, Fiſhes, Trees, and Plants; 
which the Heathen in vain fought after. From thence 
only we have any Memoirs of the innocent and lapſed 
State of Man, and Manner thereof. From thence only 
we have an original and perfect Account of the univer- 
ſal Deluge, and the Cauſe and Manner thereof: Alſo 
how the n e again reſtor'd and re-peopled; with 
the Difference between the Aute-diluvian and Peſt-dilu- 

vian World in many Reſpects. Again, from thence 
we know God's Government of the natural World and. 
laftly, his Deſign to bring about its final Cataſtrophe by 
1 „„ 2 general 
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as a reaſonable Man muſt naturally abhor and deteſt; 
ay the more effectually to deter from defiling his 


a ral Conflagration, or Burning: And its Re- 
— — or hew State of the Heavens 
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and the Earth. | None. of which Zreat Pants could 
be known from natural Light, by the wiſeſt Heathen 
Philaſephe ad 13 
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and more adequate Notions and Sentiments of Gad, great Uſe of + 
and of his various Attributes and Perſections, than the Scriptures, 
is diſcoverable by the mere Light of the moſt re- ix informing 
ctified Reaſon. They alſo acquaint us much with 27 f be me- 
the metaplyſical Natute of Spirits, and immateria! ahhα, Na- 
Beings : As of God himſelf; of the various Or- * N | 
ders of Angels, as Seraphims, Cherubims, Ac. and 737% 
the great Deſetion of ſome of them from their firſt , - | 
State of celeſtial Glory, and their Condemnation to Een, oO 
the perpetual Horrors of the infernal State. We | ; 
farther learn from thence the Intercourſe and Mini- 


firy of Angels and good Spirits, for the carrying on 


the State of the moral World, as well as the natural; 
and conſequently of the more immediate and ſpecial 


Providence of God, with reſpect to Mankind. 


Thirdly, The Scripture not only contains the The Scripturts 

moſt perfect Syfem of Morality, but refines and illu- very #29cb 4. 

ſtrates wi moral Virtue, and recommends and en- lufirate ond : 
forces the Practice thereof, with-the additional 24o- _ 25 „ 
tives of temporal and eternal Felicity. If then the 7 Ie. BE 
Heathen could adviſe to a moral and virtuous Life,” ”.-., . 
only becauſe Virtus ſeem'd its own Reward, with how igional res? 
much more Force and Power doth it ſtand recommend- fh Sandi. 
ed in Scripture, when, beſides its own eligible Quali- ons of Re- 
ties and Merits, it has all the Happineſs entail'd upon ward. and © 
it, which the Nature of Man is capable of, or can Purifoments, © 
defire ? Add to this, that though Vice and Wrckedneſs, e 
in every Degree, be in itſelf directly oppoſite to the WEN 
moral Nectitude of Man's Nature, and therefore ſuch - . 


Nature therewith, the Scriptures prohibit every Species: 

thereof with the Penalty of God's Mrath and Venge- 

ance. Thus Virtue is encouraged, and Vice prohibi- 

ted, with the San##ions of Rewards and Puniſoments; 

and that from the Authority, not of an Heathen Pit 

loſopher, but the great Author of Nature, Gd bim- ©. 
"ITE a l « 
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26 
From them 
eve Tearn the 
Repeal 4 the 
Jewiſh Law, 
and the Infli- 
tution of Chri- 
flianity. 


- Fourthly, From the Scriptures we learn the Repeal 


and. Abolition of the Fewiſh Law of Types, Ceremo- 


nies, and Carnal Ordinances ; and the In/titution of 
a more perfect, rational, and noble Scheme of Reli- 


gien and Devotion, by JESUS CHRIST, the pro- 


miſed MESSIAH and SAVIOUR of the World, 
the SON and ANOINTED of God, who de- 
legated and ſent him with full Power and Commiſſion 


ſo to do. And this is the greateſt and moſt momentous 


The Scripture 


He is the Son 
of God. 

His Incarna- 
£100. 


Without Sin. 
The true 


Meſſiab. 
The Revealer 
of God's Will. 
The great 
Axtigpe. 


Taught the 
of God. 


Hi 4 P red:- 
ions. 
Taught the 
Reſurretion © 
and future 
Judgment. 


That he him- 
felf was ap- 
pointed * udge. 


Point of Revelation. | | 
Tm xs Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning 


Feſus Chriſt is, (1.) That he is the Son of God, and 


was with God before the World was made. (2.) 
That in Time he took upon him a Body of Fleſh, was 
born of a Virgin, and was, to all appearance, an hu- 
man Perſon. (3.) That he grew to the State of 
Manhood, and liv'd a reg pure and righteous Life, 
abſolutely free from Sin, or culpable Actions. (4.) 
That he declared himſelf to be the predicted or pro- 
miſed Meſfiah, or the Anointed of God, whom the 
Fews expected from their Writings. (5.) That he 
came to reveal the Mind of. God his Father, and to 
enlighten and reform a dark and degenerate World. 


(6.) That he was the great Antitype deſign'd and 
prefigured by the Fewih Law of Types and Cere- 


monies, and that therefore in him their Law was 
completed and fulfilled ; and ſo, the End being an- 
ſwer' d, was not to ſubſiſt any longer. (7:) That he 
went about doing Acts of Charity and Beneficence; 
that he endeavour'd to bring Perlorm off from their 
Corruptions, Superſtitions, and Idolatries, to the ſpiri- 
tual and true Worſhip of God, (8.) That he foretold 
his own Death, and Reſurrection, after three Days, 
from the Grave, and his Aſcenſion into Heaven. (9.) 
That he was ſent to declare to the World, that God 
has deſign'd, at the final Period of the World, to 
raiſe the dead Bodies of all, both good and bad, from 


their Grave, and to judge them for the Things done 


in this Life, and to award and aſſign every one his 
Doom, according to the Merit or Demerit of their 
Lives. (10.) That all who are alive at that great 
Day ſhall be changed; and that He himſelf was ap- 
pointed by God his Father to be the awful Judge of 
Quick and Dead. (11.) That God had made it the 

{ . indiſpen · 
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Of the CRISsT IAN REL1G10N!: 7 


indiſpenſable Duty to every Man to believe the Do- . 
Arines which he preached ; and to confirm the Truth 6 
of all his Pretenſions, he wrought divers Miracles in He wrought © 


the open View of all Men, by the mighty Power of Miracles. © 
God his Father, (12.) That he made choice of Chu/es his * 
twelve ſelect Men, call'd his Diſciples, and ſent them twekve Diſ. 
forth to preach and promulge his Doctrine, and gave ciples. 
them Power to work Miracles alſo in Confirmation | 
of it. (13.) That being about the thirtieth Year of His Baptiſm. 
his Age, he was baptized by his Prodromus, or Fore- 
runner, John the Baptiſt; and was in that Action 
recogniz'd the Son of God, by an audible Voice from Recogniz'd 
Heaven ; and conſecrated by the Deſcent of the Holy hs Bu of 
Spirit in the Shape of a Dove. (14.) But notwith- God. | 
ſtanding the invincible Power of heavenly Eloquence, 
of ſupernatural Works and Wonders, of Purity and 
Perfection of Doctrine, the Fews would not believe The Jews re- 
him, nor receive him; but remain'd incorrigibly ob- Jed bim. 
flinate and inimicable. (15.) That by conſtantly re- They conſpire, 
proving their Incredulity, Superſtition, Hypocriſy, and and put him 
other innumerable Vices, they conceiv'd an Hatred to Death. 
—_ him ; and at laſt conſpired his Death, which | 
ey ſoon after effected; he being hanged on the Croſs. 
as a Malefactor to his Prince and Country. (16.) 
That foreſeeing his Death near at hand, he in- The Eucharift 
ſtituted the Sacrament of his Supper, (which we call or Lord"s-Sup- 
the Euchariſt) as a Memorial of his Body broken, and per inſtituted. 
his Blood ſhed for the Remiſſion of Sins. (17.) That derb 
the third Day after his Burial, he aroſe from the His Re 
Grave, and converſed with his Diſciples in the open n. 
Sight of all, as he had before predicted. (18.) That Preaching the 
after his Reſurrection, he called together his Diſciples, Goſpel infli- 
and commanded them to go abroad into the World, #zed. | 
and preach the Goſpel of Repentance, and Remiſſion of 
Sins, in his Name, to all Perſons in all Nations, be- 
ginning at Feruſalem. (19.) That he enjoin'd them Bapri/m infli- 
to baptize all whom they could prevail with to repent, ruted. 
and believe the Goſpel, and that in the Name of the 
Father, Sen, and Hay Ghoſt, and promiſed his Pre- 


+ 
* : 
. 
* 


* 


ſence with them to the End of the World. (20.) 

That immediately after this he aſcended up into Hea- His Aſcenſon 

ven in a moſt public Manner; that he there acteth into Heaven. 
the Part of an Advocate and Interceſſor with God the Our Advocate 

Father for us Sinners here below, who believe in ns _ Intercaf- 

| | aal 4. 
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and endeavour. to conform our Lives to his Laws; 
and that it is in the Power of every individual Perſon 

. fo to do, if he pleaſes. | Ko 
Chriſtianity Tusk Particulars concerning Chriſt, make the 
defined. | Subftance or principal Part of Chriſtianity ; which is 
* nothing elſe but our profeſſing Feſus Chriſt to be the 
true Meſfiah and Son of God, the Saviour of the World, 
and who hath given us a true Revelation of the Mind 
and Will of God; which we are obliged to regard as 
our ſole Rule in all the Affairs of Religion, both in 
Faith and Practice. W el 
Tu Extent of Chriſtianity in the World, or all 
thoſe ſeveral Kingdoms and Countries where the Chri- 
_  flran Religion is profeſſed and embraced, are, taken to- 
Chriftendom. gether, call d Chriſtendom 3 and this conſiſteth of 
| many (ſome more general, ſome more particular, &c.) 
| different Religions Societies, which are call'd Churches. 
A Chriſtian A CHRISTIAN CHURCH is a Society or 
Congregation of Men and Women, who are call'd out 
from the, vicious World by the Preaching of the G 
fel, and are regulated in all the Parts of their ritual 
Diſcipline, and Articles of Faith, by the plain Rules 
and Preſcriptions of the New Teſtament ; and whoſe 
Lives are correſpondent to their Holy Profeſſion. 
7 Tre "MINISTERS of the Chriſtian Church, 
the Church in the primitive State thereof, were Extraordinary or 
extraordinary Ordinary, The Extraordinary were chiefly three, 
and ordinary. yiz,. (I.) Apoſtles, who were delegated by Chrift with 
Extraordina- Potuer and Commiſſion to preach the Goſpel, and to 
„ .. work Miracles in Confirmation thereof, among all 
Apef _ Nations. (2.). Prophets, who were not ſuch as ſimply 
F, foretold Things, but thoſe to whom God was pleaſed 
to reveal his more ſecret Counſels and Defigns, and 
who related and preached the ſame to Men, A Chri- 
Evangeliſts. ſtian Prophet was God's Nuncio. (g.) Evangeliſts, ſuch 
who were Aſſiſtants to the Apoſtles in preaching the 
Goſpel ; and were indued with many extraordinary 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, as of Languages, Interpre- 
tation, &c. But fince the Efabhiſhment of Chrifti- 
anity in the World, theſe extraordinary Offices have 

_ ceaſed. 

Tux Ordinary Minifters of the Chriſtian Church. 
Ordinary are principally three. (I.) A Biſhop (call'd in Greeky 
Minifters. Epiſcopos) who had the Over/ight of the Fleck or 
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Of the CuxIsTIAN RELIGION. 5 
Church of Chrift 3 to him pertain'd the Preaching of His Govern- 
the Word, and due Regulation of the Church both in t. 
Faith and Manners. And this Rule __ — 8 
of the Biſhop is call'd Epiſcopacy. (2.) Presbyters, or OJ. 
Elders, or Priefts ; 2 ſuch as preach'd the 2 . 
Word, and admini/tred the Sacraments, and perform'd Elder, Pries 
all the other ſacred Functions of the Miniſtry under 
the Inſpection of the _ But it is a Controverſy 
whether the Scripture doth not intend the ſame Per 
or Officer by the Appellations Biſbop and Presbyter. Their Power 
The Power of the Presbyter is call'd Presbytery. (3.) Presbytery. 
Deacons ; theſe were ſuch as officiated in that Part of Deacons. 
the Chriftian Miniſtry which related to the Poor; and 
their Buſineſs was to take the Collections of Money 


made in the Church, and to diſtribute it to the Ne- 


celſities of the Poor, and other ſacred Uſes. And their 
Nee, properly ſpeaking, is call'd the Mini ſtry, or i 
Deaconſhip. Theſe Officers are all perpetual in the Deaconſbip. 
Chriſtian Church. % | e | 
ORTHODOXY (with Chriſtians) is that Faith, Orthodoxy and 
Belief, or Opinion which is ſtrictly right and true, and Heterodoxy, 
in every Part comportant with the Scripture Rule and what. 
Declaration of Chriſtian Doctrine. The contrary to 
this, viz. wrong or falſe Belief, is call'd Hgerodoxy. 
HERESY ſometimes ſignifies a Se or Party of Hereſy, what. 
Chriſtians, diſtinguiſh'd from the general Church, by 
ſome particular and peculiar Notions, Opinions, or 
Practices. Sometimes it fignifies an Opinion or Sen- 
t1ment contrary to that which is generally receiv d and 
eſteem'd Qrthodox. TROP Broacher of fuch Opi- 
nions, Tc. is call'd an Hereftarch ; and all thoſe who Herefarch. 
catkece it; Nrn. Heretics. 
SC HIS Mis an unneceſſary Separation of one or Schiſm, what. 
more embers from the Body of a Church. And the 
Perſons thus dividing, or cauſing fuch a Diviſion, are 
properly calPd Schiſmatics. t *tis common for the Schi/matics. 
pin Church to term thoſe who diſſent or divide 
from it Heretics and Schiſmatics ; whether they really 
deſerve it or not. | e | | 
TAE general Divg/ion of the Chriſtian Church is The great Di- 
into the Greek and Roman. The Greek Church is ven of the 
govern'd by four Patriarchs, viz. of Alexandria, of Chriftian 
eruſalem, of Antioch, and of Conftantinople ; the Church, into 
tter of which calls himſelf the Oecumenical Patriarch, n a 
'Y on - 
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Of the CRIST IAN REL1IG10N, 
on account of his reſiding in the Imperial' City, and 
his larger Fur:ifdift:on than the reſt. ' The Greek 
Church holds, (1.) That the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only 
from the Father, not From the Son, but by the Son. 
(2.) Yet they believe him to be God, and the Spirit 
of the Son, (3.) They reject the Pope's Supremacy. 


(4.) They attend Prayer Morning and Evening, on 


Sundays and Holidays. (5.) They enjoin the Obſer- 
vation of divers Fafts and Feafts in the Church. (6. ) 
Alſo Obedience and Honour to their Priefts. (7. 
They enjoin Confeſſion of Sins four times a Year to a 
regular Prieft. (8.) They forbid the Laity to read 
the Books of Heretics. (q.) They enjoin Prayer for 
Kings, and all Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrates. 
(10.) They pray for Souls departed in the Chriſtian 
Faith, 11.) Alſo for the Converſion of Schiſmatics 
and Heretics, ' (12.) They forbid the Laity to invade 
the Rights and Benefits of the Clergy ; and all kind 
of Sacrilegious Acts. (13.) They forbid marrying in 


. Lent, or other Fafts. (14.) They prohibit the fre- 


quenting Theatres, or to imitate any Gentile Cuſtoms, 
{15.) They have four Lents ; the firſt begins the 14th 
of November ; the ſecond, the great Lent before Ea- 
fler ; the third begins the Week after Pentecoft-; and 


the fourth on the firſt of Auguſt." (16.) At theſe 


Times they eat nothing that has Blood or Oil, nor 
Milk-Meats ; but Herbs and Shell-fſþh, And they 
will ſcarce allow Fleſb-Broth or an Egg at thoſe times, 
even to a ſick Patient, though his Life depend on it. 
17.) Their Priefts think it no Sin to be drunk on a 
Feſtival-day. (18. ) They are as ridiculous in the 
Hiſtories of their Saints as the Popiſh Legendaries. 
(19.) They baptize Infants at eight Days old, by 
Dipping them three times under Water in the Name 
of the Trinity. (20.) They uſe a kind of Exorciſm, 
Union, Croſſing, Sealing, &c. in their 5 
(21.) They have only one Godfather, or Godmother, 
according to the Sex of the Child, (22.) They uſe a 
particular Chriſm or Anointing to confirm the Perſon 
baptiz d with a deal of Ceremony. (23.) In the Eu- 
chariſt they ſeal their Bread in the Form of a Croſs; 
their Bread is leaven'd ; they communicate in both 
Kinds, but it muſt be faſting; they receive the Bread 


and Wine together in a Spoon from the Hand of a 


Prieft, 
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Of the CuRIsTIAN RELIGION, 


 Prieft. (24.) They acknowledge no Tranſubſantia- 


tion, pay a ſort of Adoration to the Sacrament. 
1050 Their Excommunications are made on very frivo- 
Occaſions, though full of terrible Curſes. (26.) 


They believe that departed Souls go either to Heaven 


or Hell immediately. (27.) They call Marriage one 
of their ſeven Myſteries, and abſolutely prohibit the 
Marrying a fourth Time. (28.) They worſhip paint- 
ed Images, but curſe graven or carved ones. (29.) In 


the Worſhip of Angels and Saints, they differ little from 
the Papiſts. (30.) They reckon ſeven Sacraments, 


the ſame as the Church of Rome ; but hold only Bap- 
tiſm and the Euchariſt neceſſary to Salvation. (31. 

hey reject the Apecryphe from being canonical; yet 
hold ſome Traditions of equal Authority with the Scri- 
pture. (32.) They hold Juſtification from Faith and 


Wirks conointly. | 


TE Roman Church holds, (1.) That Peter was The Defrines, 
the Prince of the 4po/tles, or had the Primacy among Tenets and Su- 
them. (2.) That he came to Rome A. C. 42. go- perfiitions of 
vern'd the Church there as Supreme Biſhop twenty-four the Church of 


Years and a half ; and was crucified with his Head Rome. 
downwards. (3.) That he was Infallible. (4.) That 


he receiv'd from Chriſt the Keys of Heaven and Hell; 


or Power to anathematize, and to abſolve Sins. (5. 


That they have had an uninterrupted Succeſſion of Bi- 


ſhops from Peter; whom they call Popes. (G.) That 
therefore the Pope is the ſupreme or univerſal Biſhop or 
© Head of the Chriſtian Church. ( h ) And that like- 

e alſo inherits the 


wiſe he is infallible, (8.) That 
Power of Abſelving Perſons from Sin, or binding them 
with Anathema's or Curſes, as Chriſt's Vicar. (g.) 


That he is ſupreme Head of the State as well as Church; | 


and can inaugurate and depoſe Kings and Princes, as 
well as ordain and excommunicate Biſhops and Prigſts. 
{10.). That he can grant Indulgences and Diſpenſa- 
tions for committing Sins, and perpetrating horrid 


Crimes. {11.) They believe that Chrift did really 
deſcend into Hell, and releas'd the Souls of former 


Saints there detain'd. (12.) They hold a Purgatory, 


or a Place where Souls are purified by Fire, before 
they enter into perfect Bliſs. (13.) They pretend 
| alſo, that by ſaying Maſs the Prieſts can deliver Souls 
from the Fire of Purgatory, (14.) They e the 
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ſame is effected alſo by Works of Superer ation, and 
the Prayers of Angels. (15. ) They introduced the 
Sign of -the Crofs, Chrijms, ors, Sprinkling, Ke. 
in Baptiſm. (16. ) They forbid the reading the ſacred 
Seriptures by the Laity. (17, ) They receive the Abo- 
crypba into the Canon of the authentic Scripture. 


(18,) They hold divers Tragitions by which they pre- 4 


tend to ſupply the Defe#s of Holy Scripture. (19. 
They recken ſeven Sacraments, viz, Baptiſm, Con- 
firmatien, the Lyyd's-Supper, Penance, Extreme Un- 
Sion, Orders, and Marriage, (20. ) In the Eucharift, 
they mix Water with the Wine, and refuſe the Cup 
to the Laity ; and uſe unleaven d Bread. (21.) They 
hold Tranſubſtantiation, or that the Bread and Wine, 
in the Euchariſt, by the Conſecration of the Prieſt, 
is changed into the real Body and Blood of Chriſt 3 
which they firſt cauſe to be ador'd with many Super- 


'- flitions, and - Gay 1m eat him, (22.) They | 


worſhip the Virgin Mary, Angels, Saints, and Images 
of all Sorts, by Prayer, Qfferimgs, &c. (23. They 
enjoin Celibacy, or a ſingle State, te their Prieſts. 
(24. ) They are forbid alſo to read the Books of Here- 
tics.  (25.) They make a Diſtinction of mortel and 
venial Sins, to ſerve the Purpoſes of Averice and Am- 
bition. (26. ) They enjoin Confeſſion of dins in the 
Ear of a Prieft, which they call auricular Confeſſion, 
27.) They hold good Works meritorious, and fell 
orks of Supererogation very often to poor Bigais for 
the Eapiation of their Crimes, very dearly. (28. 


They enjoin the keeping the Faſt of Lent with ſtriẽt 
Abſtinence from all Fleſh ; yet allow the eating Hh; 
ſo near a-kin is their Phzloſophy to their Divinity. 


29.) They ſay Maſs for the Dead as well as the Li- 
ving, to make the greateſt Uſe (or Gain) of Goglt- 
| — ( 29.) They ſay the Fire of Purgatery hath eight 

Degrees of Heat, and that of Hell but four. (30.) 

They make it a damnable Sin for any to doubt of their 
Dictates, though ever ſo abſurd and ridiculous. (37. ) 
They impoſe Penancs for Sin, but you may oſten ex- 
change the Painful for the Pecuniary ; ſuch is their 


_ Clemeney ! (32.) They profeſs Poverty ; and have” 
inſtituted an Order of Mendicant Friars ;' fo much do 
they abhor Greatneſs, Riches, and Honour , (3) 


They count all other Religious heretical and dammable. 
ERC. - . (34.) They 
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(34) They pretend to have the Power of working 
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— 
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rracles. (35:) They canonize Perſons for Saints 
but Money more than Holineſs is neceſſary for this. 


(36.) They profeſs Chaſtity, both Men and Nomen; 
as we have very notable Inſtances in the Orders of 
Meonks and Nuns. (37.) They are very jealous in the 
Cauſe of Religion, as many have experienced by the 
cruel, inhuman, and bloody Court of Inquiſition. ( 3.) | 

ro- 


The Multitude of Ceremonies, Fuſts, Feſtivals, 
NN Pilgrimages, Orders, Qfices, and Innovations 
of all kinds are too tedious to relate, and too incredible 
to believe : So that if you take Popery in its native 
Dreſs and Complexion, you muſt be pretty wiſe to know 
whether it is in the whole moſt like Chri/tianity, Ju- 
daiſin, Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm. LED] 


Tazst amazing Corruptions in the Roman Church Proteflants 
occaſion'd the Separation of a large Body of People whence. 


from her in the Days of King Henry the Eighth ; 
who, from their prote/ting againſt Popery and Romiſh 


Decrees, were call'd Proteftants:: And who, ſince . 
their general Reformation, have variouſly ſubdivided. 


from each other, and according to their different Opi- 


nions and Practices have obtain'd peculiar Appellations : 
As Lutherans, Catviniſts, who follow Martin Luther, 
and John Calvin, two of the firſt Reformers : Armi- 


nians and Socinians, the Followers of Fames Arminus, 


Lutherans; : 


and of Socinus The Unitarians, who allow but one Socinians. 
Perſon, viz. of the Father, in the Godbead; and Tri- Unitarians. 
nitarians, who aſſert three Perſons in the Godhead, as Trinitarians. 


of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, according to A-. 


thanaſius's Creed. But the moſt ſub/tantial Diviſions * 


of Proteſtants are the following, vi. 


Tus CHURCH f ENGLAND, which 
is eftabliſh'd by the Authority of Parliament; and is 
therefore the * Church in England, and moſt 
Parts of the Britiſh King's Dominions : The Hierar- 


The Church - 


England, 


chy or Government whereof is Archiepiſcopal ; and for 


the Defrines and Practical Worſhip therein, they are 


ufficiently known, All thoſe who do not join with 
this eſtabliſh'd Church, are call'd Nen- conformiſit or 


Difenters, As, 
R I. PRES 


Difſenters, 


* 4 
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Prechyterians. 


depend enti. 


br and /inging of Pſalms. 


Of the CHRISTIAN REL1GHON. 
I. PRESRYTERIANS, who aſſert the Go- 


vernment of the Church-is not by Biſhops, but Prof 
byters, or ruling Elders ; and that there is no Order in 


7 Church of divine Inſtitution ſuperior to that of a 
reſbyter ; who therefore hath Power to ordain 4 


niſters, which is by Faſting, Prayer, 410 11 4 | 
Mi-. 


of Hands. They have three: Courts, 


niſter of each Pariſh, with his Eides 220 the Con- 
gregatian, (2.) A Court of Preſbytery ; conſiſting of 
a-great Number of Miniſters yy Iders, aſſociated 
for „ particular Churches. ( 3.) The high. 


rt is a Synod, which they hold may be Pro- 
— 8 National, or Ozcumenical ; and allow of Ap- 
peals from the leſſer to the greater. They baptize by 
Sprinkling, as does the Church of England; and their 
common Worſhip conſiſts in am Prayer, N 


* 


II. INDEPE NDENTS, ſo card. becauſe they 
hold that every particular Congi 
pleat Power of 7 Ame within itſelf, inde 
of any Bj „ Synod, or Council; and ſo diſcard Al 
Superiority or Subordination of particular Churches to 
one another. In moſt other Reſpects — agree with 
the Preſbyterians. 


III. ANABAPTISTS ; or (as they call them- 


ſelves) Bapti/?s ; their main diſtinguiſhing Principle is 


Baptiſm by Dipping or a d A the Perſon wholly un- 
der Water; and reject ethod of & prinkling, 


uſed by others, as an Innovation, or human — 


and altopether unſcriptural. For the fame Reaſon, 


they inſiſt upon it that adult or grown Perſons, not 


Infants, are the proper Subjects of E becauſe, 


as the Scripturs Tequites, they are capable of 
Repentance and Faith, which its the Prerequz, — 
thereto. For their Opinimn, they alledge, (1.) 
Precept and Precedent of Chit himſelf. ( 2.) — 
of the ee (3.) The Practice of the 1 
Church for the firlk thice Centuries, (4) The prop 


Etymology of the Word-Baptize, which N oy wilt 


not admit Sprintling. (5. ) The ſevera * 
the New Teſtament, which all render the 
Favour of Dipping, not of Sprinkling, (6.) From th 
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Of the Can IST IAN REL 1G V. 35 
Deſt of the 0 rdinance, they, argue 1 714 7 be 2 | 
thi aher n 66k cj f anſwer 
_ 9 5 of the 1 about ET 


8.) The Words of the Nubric of the Churth of 1 2 
land itſelf, which ab olutely enjoin ah but ri, 1 


lng ogy of 7 Pike 45 het oy 12 2 X the 


Church in vor * 5 e ng only. the rig To all 
which, and many other Arguments, the Ped obaptifts 
return various Alon — whether ſufficient, 1 is not 1 
my Buſineſs here to y. This Denomination F008 CINE TI > 6 
near the  Prijbyterians i in their Hi erarchy . be 
knowledge Hebrews vi. 1, 2. for a kind of ares | | 
of their fundamental Defrines and 7 

n * Duakers, 


Tv. QUARK ERS, ſo calfd from Naive e 
Jene; and ſuch like rantic and ridiculou motions, 
ich they ſeem'd fond of formerly ; bet now 
| more ſober, and diſown the Name of e The 
2 Tetiets of this People are always. variable and chan-, 
3 but their two 117 5 434 are, (.2,): The 
75 t within, When 5 is ſuffcient to guide 
every Mar in Matters 0 Religion, and! is more. in- 
fallible the ſacred 2 chemſch⸗ Ives. ( 2.) 
They deny all external Ceremonies, and Seruices, but . 
Preaching and Prayi 55 and even the two Sac ments, . ie 
. Baptiſin and the 25 arift, Their other Modes 401 
too well kriown to need a Deſcription. They firſt 
| appear d about the Year 1650. 5 
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2 UDAIS M; or tie RELIGION L 
ad STATE of the Jews. | 


Hebrews, HE People of whom we are now about 

ewhence ſo 8. as to ſpeak, were 0r1ginally called Hebrews : 

called. r Hbraham was firſt called by this Name by 

be Canaanites, Gen. xiv. ver. 13. and 
from him it continued with all his Poſte- 
rity. See Gen. xxxix. 14 and 179, Now Abraham 
was called an Hebrew, either from his being of the 
Family of Heber, Gen. xi. 14. who was in the ſe- 
venth Generation before him, or elſe from a Word of 
the ſame Sound nearly, which ſignifies beyond, or 
to paſs over ; becauſe he lived beyond the River Eu- 
phrates in Meſopotamia, and from thence he paſ#d 
over the ſaid River to come into the Land of Ca- 
naan. | | 

Iſraelites AFTERWARDS, when Jacob the Grandſon. of 

avhence. Abraham receiv'd the Appellation of Ifrael, Gen. 
xxxv. ver. 10. the Jets, being the Deſcendants 
from him, were called Iſraelites; and the Land of 
Canaan, which they afterwards inhabited, was alſo 

Land of Iſrael called the Land of 1/rael. 

Jews, whence, FROM Judah (which, in the Original, is Fehudah) 
the fourth Son of the Patriarch Jacob, and the Head 
of the principal of the Twelve Tribes, the Iſraelites 
came to be call'd Fews.z and the Land of Iſrael, the 

mon Ju- Land of Judah; and ſimply Fudea, in all ſucceeding 


The Original THE Story of the Servitude of the Hebrews under 
of the Jewiſh the Egyptians, their miraculous Deliverance from thence 
State and Re- by Moſes and Aaron, and their receiving the Model 
ligion. of their Civil, Moral, and Religious State, in their 
Return from thence to the Land of Canaan, are Par- 
ticulars at large related in the Pentateuch of Maſes's 
| own 
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own Hand-writing. The latter Article of which, 
concerning the Religious and Civil State of the, Few, 
after they were ſettled in their own Land, is what we 
ſhall here take a general Survey of. 3 hi 

Tux Laws of the Fews were threefold, viz. (1. ) Jewiſh Laus 
Moral ; (2.) Ceremonial or Eccleſiaſtical; and (3.) * breefold. 
Civil or Political, And all theſe were ſandioned ed ei- 
ther by Divine or Human Authority. And g 662 
they were divided into the Mritten Law, an e Written and 
Oral Law. The Written Law was that Shih God Oral Law. 
deliver'd to Meſes from Mount Sinai; and which he #7 itten Law, | 
immediately committed. to Writing, for the Uſe. of © 9 Ks © 
the Fewiſh Church, as it is contained in the Books of nf” 
Exodus and Leviticss. The Oral Law is that which Oral . 
was (as the Fews pretend) deliver d to Moſes at the what. 
fame time from Mount Sinai; which they ſay was the 
Explication of the Written Law ; and which Moſes 
deliver'd by Word of Mouth 8 and he in 
the ſame manner to the Seventy Elders, they to tbe 
Prophets, theſe to the Great Synagogue, and from 
thence it was delivered ſucceſlively to the wiſe/t Rab- 
b/”s ; till at laſt it was collected together, and thrown 
into Writing, left it ſhould be loſt in the extreme | 
Diſperſion of the Fetus, and which they call the Talmud. The 1 5 
The Fews prefer the Oral Law, or the Talmud, to preferred by 
the Written Law of Moſes. They give theſe Reaſons : the ag | 
(1.) The Oral Law is the Foundation of the Moſaical the 2 
Law ; this being deliver'd in one Day, that © 5 Moſes, 
thirty-nine, (2.) It is a large Commentary on the why. 
Moſaical Law, and explains (ſay they) its dark and. 
doubtful Paſſages, (3.) They fa of the "Low of Moſes 
is very ſcanty and defective, to w ich. the Talmud is a 
very ample Supplement; and ſuch other Stuff. Where- 
fore, ſay they, nothing is ſuperior to the moſt holy 
Talmud, In this reſpe& then, you ſee how much the 
Papiſts and they are alike. _ 
Tur whole Body therefore of the Jewiſh Laws 
are contain'd in the Books of the Old. eftament, and 
the Talmud; in both which we conſider two Parts, 
viz. the Text, and the Explanation. The Text of 
the Old Teftament, 'by the Jour in their ou Tongue, 
is called the Torah, eſpecially Moſes's Law. And the The Torah, 
Explanation thereof, by way of Paraphraſe, is called. whar. 
the Targum; which mY", in Chaldee, the fame The Targum, 

| Thing «yhat. 
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E Par braſe ; t ing wrote in the Chaj- 
— e oe ler en G. pro. "Of theſe Tar- 
Frs there Eo 'two of princ Foal Notice, viz. the 

argum' of Ojiketss, on the Pentateuch ; and the Tar- 


: ond I . e on all the Prophets. | There are d 


rgums, but of leſs Note and Worth. Tis 
210 the oy ous Targimi/! Onkeles was, and 
u 


when del ; bu 5 5 other Targumiſt ongthan 
„ e A b o 700% Dog 127 ke chief 


celebrated or Hal „, be- 
ooh Ny rat evi N 0 be 


The Talmud _ e 100 ee the other Part of the Jeiſb Pan- 
confifts of two 7255 F Body of Laws almud ; it confiſteth o 

Parts, vi 77 Parts alſo ; viz. he. e Which they call the 
the Whjch nah, 7 chnah, (i.e i. e the . hs 5 Lato) WI hich contains 


1425 the Ora} Traditions of Fathers and 3 

from 7 1 to the Time of Rats Fudah the 

who c Sed and compaC them? into 1 

of the Talmud, about 1 50 ears after Chriſt. 

And Gemara. othef Part of the Talmud'i is calbd Gemara, (i. e. bt 
Supplemnit "which contains Variety of Commentaries 
on the Miſchnab, or firſt Part, with the Dy fe. 
and Deciſ fon of CATS Opinions. This was added a- 


| The — H 75 Talmud is divided into eneral | 
Te g of t 7 - Parts” 3 follow: (1. ) Zeraim, Seeds. 12 treats 


Taſmud, Viz. f1 the various Kinds of Seeds, Herbs, Trees, Fruits, 
Zeraim. Kc of the Earth. (2.) Fed, which treats of divers 
Moed. Feaſts and olemnities. ( 3.) / Naſbim, of Women. This 
Naſhim. rac of Waimen, of marrying and divorcing Vi eg, 
Nazikin. nd all other Incidents f proper to them. (4:) Nazikin, 


of Damages. This treats concerning Damages, Nui- 
| fances,” Nc. with their Penalties, and Compenſation. 
Kodaſhim. (5: ) Kodaſhim, of Holineſſes; this treats of yarioug 
inds of Sacri fices, and other facred Things. (6.) 
Tahoroth. Taboroth, of Purifications ; which treats of 2 Kings 
of Purity, and Uncleaune refs and Pollution: of Vellels, 
and other Thipgs. 
TheP ele, Bxs IDEs the Targus, or Chaldee Paraphraſes on 
or Jewiſh the Books of the Old Teſtament, there are Ef. 
he Ra 


2 Commentaries wrote by t 227 , the chief of 1 


Teftament. 


are theſe three, viz. (I.) The Commentaries of Rabbi 
Salomon Farchi, which are ſhort” and difficult. (2) 
Thoſe 04 Rabbi . Aben E Ezra,which are generally 240 | 


172 
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and eaſier. (3.) Laſtly, The Commentaries of Rabbi 
Dauid Kimchi ; theſe are very large, and very eaſy to 
he read and underſtood. Theſe Peru/chim, or Rab- 
 binical Commentaries, are very uſeful and neceſſaxy to 
be underſtood by Chriſian Divine. 
. HavinG: taken a View of the Books gontaining The moral © 
the Fewih Laws, we. ſhall-next take notice of the Law of the 
Laws themſelves. The Firſt Sort of which is the TenCommand- 
Moral. Law, which they receiv'd a Summary of from aents, call 
God himſelf, in Ten general Precepts, and wrote with theDccaloghc- 
God's own Hand on two Tables of Stone, which he r 
deliver'd to Moſes on MAcunt Sinai, for the Uſe of the 
| Fewiſh Church. Theſe Ten Commandments are calbd 
the Decalogue, and may be ſeen in Exod. xx. and 
Deut. v. To theſe general Heads of Morality con- 
tain'd in the Decalogue, there were added divers par- 
ticular Rules and Precepts ſuited to the Caſes of pri- 
vate Life ; all which Maſes wrote in a Book, and 
then read it to the People. © $616 att 5 
To theſe Maſaical Precepts of Morality, which are 93. fever Pre- 
of Divine Authority, may be added the Seven Pre- cepts of Noah, 
cepts of Noah, which are merely Traditional ; Noah by Tradition. 
having (as the Fewiſh Doors pretend) receiv'd the | 
firſt Six by Tradition from Adam, and added the 
ſeventh himſelf, from whom the Rabbinical Doctors 
ſay they have them alſo by Tradition They are as JET 
follow. (I.) To renounce all olatry. (2.) Tobleſs What they be. 
the Name of God. (3.) To abſtain from ſbedding FAD 
Bod, or Murder. (4.) Not to uncover one's Na- 
 bedneſs, by which Fernicatian, &c. is forbid. C.) 
Not to ſteal, or commit Rapine. (6,) Fudgments or 
Puniſhments of Malefactors. (7.) Not to cat any 
Part of a Beaſt taken from it alive. Theſe traditio- By c to be 
nal Precepts of Noah were to be acknowledged and ab/erwed. 
obſerved by thoſe whom the Fews call'd the Proſelytes | | 
of the Gate, N46 * 
Tur Ceremonial Law of the Jews was that which De Cereme- 
appointed the Rites, Ceremonies, and Oe nia Law. 
which made up the Fewiſh Service and Worſhip. 
This conſiſted principally of the following Parts. 
1.) Sacrifices and Offerings. (2.) Libations. (3.) The Jewifh 
rayers.  (4.) Preaching.  (5.) Confeſſion. Worforp. 
I E E Sacrifices were made only of five Sorts of e Secrifices, 
Qreatures, vis. Oxen, . Goats, Pn, of what made, 
18 4 8 an 
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Their reading 
and expound- 


= ing the Scrip- | 


Fures , 
1 a 
Shema. 


_. whereof was conſumed by Fire, 
' Meat-Offering, conſiſting of fine Flour mingled with 
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and young \ Pigeons. They were of four Sorts. (I.) 


The Eilan, or whole t every Part 
t. i. (2.) The 


Oil, Sc. See Levit. ii. (3.) The Peace- Offering, 


| the Manner of which ſee in Levit. iii. (4.) The Sin- 


Offering, of which you have an Account i in Levit. iv. 


3 following Chapters. 


Tun Libations were thoſe Drink-Offerings which 
were added to the Sacrifices. Theſe were made of 
various Quantities of ſtrong Vine, which was pour'd 
forth to the Lord in the Holy Place of the Tabernacle ; 
concerning which you may read Numbers xxviii. and 
xxix. 

THEIR Prayers made another Part of their Ser- 
mn theſe at firſt were very few, but afterwards in- 

reas d to a very large Bulk, Their Liturgies and 


Rubrics are ſo long, tedious, and perplex'd, that in 


this Reſpect, as well as ſeveral others, they vie with, 
if notexceed, the ſuperſtitious Roman-Catholics. The 

moſt ſolemn Part of their Prayers are thoſe which 
they call Shemozeh Efbreh,' or the eighteen Prayers, 
which they ſay were compoſed by Ezra and the great 


Symagague 3 z to which another Prayer was afterwards 
added 


TRE dhe and en the Scriptures made 
the moſt conſiderable Part of the Service of the latter 
eu. The reading the Scriptures is of three Sorts, 
I.) The Kiriath Shema, or reading the Shema'; it 
conſiſts in reading three Portions of the Scripture, viz. 
from Deut. vi. ver. 4 to 10. from Deut. xi. ver. 13 
to 22. and from Numb. xv. ver. 37 to the End of the 


Chapter. This reading the Shema is accompanied 


| Reading the 
Law. 


: " Reading the 
Prophets. 


with, ſeyeral Prayers and Benedictions. (2.) The 
reading the Law ; which in the Hebrew Bibles is divi- 

ded into 54 Sections, one of which they read on each 
Sabbath, and ſo the whole Law was read once a Vear. 

(3. The reading of the Prophets. In the Time of 
Perſecution under Antiochus Epiphanes the Fews were 
forbid to read the Law ;. inſtead of which they ſub- 
ſtituted 54 Sections out of the Prophets, and read them 
to the Times of the Maccabees, who reſtored the 
reading of the Law, and then both were read ; — 


on for the fr/f, the other for the ſecond Leſſon. See 4 
= mw 
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As xiii, 15. and 27. After reading theſe Leſſons, dats 
they preach d to the People. OE. Prod” 
TRE next thing reſpecting the Fewih Worſhip'is The Jewiſh * 
their Fe/trvals ; of which they have ſeveral. *' As (I.) Fefivals. 
The Sabbath-Day, which they dedicated wholly to The Sabbath, 
Reft, and Religious Purpoſes. (2.) The Paſſover; The Paſſover, 
for the Time and Manner of celebrating it, ſee its Of Pentecoſt; 
Inſtitution in Exod. xii, This was call'd the Fea M4 my 
unleavened Bread. (3.) The Feaſt of Pont; — TE 
call'd becauſe it was the Fiftieth Day (or Seven Weeks) © 
after the ſecond of the Paſſover; its Inſtitution is in 
Levit. xxiil. 17, &c, The Feaſts, of the Paſſover 
and oy anſwer to our Egafter and Whitſuntide. | 
(4.) The Feaſt of Tabernacles ; during which the Peo- Of Taberna- 
ple lived in Booths, which was ſeven Days. See cles. 
Levit. xxiii. 34. and Numb. xxix. 12. (5.) The 5 
Feaft of Trumpets; this began the firſt Day of the Of Trumpets.” 
Month Tri, and was proclaim'd by Blowing of Trum- ; 
pets. (6.) The Feaſt of Expiation, call'd the Day of Of Expiation, 
Atonement ; and this was the Day on which the Prieſts 
went into the Sanctuary. See Levit. Xxiii. 27, Oc. r 
85 ) The Feaſt of Neo- Moons; this was every ff Of New % 
ay of their Months. See Numb. xxviii, 11. (g.) Moons. 
The Sabbatical Year, or Year of Reft, wherein th The Sabbati- 
neither ſow'd nor reap'd ; this was every ſevent cal year. 
Year: Levit. xxv. 2, 3, 4. (q.) The Year of Fu- 
bile? ; which was every fiftieth Year : This was a Sab- Of Jubilee. 
bath of annual Sabbaths ; this was the laſt Feaſt God 
commanded the Fews, and the moſt ſolemn ; for then 
all Eftates alienated return'd to thoſe who had fold 
them, and Slaves recover'd their Liberty.  (10,) Feaſt 
of Purim, or Lots: See its Original in Eber ix. 21. Of Purim, or 
In this Feaſt the Hiſtory of Efther was read, and at_Zors, 
every Mention of Haman, the Fews ſmote upon their | 
Benches and Seats, as if they would knock him on the 5 
Head. (II.) The Fat of Dedication; of this we Of Dedication 
read Fohn x. 22, &c, This was an anniverſary or 
yearly Solemnity appointed by Fudas Maccabæus in 
| Commemoration of the Jes Deliverance from the 
Tyranny of Antiochus ; concerning which ſee 1 Mac- 
cabees iv. All Feftivals began and ended on the Even- 
ing of the Day. | e een tne han == i 2 a+ 
Tat Places conſecrated to Divine Service under Places of Di- 
the Jeroiſß Diſpenſation, were (1.) The an vine Worſhip. 
1 | | | Which 
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TheTabernacle which was moveable, and but for a Time, viz. of 
The Temple. their ſojourning State. (2.) The Temple built by Solo- 
2-4 err.7:.. an: In both theſe there were three remarkable 
Holy of Holies. Parts, viz, 1. The Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of 
the 


Halies, the moſt holy Place; into which only 

High-Prieft might enter, and that but once a Year ; 
A which was on the Fea? of Expiation, to make an 
Sanctuary. Atonement for the cople. 2. The Sanctuary, or 
Court. that Part before the Holy a. Holies.. 3. The Court 
Synagogues. before the Tahernacle and "Temple, (3.) Synagegues ; 
. theſe, with reſpect to the Temple, were as Pariſh- 

Churches with us in regard of the Cathedral Churches. 

"The Rule was, to have a Synagogue in every Place 

where there was ten Batelnim, or Perſons of full Age, 

| and free Conditions, always ready to attend the Ser- 
Profecche, Fe of it. (4.) The Proſeuche, Oratories, or Houſes 
Qrataries, or of Prayer. Theſe were not cover'd, but open above, 
ouſes of like Courts; and in which every one pray'd apart for 
Ermer. . himſelf, as in the Courts of the Temple. They were 
duilt chiefly on high Places, and are the ſame, pro- 

High Places. boply, which in the Olg Tefament are call'd High- 


Religius As to the religious Orders in the Fewiſh, Miniftry, 
Orders. the principal was the Sacerdotal Order, or that of the 
Priefthood. Prieſthood. In this Order there was one Chief or 


| tied, to his Firſt-Born; and that thro! all Ages of the 
The Levitical 'Fewiſh Ogcauomy. (2.) The common Priefthoed, to 
Priefthood. * which the Poſterity of Levi was particularly conſecra- 
| ted. The peculiar Offices of the Aaronical and Levi- 

| tical Prieftheod are largely ſet down in the Books of 

ee Aaſes; together with the Manner of the Conſecra- 
Nethinims. tion and Ordination proper to each. (3.) The Nethi- 
nim, who were a fort of an Order of Deacons ; the 

were Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water for 

the! 725 of God, Theſe were: neither 2 nor 

even Hraelites, but tributary Gibeonites, See Fob. ix. 

23. and Ezra ii, 43. - Theſe three 1 — were pro- 


per to the Cathedral or Temple Service : But belides 
Elders of the theſe there were (4.) Elders or Rulers of the Syna- 
Synagogue. gogues; and next to theſe (perchance one of them) 
The Sheliach was (F.) The Miniſter of the Synagogue, whom they 
Zibbor, er call'd Sbeliach Zibbor, i. e. the Meſſenger or Angel of 


f 


Ton ue, the 


flitions, and adhering ſtrictly to 


affecting to appear very ceremonigqus mi 5 72 5 55 
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the Church : In Teference to whom, the Biſhops of 
Ker Churches of Ala are ſo call'd, Rev. i. 20. Un 
er theſe were (6.) he Chazanim or Ouerſeers of the 
Synagogue, who © had the Charge of all hings i * 
0 


and kept the Books of the Law, Pr whets, Liturgics, 
&c. With the Utenſils belonging to t Wee ogue Ser- 
vice But N Tcuay the Chazan ood Ds 155 


| ook'd, Aire 0 9 thoſe Who rea dthe L 
ons gut of the 


85 and the Prophets. See Luke vi. 2 

7.) The next Officer was the Inter reter, "whoſe B 
ineſs it was to render the Leſſon read in Hebrew = 
the Chaldee, * which ary the common People, 
after the ( Zaptivity, could on 


> Hebrew, being 8 unknown to them, as 
the. tin to us 3 ; and was learp'd in the fame manner 
in Schools - 4 , 


43 
Pur of cher 
Church. 
TheC 3 


e. 


* 3. Interpre- | 


fer. 


underſtand ; their own - 


" AmoncsT the Fews we read of | divers 7 The various 


828, and other Diſtinctions of 
amarttans 3 3 Who were a kind It W Hat ens 


the Sec, and So. ; 
Cieties 


at firſt, who worſhipped the God of Mae i 85 Con- the Jews. 


junction with Pagan Deities. Aﬀterwards 


re- Samaritans 90 
55 Cted Holatry, and conform'd to the Mes aical 3 ; 


ſides which they reje& all the other . oks 55 th 

1 Ty e 211 Traditt, other ether 1775 the 
Ne 22 at b Ser alem; ; 495 ount G eri 
was the Place where od was to rthipp 15 
The Sadducees ; theſe. at firſt only re cet the 7 


ditions, and ſtuck 1 to the written 240, ut afterwards 


they imbib'd impious Ss 27 the Reſur- 
rection of the 7 55 . my 4 ngels and Bat 


Th were by all Re — 1 ly ae 

(3.) The Earrites ; they differ Fl the Zews in Cor 

mon, by rejeting them oral 7775 and all $: 12 
written | Ferd. 


4 


% — - * 


* 


Sadducees. 


5 


Karrites. 


659 The Phar iſees ; 5 This was the reateft Sect Ka. Phariſees. 


the Jews, or rather the eneral Church, in regard 
which. the other were Diffenters hele recely d not 
only the 7 written Canon of See bys Þ held all man- 
ner of Traditions, and invented many Szper/{itions 


that to à moſt obyious and ſhamefu 
crih. (5.) The Scribes; t ele were " 5 re ior 
ect, but a Profeſſion of Men fi 5 


ind were what ye cal 


2 
wing Literature, 
Doctors“ or. A they W 


Scribes. 


* 
2 8 Nj 5 4 
% 
2 


Naxzarites. 


Rechabites. | 
Ehen. 
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of two Sorts, viz, ſuch as taught the Law and the 


Prophets in the Synagogues and School:; and ſuch as 
taught the Civil Law, and were therefore call'd Law- 
vers. (6.) The Nazarites, and (7: The Rechabites; 
of the firſt ſee Numbers vi. and for the latter, Fere- 
miah xxxv. (8.) The Eſens, a Sect more rigorous 
and enthuſiaſtical than the Phariſees, They held ab/o- 
lute Predeſlination, and deny'd all Free-Will and 


Free-Agency in Man. They held a Future State, 


but denied the Reſurrefion of the Dead, like our 


 Gaulonites, 


oY 


© * 
us 1 
Fs N 
Heradians. 
* - 1 * 
N * ** 


2 


* 


Proſehtes of 
the Covenant. 


* 


Of the Gate. 


Publicans. 


- 


Maforites, 
their Office. 


Wakers, They were a plain, honeſt, retir'd, and 


friendly Society; and: *tis ſaid they denied themſelves 


the Uſe of Women, the Pleaſures of Money and Ho- 
nours, and all other. carnal and worldly Delights. 


4 


(4) The Gaulonites, who ſprang from one Judas 


aulonites, or otherwiſe call'd Fudas of Galilee, Acts v. 


35. they were therefore alſo call'd Galileans; and it 
was their Blood that Pilate mix d with their Sacrifices, 
Luke xiii. 1. (10.) Herodians; who (as tis ſaid) 
were ſo calbd, becauſe they took Herod the Great to 
be the Meſſiah, and honour'd him with ſuperſtitious 
Solemnities annually on his Birth-Day; though others 
give a different Account of them (11.) Proſelytes; 
theſe were Converts to Fudaiſm from among the Hea- 
thens ; they were of two Sorts, vz. Firſt,  Proſelytes 
of the Covenant, who ſubmitted to Circumciſion, and 
all the Moſaical Rites and Ordinances, Second, Pro- 
ſelytes of the Gate, who were only tied to the Obſer- 
vance of the ſeven Precepts of Noah, before-mention- 
ed: This Sort was call'd the Stranger within thy Gates, 
Deut. xiv. 21. (12.) Publicans ; theſs were no Set, 
but Civil Officers, whoſe Buſineſs was to collect the 
Taxes and Tributes impoſed by the Roman Emperors 


on ſuch Provinces as were under their Juriſdiction; 


and were odious to the Fews, both becauſe they were 
Strangers, and becauſe they exerciſed great Injuſtice 
and Oppreſſion in executing their Office among the 
ews, who ſuppoſed” they had no Right to pay Tri- 
ute at all. (1 3) Beſides theſe Sects and Officers 
there was amongſt the Jews a Set of Men call'd Ma- 


ſorites, whoſe Employ was in numbering all the Ver- 
ſes, Words, and Litters in each Book throughout the 
Bible. They wrote marginal Notes on grammatical. 
Matters; and obſery'd very punctually the various 

? = Readings, 


- + 


- + 


ter only for Female Proſelytes. 


# 
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Readings, call'd Keri Cetib. Keri ſigniſies the Word The Keri C.- 
as it is read; Cetib the ſame Word as it is found t#ib what _ 
written in the Text of the Bible. So that Keri is 


only the true Reading of the Word in the Margin, 


oppoſite to the wrong Reading (or Cetib) in the Text. 


Tux lnitiatory Rites of the Fewiſh Church, or The Initiatory 


thoſe whereby Perſons were made Members of it, Rites of the 


were (I.) Circumciſion of the Male; this was call'd by Jews. 


God, a Sign and Seal of the Covenant he made with Cir cumcifion. 


Abraham and his Poſterity the Hraelites. See its In- 
ſtitution, and the Manner thereof in Gen. xvii. (2.) 


Purification, by Baptizing or Waſhing the Body with Purifcation, - 
Water; this was ſucceeded by (3.) An Oblation of O;lation. 
two Turtles or Pigeons, Now, ſince the Fetus have 

neither Altar nor Sacrifice, they ſay Circumciſion and 

Purifying ſufficeth for a Male Proſelyte; and the lat- 


2 


TRE Fews, before their Captivity, were extreme» The Ldolatry 


ly prone to * or the Worſhip of , Heathen Dei- of the Jews. © 
0 


ties; As (I.) Moloch (ſometimes call'd Milcan) the . 

God of the Ammonites and Acabites. (2.) Adrame-' The Idols of 
lech, Anamelech, Aſhima, Nergal, Niſrach, | Nibhas, the Ammonites. 
and Tartak, Idols of the A Hrians; of which fee Of the Afyri- 
2 Kings xvii. 30, 31. (3.) Succoth Benoth ; this is ans. . 
ſuppoſed to be an Afjrian Temple, with the Idolatrous Ss 

Rites belonging thereto. (4.) The dels of the Egyp- Of the Egyp- 
tians were Ciun or Remphan; (Saturn ;) Tammuz, (or tians. ' 
Adonis, ) of which ſee Exel. viii. 14. (5.) Teraphim;  Teraphim, 
theſe were a kind of Houſhold Gods, or Images in hu- «what. 

man Shape, which the Jraelites had alſo from the 

Egyptians. Another Idol of theirs was Baal-Zephon; 

though, according to others, it was the Name. of a 

City. Alſo Apis, or the Golden Calf, is reckon'd 

amongſt the Egyptian Idols. (6.) The Idols of the Of the 
Moabites worſhipped by the Jeus were Baal-Peor, Moabiter. 
Numb. xxv. 3. and Cemaſb, Numb. xxi. 29. (7.) | 
The Idol of the Zidonians was Aſbtaroth, ſuppoſed t 
be Venus or the Mom. (8.) Baal Zebub (i. e. the 
God of Flies, was an Idol of the Philiſtines. Alſo Of the Phili- 


* 


' Dagon was another of their Gods, Fudg. xvi. 23. Hines. 


His lower Part was in the Form of a Fiſh. Theſe 
are the principal Idols mention'd in the Old Ta- 
ment; to worſhip which the perverſe Jews often left 
the Worſhip of the true God, Wh, 


Tazry 


40 UD AIS M. 
De thiff be- TüERE were divers notable Things in the Tem- 
51. Thos i# ple which Soltmon built,” tov many here to relate ; the 

the firft Temple moſt material of which were loſt to the Tee in the 
wanting in Dęſtruttion of that Temple by Neb3kzdrattin, Captain- 
the jecond. Gkteral to Nebichtdiezzar King of Buhlen. Theſe 
viz. The Art aft reckon'd (1.) The Ar# of the Cozhant; wherein 
and Mic were kept the two Tables of the Law; and over it 
— Mercy Seat, of Propitiatory ; from wbènce the 

High Prieſt tectiv'd the Divine Oractes immediately 
The Shecinah, = (2:) The Shecinab, or Divine Preſence of the 
or Divine jeſty of God, which appear'd in Form of a Cloud 
Preſence: cover the Mercy Seat between the extended Wings of 

| the Cherubims. - Tis thought theſe W 

The Urim and were utter d with an audible Voice. 3.) The Urim 

Thummim. aid Thummim, which Words gen Ligbts and Per- 
feftions. They pertain'd to the Breaft-Plate which 

the High Prieft wore, but how cannot be faid ; only 

©, *tWis a neceſſary ine ary to appear before the 

The celeſtial Shztinah withal. (4.) The Celia] Fire of the Al- 
Fire of the tut; which at firft came down from Heaven; and kept 
Altar. burning inceſſantly till the Temple was deſtroy'd. 

| Ste Levit. ix. 24. and 2 Chron. vii. 1. ($.) The 

The Hay Oil. Holy anbintinꝝ Oil ; where with the High Priais and 

| the Kings were conſecratet in their Ordinetions and 
The Holy Spi- Iniugurttions. (6.) The Holy Spirit of 1. 4 $ 


rit ꝙ Pripbe- Though this did not preſently ceaſe upon the Deftru- 
9. Aion of the firſt Temple, as all the abovemention'd 
Particulars entitely did; none of which were found 
in the Second Temple built under Zerubbabel the Go- 
Compenſated vernor of Fudah, But the Want or Deficienty of 
by the Preſence theſe things was abundantly rr the Pre- 
of the Meffiah. ſence of him who was the Deſire of all Nations, the 
trueſt Shecinah, and who did really fill that latter 

Houſe with Glory, as was foretold, Hagg. ii. 79. 
The Jewiſh THz Fewiſh Creed conſiſteth of the following 
Creed contains thirteen Articles. (1.) There is one Grd, Creator 
13 Articles. of all things; all- perfect atid ſufficient. (2.) That 
he is an uncompounded, indiviſible Effence. (3.) 
That he is Iminaterial, (4.) Abſolutely Eternal. 659 
Alone to be worſhip'd, without any Mediators or In- 
terceſſors. (6.) There have been, and may be Pro- 
phets. (7.) That Moſes was the greateſt Prophet. 
(8.) That every Sylleble of the Lat was given to 
Moſes by Inſpiration s and that the traditiondty Epo. 


ſitions 


. 
— 
in 
$ 


ee Junior, the laſt of the Line of Hero the I 
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fitions of the Precepts were entirely a divine Revela- * 

tion given to Moſes. (q.) That the Law is immu- 

table. (10. ) That God knows and governs all our 

Actions. (11.) That he rewards the : Obſervance, 

and — the Violation of his Laws. (12.) That 

the Meſſiab will appear, but that his Coming is de- 

lay'd. (15) That God will raiſe the Dead, and 

Judge all Mankind. 14 EN 1. 6 
Turk Jewiſb State and Government hath undergone The Jewiſh _ 

divers Changes and Mutations. It was (t.) Patriar- State and Go- 

chal, when the Fathers of their ſeveral Families, and vernment. 

their Firſt- born after them, exercis'd all kind of Go- Patriarchal. 

vernment, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, being both Prieffs e 

and Kings in their own Houfes, They had Power 


over their own Families, to bleſs, curſe, caft out, dif- 


inherit, and topuniſh with Death, as is apparent from 
the Book of Geneſis. After this Prerogative of Pri- 
mogeniture ceaſed, there enſued (2.) A ſort of Difa- Dj#atorial 


torial Government; or that under Moſes, Foſhua, and and Ariſtocra - 
| the Judges. But during the Times of the Judges, tical. | 


there were very often long tervals and Vacancies be- 

tween the Death of one, and the Election of another 

Judge; in all which the State of Government de- 

pended on the Adminiſtration of the Great Court of 

the Seventy Elders, call'd the Sanhedrim ; firſt infti- 

tuted Numb. xi. 16. in reſpect of whom the Govern- 

ment may be ſaid to have been — —_ To | 

this fucceeded (3.) A Monarchical State, or that of Iſonarchical. 


Kings; which began in Saul, and continued in Judah 


and //rael till the Captivity of each, which was about i 
520 Years. (4.) From the Captivity to the Advent Captivated 
of Chriſt their State was various, and confus'd : As State. 

firſt they were under Azichmalotarchs, or Heads of 4ichmale- 
the Captivity; from Zeribbabel to Fobn Hircanus, tarchs. 
fifteen incluſive, all of the Pofterity of David. Se- 

condly, From thence the Sovereipn Authority depart- 

ed from the Houſe of David, to the Maccabees, or Maccabres, or 
Afſmonean Princes; beginning in Matathias Macca- Afſmonean 
beus, and ending in John Hircanus, five inclufive, all Princes. 

of the Lineage of Levi. Laſtly, They came again 

under the Regal State, being govern'd by twelve Regal State 
Kings; the firſt of which was Ariftobutus, and the-laft again. 


reat. In him the Kiga of the Jews expir'd, 
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and not long after their City and Temple were deſtroys. 


The Cenſures 
of the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Court. 


Excommuni- 
cation of three 
Kinds. 

Nidui, or 
Separation. 


Cherem or 


Anathema. 


Shammatha or 
Maranatha. 


The Jewiſh 
Sanhtedrim 
twofold. 


ed, and themſelves diſperſed over the Face of the 
whole Earth, for their heinous Sin in rejecting and 
crucifying the Lord of Liſe and Glory, 
Funn E ſeems plainly to have been a two-fold+ 


Court of Fudicature amongſt the Jes; the firſt Ee 


cleſiaſtical, appointed and held to judge and determine 
A fairs and Matters relating to Church Diſcipline © 
he ſecond, a Civil Fudicatory, concern'd in the 
Affairs of the Common-Mealtb. The firſt was call'd 4 
Synagogue, the other a Council : As Matt. x. 27. The 
Spiritual Court conſiſted of Levites, Prieſts, and the 
chief Fathers of Iſrael, as 2 Chron. xix. 8. and in 
Cauſes ſpiritual for the Lord, the High- Prigſt, or 
Archbiſhop, was Chief, The Civil Courts of Fuſtice: 
were made up of ſecular. Fudges, and various 2 
of which more by and bv. N 
TRE Office of the Beelfuaftical Court was to de- 
termine Appeals in all Controverſies of Difficulty ; but 
chiefly, as a Repreſentative Church, to cenſure and ex- 
communicate Offenders againſt the Orders and Laws of 
Church Diſcipline. Of Excommunication there were 
three Degrees. (I.) The firſt is call'd Niduz, i. e. 


a Separation, or putting away z a caſting out of the 


Synagogue, John ix. 22. Such an one was not to ap- 
proach within ſeven Feet of any Man or Woman to 
eat, drink, waſh, ſhave, &c. It was of - thirty Days 
Continuance, but might be ſhorten'd by Repentance. 
(2.) The next Degree of Excommunication was call'd 
Cherem by the Fews, but Anathema by the Greets; 
and was a ſolemn devoting or delivering an heinous Of- 


fender over to Satan, with direful Curſes out of Deut. 


xxviii. and elſewhere. This was call'd Exciſion, or 
a being cut off from the People. (3.) The third and 
heavieſt Degree of Excommunication was Shammatha, + 
or in Syriac, Maranatha; this was join'd with an 
Exſecration, by which a Perſon was render'd ex/e-. 
crable before God and Man, and deſtin d to divine 
Vengeance. See 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 2 Tim. iv. 14. and 
Judges v. ; 

TH x Civil Gourts of Fudicature were two, the 


great and leſſer Sanhedrim: The great Sanhedrim, or 
ſupreme Senate, conſiſted of ſeventy-one Fudges, an- 


ſwering to Moſes and the ſeventy Elders * 
; | umby, 


T 


As 9 


A They were elected i out of the 1 great Sau 
P reefts, Scribes, . and - Elders of the People. bedrim. 
ualifications were Piety and general Learning, 
Men of Gravity, and Fathers of Children, that they 
might be tender. The Place 3 fat was callꝰd 
Caxitb, or UDouncil· Chamber, in . Their Gaxitb. 

N was thus; 9 derable for 
tation was placed uppermoſt in the 
Mins repreſenting doſes, and was calld Na of, Naf.. 
Prince or Preſident. The next for Worth fat at his 
Right Hand, and was call'd 4% Beth Din, Father of Abb Beth Din, 
the Council, or Vice-Preſident. On the Left Hand 
ſat the Chacham or Wiſeman; and then the reſt of the Chacham. 
Sanbedrim fat part on the Right, part on the Left, in 5 
a Semicircular Form. Their Power extended to — Their Power. 
Perſons and Cauſes, to a whole Tribe, a Prophet, an 
*"P Prieſt, or even the King bimſelf. 

HE leſſer Sanbedrim, or Beth Din, was of two The leſſer Saw. 

Sorts; the firſt conſiſted of twenty-three Aldermen, and hedrim. ' 
the other was a Triumwirate of three Aldermen only, © of 

Theſe inferior Courts fat in the Gates of all the com- 


mon Cities of the Land. The Power of the Trium- 


virate extended only to Matters, as Whipping, 8 
pecuniary Mulds, — That” of the rwenty- 4 | - 
tended to Capital Cafes, and fat (but with a reſtrain'd 3 
Power) on Life and Death. From theſe lower Courts 
n — r wh : 
there was no i 
TRE Puaiſhments of the Jews were of two vie PuniGments 
Capital, and not Capital, The Capital Perk pos Capital, fant, 
were four; (1.) Lapidation, or r to Death. (2.) Lapidatian- 
Uſtion, or Burning ; though the Perſon burnt was al- Uſtior. 
ways firſt frangled. (3.) Decollation, or a Behead- Decollation. 
ing of the Perſon. (4.) Strangulation, a choaking a ge- 
Perſon by a String tied about his Neck. The other 
N were (1.) Impri 1 (2.) Refirtution. Puniſbnients\ 
(3) ) Retaliation. For to * Cities of not Capital. 
Fuge, which were fix, beldes of the forty Cities of 
Levites, which were alſo in ſome Meaſure e of 
* for Felons to fly to for wp 2 
Fewiſh Money, — is be Gireh} in Of ebeJewilh 
W ve Farthings, (2.) The >; one Shilling, — N 
| three Half-pence. (3.) The Shekel; two Shillings Sx 
| ad three Pence a (4.) The * — 
Qu - 


1 ©: * 
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Jewish dy 
Meafares. 


ce JUDAISM. 
Pounds fixteen Shillings and ten Pence Half-penny. 
(5:) Talent of Silver; worth 42 Pounds three Shil- 
lings and nine Pence: (6.) Talent of Gold; worth 


5475 Pounds. (J.) T fy — a Golden Shekel, | 
worth one Pound ſixteen Shillings and fix Pence. 


TE Fewifſh dry Meaſures were, (1.) Gachal, 
tenth of a Pint. (2.) mo Almoſt three Pints. (3 A 
Omer, about five Pints. Seah, one Peck and one 


Pint. (5.) Ephab, three and three Pints. (6.) 


paring a 4 four Buſhels, and (7.) The Homer or 
Choron, about five Buſhels and a Pint. 


Jewiſh Liquid THE Fewiſh liquid . Meaſures were, (1.) Caph, a 
Meaſures. 


little _ half a Pint. - (2.) Log, three quarters of 


a Pint. (3) Cabs about three Pints. 8 ) An Hin, 
about one Gallon and two Pints. (3.) Seah, two 
Gallons four Pints and an half. mos 2 or Ephab, 
about ſeven Gallons and an Half. ) Coron or Cho- 


uh mer, about ene Gallons, 2 Fon: as * 


Jewiſh long 
Meaſures. 


Jewiſh Months | 


and Tears. 


Half. 
THE Fewiſh Meaſures of Length were, (1. ) The 


Palm, about three Inches and an Half. (2.) Span, 
near eleven Inches. (3.) Cubit, one Foot and ten 
Inches nearly. (4.) Fat , ſeven Feet three Inches 


and an Half. (5.) EzekieÞs Reed, eleven Feet, very 
nearly. (6.) Meaſuring Line, 145 Feet and eleven 
Inches. (7.) Stadium, 145 Paces and four Feet and 


an Half. (8.) Sabbath Day's Fourney, 729 Paces and 


an Half. (g.) A Day's Journey, thipty<theep Miles 
and 172 Paces, 
Tre 5 47755 were (1.) Abib or N. ſan, (2.) 


405 3 ) Sruan. (4.) Thamm. (F.) Ab. 
El. 0 4 thanim or Tizri. (8.) Bul or 


— 9.) Chiſlen. (10.) Tebeth. (II.) She- 


Eccleſiaſtical 
and Civil. 


Matches. 


beth. (12.) Hier: And ſometimes a Month was in- 
tercalated, call'd Ve-Ader. As the Months ſtand 
here, they make the Fews Ecclefiaftical Year. \ But 


their Civil Near began on the ſeventh Month Tiari. 


The firft Month Ab;banfwer'd to part of March and 
part of April; and fo on of the r The firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth Watches of the Ni ght began 


at fix, nine, twelve and three g'Clock, — 885 | 


ing to Morning reſpectively. 


of 
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of MAHOME TANISM, 5 
tbe LIE, RELiG0N, and Po- 


LITY of AYE bis 


Followers. 


AM Mecca a City of Arabia; he was of the 


x7 5 Tribe of the Koraybites, which was 1 


$05 39 fon'd the nobleſt in all that Country, and 
was deſcended in a direct Line of Primogeniture from 


 Pher Koraiſh, the firſt Founder of it. His Father's 


Name was Abdollah, and the Name of his Mother 
Amena. His Birth was in the Month of May i in the 
Year of Chriſt 571. 


4 HOMET Fa cha to A true Mahomet's 
Pronunciation, Mohammed,) was born at Birth. 


THov GH he was of ſo noble a Deſcent, yet in the Mean at the | 
beginning of his Life he was in a very poor and de- Beginning. 


ſpicable Condition. For his Father dying before he 
was two Years old, all the Power and Wealth of his 


Family devolv'd to his Uncles, eſpecially to Abu Ta- 


leb, who afterwards bore the chief Sway in Mecca, 


2nd by whoſe Protection he afterwards broach'd his 


Imp 77 7 and was ſupported againſt all Oppoſers. 


E lived with his Mother till he was eight Years Hoaw he came 


of Age, when ſhe dying, his Grandfather took him; 70 riſe. 


but he alſo dying in a Year after, Mahomet was com- 
mitted to the Care of his aforeſaid Uncle Abu Taleb, 
who being a very great Merchant, brought his Ne- 


phew up in the Affairs of Merchandiſe, and ſent him 
with his Camels to Syria. 


Bur while he Fer his Uncle's Factors in the 4 fEitions 
publick Market-place at Boſfra, Mahometan. Authors Prediction 
ſay that a learned Monk there perceiv'd a kind of Lu- W 


fire ſhining upon his Face, and from thence conje- 
ctured, and began to ale 3/9 that Mahomet ſhould be a 


Prophet: 


” 0 
LY 4 
o 
* 1 


He marries 


his Wife 
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MO 


Prophet: But this is a groſs Fiction, he not being ac- N 


inted with that Monk till many Years after. 


" Hs continued with his Uncle till twenty-five Years, - 
of Age, when one of the chief Men of City E 


Cadigha, and ing, de left his Stock, which was conſide 


becomes great. 


Follows Mer- 
chandiſe. 


Projects the 
Scheme of a 
New Religion. 


Zendiciſm, 
what. 


He draws up 
a Scheme of 


bis Inpoſture. 


all Sorts to the embracing of it. 


He previouſly 
leads an Ere- 
mitical Life. 


to his Widow Cadigha, who invited Mahomet to be 
her Factor, and married him in the twenty-eighth 
Year of his Age. By this means being equal in 
Wealth to the greateſt Man in the City, his Ambition 
made him aſpire to the Sovereignty which his Ance- 
ftors had enjoy d, and of which he himfelf had been 
only depriv'd by being left an Orphan. LEY 

His trading into Egypt, Pale/tine, and Syria, made 
him well acquainted both with Chriſtians and Fews 3 
and perceiving that each of them were divided into 


ſeveral Sects, he concluded nothing would be more 


likely. to raiſe him a Party, and aggrandize him, than 
the advancing of a new Religion. N pf 

Ap for ſuch a CHO he judg'd the Citizens of 
Mecca might be well diſpos d, becauſe their Traffic 


and frequent, Converſe with the Chri/tians had taken 


them very much off from their groſs Idolatry, which 
they had hitherto been addicted to: But at this time 
were fallen from Heatheniſm into Zendiciſm, an Er- 


. . Tor near _a-kin to * among the Fews ; as 


denying Providence, the 
State. ans , | 1 

He therefore betook himſelf to frame ſuch a Reli- 
gion as might beſt go down with them, and fo drew up 
a Scheme of that [mpoſture he afterwards deluded them 
with, which being a Medley of Fade: „the Hereſies 
of the Eaſtern Chriftians, and Pagan Rites of 


eſurreftion, and a future 


the Arabs, with an Irdulgence to all ſenſual Delights, 


it did too well anſwer his Deſign, in drawing Men of, 
Bur that he might not immediately turn Preacher 
againſt that [delatry which he had practiſed with o- 
thers, and ſet up for a Reformer, and take upon him 
the Character of a Prophet, (ſince he was known to 


lead an l Life,) without ſome previous Change; in 


the thirty-eighth Year of his Age he began to affect 


an Eremitical Life, and withdrew every * to 
to 


a ſolitary Cave near the City, where he pretendec 
ſpend his Time in Fa/ting, Prayer and NY : 
, n 


* 
. 
# 
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And there it is ſuppoſed he had his Conſults with thoſe 
who help'd him to frame his Mleoran. 

Hrs firſt Attempt was to draw his Wife into 2 Be- He declares 
lief of his Impofture, and in order to this when he re- him/elf Pro- 
turn'd at Night from the Cave, he uſed to tell her of Pbet, _ 71 a 
Vifions that he had ſeen, and ffrange Voices which he m—_ | 
had heard in his Retirement. But when ſhe rejected 7”? bis 
theſe Stories as his own vain Fancies, or elſe Delifiom 
of the Devil, he farther pretended a Converſe with the 
Angel Galriel; which ſhe being as backward to be- Ka. 
lieve as the other, he was obliged to ſuborn a ee, es wo Me 
Monk (he kept then in his Houſe) to practiſe with her, 
who accordingly did ſo, and at laſt He'brought her to 
be perſuaded of the Truth of all ber Huſband' told e 
her; and alſo that he really was calrd to the Pro- 
phetic Office ; and thus i TRUE AR bes ge + hc ah In 
—  . e 5 
_ Havins thus liv'd retir'd two  Yeary be had gein- He propagates 
ed, as he thought, a ſufficient Reputation of Sanctity bis Daliſum 
for his Deſign, and in the fortieth Year of his his Age R 

he began to take on himſelf the Tie of the Apoffle of 
Gad, and began to propagate his Dehky/ions, but pri- 
vately for the firſt four Years, and alf among Foch - 

as he had moſt Confidence in-. 

Hr s firſt Proſelyte was Cadigba his Wife I has His frft Pro- 
been ſaid) his ſecond was his Slave Zayd' Eb Hareth, ſehtes. 
and the third his Couſin AF, Son of his Uncle Abu 
Taleb. He tempted his Servant Zayd by promiſing ; 
him his Freedom, and upon his receiving his Religion, 4 - 
he accordingly manumiſed bim. And from hence it 
became a Law among the Mahometans ever ſince, to 
n their Slaves free, whenever they receive their 

gion 
BxESIDES theſe, he having profelyted cight or nine Begins to pro- 
more of the principal Men of the City, n openly Foc bis . 
to publiſh his In e to _ People of Mecca, in Imps, 
the forty-fourth Year of thy 3 rs blickly de- openhy. 
clard himſelf to ten a t from God to reduce 


* 


them from the Error of meter and to teach them 
the true Religion. 
Hz faid, his Religion was not a naw one, but that Hir crafty 
old one which God firſt gave to Adam; and when Joſt away of infi- 
in the Corruption of the old World, reftor'd it again zzating the 
x, Revelation to Abraham, who. taught it his Son ſame. 
E 3 I Jſmadl 


5% '_ Of ManomeTAnioM' 
Iſmael their Fore- father; and that he, when he firſt 
planted himſelf in Arabia, inſtructed Men in the ſame 
| Religion which he had receiv'd from Abrabam. But 

+. their Poſterity afterwards corrupted it into -/dolatry, 

and therefore God had now ſent him to deſtroy this 

W Lolatry, and again to teftore the Religion of their 

6d v Patriarch W e Therefore according to his _ 
ES Jews = not improperly call his pretend 
He pretends 8 — receive all his Revelations from) 
Revelations Wy aj wp Gabriel, and that he was ſent on purpoſe 
from God by | from God to deliver them unto him. And whereas 
= _ he was ſubject to the Falling-Sickneſs, whenever the 
* Fit was upon him, he Taid it was a Trance, and that 
then the ſaid Angel Gabriel was come from God, with 
ſome net Rrvelations to him, the Splendor of whoſe 
Appearance he could not bear, and ſo was the Cauſe 
* 0 N Rn, * ee 
| _ Tm x main Arguments | whic elu 

1 — into his Inpaſture, were his Promiſes and Threats, 25 

V Men. 15 which eaſieſt work on the Affections of 
His Promiſes were chiefly of a ſenſuul 

Hi Paradiſe, Paradiſe, which he ſo cunningly fram'd as to make 
or Heaven de- it conſiſt and abound with all thoſe Pleaſures and De- 
ſeribd. ligbts, which were moſt deſirable and beſt ſuited the 
Guft of the Arabians : Such as Nomen ever young and 

© moſt beautiful; . pleaſant Rivers and Streams of Wa- 

ter, cooling. Drinks, ſhaded Gardens, delicious Fruits, 

with an eternal Enjoyment of all other Pleaſures that 

* enamour and tranſport the Senſes. And with the ſame 

His Hell, or kind of Subtlety he — d the Notion of Hell, con- 
Puniſhments fiſting of ſuch Puniſhments as appear'd to them moſt 
he threatned. affiifting and grievous to be born; and which | he 
threaten'd to all who would not believe in him. And 
ſuch Torments were, drinking nothing but boiling and 
flinking Water; breathing nothing but exceeding hot 
and ſcorching Air; dwelling for ever in continual Fire, 
and ſurrounded with black, hot and ſalt Smoak, as with 
a Coverlid; that the ſhould cat nothing VA Briars 
and Thorns, and the Fruit of the Tree Zacon, which 
ſhould be in their Bellies like burning Pitch, and ſuch 
like things. Now ſuch an Heaven and Hell, as is 
here deſcrib'd, could not fail of alluring and terrify- 
in an guorant ſenſual People, living i in the hot or To | 
”, 9 
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To theſe Morives he added (that nothing might be He threatens 

wanting) the Threats of grievous Pauiſiment, and temporal 

Fudgments in this Life, as well as in the future, if Judgmen ti to 

they would not hearken to him: And to this End ſet , Diſobedi- 

forth to them on all Occaſions, what terrible Deſtru-· 

ctions had fallen upon the Heads of ſuch as would not 

be inſtructed by the Prophets ſent before: How the 

old World was delug'd, Szdom deſtroy'd by Fire, the 

Egyptians plagued and drowned,. for Contempt and 

Boland, to Noah, Lot and Moſes : And how Ad 


OS and Thamod, two ancient Tribes of the Arabians, (as 


he on purpoſe feigned) were totally extirpated for the 


e n. - . OY . 
B u T that which gravelld him moſt was, that his He 15 gravel- 

Oppoſers demanded. to ſee a Miracle from him: For Jed with the 

ſaid they, Moſes, Feſus, and the other Prophets, by Obje&#ion of 

your own Confeſſion, work*d Miracles to prove their his inability 

Miſſion from God; and therefore if thou art a Pro- e work 

het, and greater than they, as thou boaſteſt thyſelf to Miracles. 

be, do thou work the like Miracles to manifeſt it to | 

us: Raiſe the Dead, cauſe the Dumb to ſpeak, the 

Deaf to hear, &c, This Objection he endeavour'd - 

to anſwer or to evade divers ways; but his moſt con- 0 

ſiderable Reply was, that their Predeceſſors had con- 

temned the Miracles of Saleh, and the other Prophets, - 

and that for this Reaſon God would work no more 

among them. But none of his Reaſons being ſatis- 

factory, many of his Followers departed from him, 

And therefore finding his Sephiſtry too weak, he re- He retiring to 

tiring to Medina, another City of Arabia, took the Medina, takes 

Sword in Hand, and having gotten an Army to back the Sword, 

his Cauſe, began to fing another Note. For then he which he ſays 

pretended that ſince God had ſent Moſes and Feſus muff ſuffice in- 

with Miracles, and yet Men would not be obedient to Head of Mi- 

their Word, he had now ſent him, in the laſt Place, racles. | 

without Miracles, to force them by the Power of the 

Sword to do his Will. And purſuant thereto he for- 

bad his Diſciples to enter into any farther Diſputes a- 

bout his Religion, commanded them to deſtroy all who 

oppoſed it, promis'd them great Rewards for it in 

Heaven, and that thoſe who died in the Cauſe ſhould 

have a Crown of Martyrdom. : £ 


HowE VER, *tis not to be deny'd but there are Falſe Miracks 
Legendaries which aſcribe abundance of Miracles to: aſerib'd to 
| E 4 him: Bin 

| ; 
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1.) That he did cleave the Moon in two: 
G 54 Ke went forth to meet him. (3. —— | 
us ater flow'd from between his Fingers. (A. | 

N . the Stones ſaluted him. 15 That he fed 4 
Na little (6.) That 2 
— oan'd at him. G 9 That a a Camel complain'd to 
en Tas e Boulder of Mutton told hins of 
Tad tits being poiſon'd 3 and ſeveral others too ridiculous 
for Mabamet himſelf, or his Doctors toown ; who re- 
mnmounce them all, and acknowledge that he did not 
Ehe of Mi- work any Miracles ; but allege, that the Eloquence 
racles he 1 of che Alcaran, and the Excellency of its Doctrine, 
lee the” is inſtead of all A. racles, ſince it was compoſed by a 
Alcan. Man who could neither write nor read. 
' The e Bor in anſwer to this, the Chriftian Dactort 
ces of the Im- (though they grant the Alcerun is the Standard of A. 
poftor in con- rahic Elaquence and Elgancy of Language, yet) prove 
#riving the that Abdia Ben Solon, a . Jeu, was the chief 
Alcoran. Aſſiſtant to Mahomet in compoſing the Aleoran; for 
having been a Rabbi himſclf, he very well underſtood 
the Jeuiſb Religion and Learning, and wrote all his 
pretended Reve/ations for him ol the ten firft Years, 
and therefore no doubt he was a principal Contriver in 
the forging of them. He was likewiſe' aſſiſted by a. 
Cbriftien Monk, one Sergius, (in Arabic, Bahira) a 
Neſtorian, in what relates to Chriſtianity; who being 
@&cxcommuniceted and expell'd his Mana ſtery ſor a great 
8 Crime, for ſhame retir'd to Mecca, and was enter- 
a 35 tain'd by Mahomet as before ſaid. For the Heathens/b 
Rites = the Arabs, Mabamet underſtood them well 
Knough himſelf: But the Story of his teaching a Bull 
Wo (1.0 him the Alcoran on his Harn, and breeding 

Pigeons to come to his Ears to make them believe it 

was the Haly Ghoſt, the Ch i/tian Doctors now reject 

as fabulous. | 

The Meſra, or IN the twelfth Year of his pretended 14; een i is 
his Mig he- placed the Meſra, that is, his famous Night- Journey 
Journey to from Mecca to Feruſalem, and from thence to Hea- 
Heaven. ven; which was thus. At Night being in Bed witg 
his Wife Ageſha, he heard a knocking at bis Door; 
whereon arih he found there the Angel Gabriel 
with ſeventy Pair of Wings expanded, / whiter than 
| Snow, and clearer than Cry/tal, and the Beaſt Alborak 


ſtanding by him, on which they ſay the Prophets * x 


- «4 - 
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to be carried from Place to Place, uren the Exery= £1. 
tion of any divine Command. | 

ca bomet deſcribes this Beaſt A/bonak as white 2s Or the A. 
Milk, of à mixt Nature and Size, between an Aſs ral. 
| and a Mala, and as ſwift as Lightning, from whence 
it hath its Name. 

Gabrial with a pleaſant Countenance in the Name Gabriel the 
of God' ſalutes — at the Door, and tells him Angel ent to 
he was ſent to bring him to Gad into Heaven, where condut? him. 
he ſhould ſee ſtrange Myfteries, not lawful to be ſeen - 
by any other, and bid him mount the Aiberat. But 
the Beaſt being wanton and skittiſh with dleneſs He bribes the 
(having refted from the Time of Chriſt till _ Alborak to 
— not ſtand ſtill for Mahomet to ſtride him, till fand ftill. 
he had firſt ſooth'd him ee him a Place in 
Paradiſe : But by this Means quietly mounting, the 
Angel Gabriel leading the Way wich the Bridle in 
his Hand, he was convey'd from Mecca to Feruſa- 
lem in an Inſtant of Time. ie e 
On his Arrival all the departed Prephets and Saints His Arrival | 
appeared at the Gate of the Temple and ſaluted bim, ar Jeruſalem; 
and — — into the chief Oratory, deſired | 
him to pray for them, and then departed : Where- 
upon, going out of the Temple, they found a Lad- 
der of \Light ready fix'd for them, which they aſcen- 
ded; leaving the 4lborat there tied to a Een ill . 
their Return. 

Om their Arrival at the fen Hreven, upon G. They arrive 
briet's knocking at the Gate and informing the Porter at the firſt 
who was there, the Gates of prodigious Largeneſs im- Heaven; 
inediately opened. This fir MT hs Gore ewe what be fo 

Silver, and that the hung from it by Chains *here. 
of Gald, each being as big as Mount Nabe near Mec- 
ca. Alſo that here he ſaw a decrepid old Man, who 
proved to be our firſt Father Adam, who faluting him, 
gave God thanks for ſo great a Son, and then com- 
mended himſelf to his Prayers. 

. Hz tells us alſo he here ſaw a Multitude of Angels His Dies | 
in all manner of Shapes, viz. of Men, Beafts, and tion of a wor 
Birds of all Sorts; and among the latter he ſaw a oe pas 
Cack, white as Snow, of ſo prodigious a Bignefs, that ne, 
his Feet ſtanding on the firff Heaven, his Head reach'd 
up to the ſecond, which was at the Diſtance of five 
hundred ears Journey Others ſay his * m 
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of God, which is above ſeven times higher. 
Farther de- * THIS Cock; ſay they, hath his Wings all over 
ſerib dl. decked with Carbuncles and Pearls, and extended 
Euaſt and Me at a Diſtance anſwerable to his Height. 
That he is the chief Angel of the Cocks; and that: 
. every Morning God ſinging an Hymn, this Cock 
+.» » conftantly join'd him by Crowing, which is ſo loud, 
.- +» that all (except Men and Fairies) hear it in Heaven 
and in Earth, and then all other Cocks which are in 
Heaven and Earth crow alſo. The Mahometans ſay, 
the Voice of one conſtantly. reading in the Alcoran, 
of him who early each Morning prays for Pardon of 
Sins, and the Voice of this Cock, are three Voices 
which God always hears. All this Stuff about the 
Cock aroſe from the Fables of the Talmud. 8 
They arri ve at FROM the firſt Heaven the Impoſtor tells us he 
the ſecond aſcended to the Second at the Diſtance. of five hun- 
Heaven; and dred Years Journey above it, (which was the Diſtance. 
<abat they ſaw of each of the Seven above the other.) This Heaven 
there. be ſays was of pure Gold; here the ſaw Noah, who 
congratulated him, and recommended himſelf to his 
Prayers. Here alſo he ſays he ſaw twice as many An- 
geis as before, and among them one who ſtanding on 
the ſecond, his Head reach'd to the third Heaven. 
They arrive || From. thence he aſcended to the third Heaven, 
et the third made of precious Stones, where at the Entrance he met 
Heaven; and 4jzaham, | who' deſired the Favour of his Prayers. 
<what they And here he ſaw many more Angels than the former, 
Jaw there. and one of ſo prodigious a Size, that the Diſtance be- 
+. +: tween his two Eyes was ſeventy Thouſand. _ Jous-: 
ney (according to our rate of Travelling.) This the: 
Angel Gabriel told him was the Angel ef Death; for 
before him was a large Table, wherein he wrote the 
Names of Perſons that are to be born, computes the 
N of their Life, which when they have compleat : 
ed he blots them out, and then thoſe Perſons die. 
They arrive From hence he aſcended up to the fourth Heaven, 
at the fourth which was all of Emerald; where at the Entrance he 
Heaven: met  Foſeph: the Son of Jacob, who deſired a Share in 
bal they his rayers alſo, Here were ſtill more Angels than 
Jaw there. in the preceding Heaven, one of which alſo reach'd 
from this to the fifth Heaven, who was continually 


weeping and lamenting, which Gabriel told him wass 


for 
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2 and their DeſtruBton conſes | 


an bt adetgdad aj p to the Ae They aſcend  * 
which was made of Adamant, hs he — Moſes; to the fifth 
who recommended himſelf to his Prayers, and there Heaven. 


alſo ſaw.a much greater Number of Angels than in 1 


former Heaven. . | 
FR OM hence he fda to the foxth 3 To the fixth 
which was of Carbuncle, where he met with John the Heaven, 
Baptift, who committed himſelf to his Prayers alſo. . 
_ likewiſe were more Angels than in the former 
ven. | 


. FROM hende heaſcended to the eee To the ces” 


was all made of divine Light; and here he found Jeſus Heaven ; and 


Chri/t, to whom (now) Mabomet recommends him- aaf they 
ſelf, and defired Chriſt to pray for him. By this he yn there. 


| acknowledg” 4 Chriſt to be the greater, to flatter and 


pleaſe the Chriſtians. Here he faid he found a much 
greater Number of Angels than in all the other Hea- 
vens together ; among which was one extraordinary 


Angel having '[eventy Thouſand Heads, and in every + 


Head ſo many Tongues, and every Tongue uttering 
many diſtinct Voices at once, with which he continued 


Day: and Night inceſſantly praiſing God. 


H E Angel Gabriel having — him thus 1 The ** 
told him, That it was not permitted him to go any Gabriel du 
farther, and therefore directed him to aſcend up the him, and be .. 
reſt of the Way to the Throne of God by himſelf; * *, the 
which he perform'd with Difficulty, paſſing th h Throneg 
Waters and Snow, Sc. till be PC A Tg e by himſelf. 

a Voice ſaying to him, O Mahomet, ſalute thy Crea- 

tor; from whence aſcending higher, he came to a | 
Place of a vaſt Extenſion of Light, of ſuch Brightneſs 9 
as could not be endured, and this was the Habitation The Abode of 
of the Almighty, where his Throne was placed; on God. | 
the right Side of which he ſays there were written 
theſe Arabic Words, La ellah elallab Mohammed Re- 


. ful ollab, i. e. There is no God but God, and Mabo-—- 


met is his Prophet. This is the Maßometan Creed, 
and which he ſays was written on all the Gates of the 
ſeven Heavens. 1 85 
Bur approaching the Preſence of God within: two He is admit- 
Bow-ſhots he ſays, he ſaw him ſitting on his Throne ted to approach 
1005 a Covering of ſeventy Thouſand Veils before his and cone 
Face: with God. 
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Face: That God put forth his Hand, as a Token of 
his Favour, and laid it upon him, which was of that 
exceeding Coldneſs, that it pierced the very Marrow 
of his Back, and he could not bear it: That after 
this, God converſed familiarly with him, reveal'd to 
him a great many bidden Myfteries, and made him 
underſtand his whole Law ; and gave him many things 
in Charge concerning his inſtructing Men in the 
Knowledge of it; and in concluſion, gave him ſeve- 
He's diſmiſſed, ral Privileges above the reſt of Mankind. And then 
end reconduct - being diſm/sd, he return'd to the Ange! Gabriel, who 
ad ts Mecca. reconducted him through all the ſeven Heavens, and 
fat him on the Allorat, which he left tied at Feru- 
| falem, and from thence with the Bridle in his Hand 
conducted him to Mecca ; and all this in the Space of 
one tenth Part of a Night. Un eee ; 
The Relation Hrs relating this extravagant and ridiculous Fiction 
hereof expoſes the next Morning expoſed him to great Derifion and 
Bim to Cen. Contempt; and many of his Diſciples, aſhamed of 
tempr. him as an abommable Lyar, left him in Iadignation. 
And many more had done fo, had not #Fbu Beker, a 
Partner in the Cheat, put a Stop to the Defectimn, 
by his avouching and pretending to believe the Truth 
- all Mahamet's Jargon, ſtolen from Talmudical 
Fables. nn 
of Meca IRE ture being conftantly attended with 
box 4 to cut — ans —— and Male attices, which 
bim - it occaſion'd in Mecca and other Cities of Arabia, 
the Chiefs of Macca reſolv'd at laſt to ſtrike at the 
Root, and prevent the further ſpreading of the Mi 
chief by cutting him off, who was the Author of it. 
He is inform'd But he having. timely Notice thereof, fled fecretly by 
of it, and flies Night with all that would follow him to Medina, an- 
1 Medina. other great City of Arabia; where he ſettled himſelf, 
and built a Aoſque for the Exerciſe of his new Reli- 
gion : And order'd all Computations of Time to be 
made henceforwards from his ſaid Fight ; which there- 
The Era of fore was the Beginning of the Mabometan Ara, call- 
tbe Hegira, or ed Hegira, which (in Arabic) ſignifies the Flight, It 
Flight, commences from July the 16th, 4. D. 622. 
The Impoflor _ THE Impoſtor having now obtain'd.a Town at his 
agates his Command, where to arm his Party, and head them 
Religion <vith with Security; after Preaching up his Impoſturs for 
he Sword. thirteen Years, reſplv'd now to take the — 
| an 
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and and fight for it: And henceforth, forbids. all = 


Manner of diſputing about his Religion; and makes 

it no leſs than Death for any one to contradict and op- 

poſe what he taught; commanding all to be flain with 

the Sword, that would not embrace it. . 2 
Bur having, by the Fortune of War. got Footing He recovering 

again at Mecca, and perceiving that his Followers ſtill Mecca, mates 

bore a ſuperſtitious Veneration for the Temple there, the Temple 

he thought it his Intereſt to preſerve their Temple in there the chief 

its former Honour of being the chief Place of Worſhip, © lace of bis 

and therefore order'd his Diſciples to pray with their Van] 

Faces towards Mecca, and ordain'd the Temple ther 154) 6) hs 

the chief Place of Morſbip, to which they were ſtill to - 

perform their P:lgrimages, as in former Times. And 


do magnify the Temple, and give greater Honour and 


Reputation thereto, the Impaſtor told them it was firſt 


built in Heaven for the Angels to worſhip in; that 
there Adam worſhip'd while in Paradiſe, (which they 


ay is in Heaven, ) but being caſt down from thence, 
he pray'd God that he might have ſuch a Temple in 

arth as that was in Heaven 3 and that thereupon 
God ſent down the Similitude of that Temple in Cur- 
tains of Light, and pitch'd it at Mecca, where it now 
ftands, which is, ſay they, exactly under the Original 
in Heaven ; with much more of the like fabulous 


14 the ſeventh Year of the Heg:ra, i. e. after his He it poiſon d 
Flight, be led up bis Army againſt Chaibar, an Aras at Chaibar. 
bian ape and entering the Town, took up his Quar- and dies in 


ters in the Houſe of one Horeth, a principal Inhabi- three Tears 
tant, whoſe Daughter Zamath dreſſing a Shoulder of ter. 


Mut ton for his Supper, poiſon'd it: For ſhe ſaid ſnre 


would make Trya! whether he were a Prophet or no: 


If he were a Prophet, he could certainly tell, ſaid ſhe, 
that the Meat was po:/on'd, and ſo would receive no 
Harm from it: If he were not a Prophet, ſhe thought 
ſhe ſhould do the World great Service in ridding it of 
ſo cruel a Tyrant, as ſhe ſaid. Now ſome ſay, the. 
Shoulder of Hutton ſpoke to him, and told him it was 
poiſon'd. But alas ! it ſeems it was too late to do him 
ny good; for Baſber, one of his Company, eating N 
eedily of it, fell down dead in the Place; and tho”. 
Aa bomet had not immediately the ſame Fate, becauſe 
not liking the Tafte, he ſpit out again what tes 
5 | en 
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saken into his Mouth, yet he let down enough to do 
his Buſineſs, for he was never well after this Supper, 

and at three Years End died of it in the City of Me- 
dina; he died on his Birth Day, being juſt ſixty-three 
Years old, in their Computation, which makes only 
fixty-one of our Years. He was buried in the Earth, 
and not ſuſpended in an Iron Coffin, by means of 
a in the Air, as has been fabulouſly re- 
ported. | ' 
. Account of IHE Alcoran, or rather (as it ſhould be call'd) the 
the Alcoran, or Coran, is the Name of that Book which contains the 
Mahometan Mabometan Laws and Doctrines; and ſignifies, the 
Bible. Reading, or that which ought to be Read ; as we call 
our Bible, the Scripture, or Writing, The Mahome- 
tan Bible, or Coran, is divided into four Parts, and 
each. of them into Chapters, and thoſe again into 
Verſes. The Chapters have ridiculous Titles, as the 
Chapter of the Cow, of the Elephant, of the Emmet, 
4 the Spider, of the Fly, &c. And the whole is in 
ch a diſorderly and incoherent Method, that it is 
but one continued Hodge-podge. Yet have they ſuch 
a ſtupid Yeneration for this Book, that *tis Death for a 
Few or Chriſtian to touch it, and even for a Muſſul- 
man himſelf, (for ſo they call their pretended true Be- 
lievers) if he touch it with unwaſhed Hands, They 
pretend God ſent it to the Prophet Mahomet by the 
Angel Gabriel writ on Parchment made of the Skin of 
the Ram which Abraham'offered in Sacrifice inſtead of 
his Son Iſaac; with abundance of other ſuperſtitious 
and impious Trumpery concerning it, not worth re- 
Tut chief Principles of Meh n are as fol 
Tu chief Principles of Mahometaniſm are as fol- 
vb. low ; (I.) They believe that God is but One, as well 
Brines and in Perſon as Eſſence. (2.) That Mahomet is his Pro- 
Tenets of the phet. (3.) That Angels are God's Miniſters, which 
Mahometans. execute his Commands; of whom the Angel Gabriel is 
Chief. (4.) They hold Fate and abſolute Predeſtina- 
tion, which makes them fight undauntedly. (5.) They 
hold an Heaven and Hell, with ſuch Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments as have been juſt now deſcrib'd. (6.) They 
uſe Circumciſion, which they had from the Fetus. (7.) 
Their Religion is to be propagated by the Power of the 
Sword only, for which Reaſon their Imans, or Priefts, 


preach with a drawn Sword in their Hands. (8.) 
| That 


* 
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That the ſulmans who kill Unbelievers, thereby 


merit Paradiſe. (9.) Mahomet forbad drinking Wine, 


Games of Chance, Cc. leſt his Followers ſhould 
thereby quarrel, fall together by the Ears, and expoſe 
his Religion to Hazard. (10.) He allow'd both the 
Old and New Teſfament, and cites many Paſſages from 
each to prove and juftify his pretended Apoſtleſhrp. 
(II.) They hold _— Things by Oral Tradition, 
which they pretend Mahomet receiv'd from the Mouth 
of God in the Night Journey before related. (12.) 
The Muſſulmans are allowed not only a Plurality of 
Wives, but to keep as many Women Slaves for their 
Luft as they can afford to buy, and the Children of 
the latter are as legitimate as thoſe of the former: 
The old Letcher, Mahomet himſelf, having had fif- 
teen or twenty Wives for his own Share. (13.) Ma- 
homet forbid Adultery to his Followers, yet himſelf 
took the Wife of his Servant Zayd. (14.) If two 
Places of the Coran diſagree or be contradictory, 
revoke one of them, or diſannul it. (15.) They hold 
the Immortality of the Soul,” (16.) That the Puniſb- 
ments of the Wicked are not eternal. (17.) That the 
very Devils themſelves ſhall at laſt be converted by the 
Power of the Ceran. Theſe, with innumerable other 
filly, falſe, and ridiculous Tenets and Traditions, make 
the mon/trous Bulk of Mahometan Doctrines, which tis 
amazing to think how even Superſtition itſelf could 


ſwallow. A Religion beſpeaking only an illiterate 


Barbarian, who could neither Vrite nor Read, for 
its Author; fabulous Fetus, idolatrous Pagans, and 
heretical Popiſh Chriſtians for its Votaries; and the 
Sword and Deſtruttion for the Means of its Propa- 


gation, © 


THE Notes and Characters inſeparable from an , Meer av + 
Impaſture are reckon'd by a learned Man as follow: art, of an 
(I.) That it muſt always have for its End ſome car- 
nal Intereſt, (2.) That it can have none but wicked Dean 

Men for its Authors. (3.) That both theſe muſt ne- Prideaux. 


ceſlarily appear in the very Contexture of the Impo- 


ſture itſelf, (4.) That it can never be fo framed, 


but that it will contain ſome palpable Falfities, which 
will diſcover the Falfity of all the reſt. (5.) That 
where-ever it is firſt propagated, it muſt be done b 

Craft and Fraud, (6.) That when entruſted wit 
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many . be long concealed. 


And, it can N. alu wichout | | 
Ferce 22 Violence. © MT 


Now that all theſe muſt belong to en 
and all 12 did ſo to 22 205 
none of them can be charged upon Chriſtianity, the 
aforeſaid learned Dean hath largely proved in his Let- 


ter to the Dei * of 0 * Age. | 


* 


Aan, and of Birds and four-footed 


fabulous Duties in the Beginning, 
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Of PAGANISM; or, The 
DiIvINITIES of the HEATHEN, 
and the Woks nir paid to them. 


rz LTHOUGH the great and awful The true Ori- 
Wy Creator of all Things had moſt legi- ginal of 1de- 
1523 bly imprinted the Characters of Deity lat and 
on all the wonderful Works of his Heathen Sa- 
5 80% Hands ; and that thereby the inviſible þer ftrtions 
$T6  & Id Things of him from the Creation of — 
the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the“ * 
Things that are made, wiz. his eternal Power and Rom. 1. 


Godhead or Deity; and in fo clear a Manner that 


they who acknowledg'd it not muſt needs be without 
Excuſe ; yet that when Men thus infallibiy knew God, 
they neither glorified him as God, nor were thank- 
ful to him for his conſtant Bleſſings, but inſtead of 
this became bruti/hly ſupine and vain in their Imagi- 
nations, and their Hearts, through ſuch wretched 
Folly, was envelop'd in Ignorance, and darken'd like. 
the Earth eclipſed from the Splendor of the Sun ; and 
ſo perverſe, that they ſeem'd even not to like to re- 
tain God in their Pe cn : I ſay, that then God 
did judicially give them up to a ae Mind; in 
Conſequence of which they ſoon chang'd the ny 
of the uncorruptible God, into an Image of corruptible 
Brafts, and Rep- 
tiles; and thus changing the true Worſhip of God 
into lying and diabolical Deluſions, they worſhipped 
and ſerved the Creature more than the 7 Shag who 
is over all, God, blefſed for ever, Amen. And this 
is the true Original of all that groſs Darkneſs and ido- 
latrous Superſtition which had overwhelm'd the World, 
and introduced ſuch a numberleſs Variety of falſe and 
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many Conſpirators it can never be long concealed. - 


And, (7.) That it can acyer..be. gfallilbed without 
nnn Impeſture, 

ow that all thele mult belong to eve! g . 
and all particularly did ſo to Mals en f ; aa 
none of them can be charged upon Chriſtianity, the 
aforeſaid learned Dean hath largely proved in his Let- 
ter to the Deiſts of the preſent Age. | 
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Of PAGANISM; or, The 
DivIxITIES of the HEATHEN, 
and the Worsnie paid to them. 


ack, LTHOUGH the great and awful The true Ori. 

| 9 Creator of all Thin : had moſt ey ginal of Ido- 

bly imprinted the Characters of Deity fatry and 

on all the wonderful Works of his Heathen Su- 
Boy Hands ; and that thereby the inviſible perſtitions 

Ne Things of him from the Creation of Plain ac- 

the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the a 

Things that are made, viz. his eternal Power and Rom. i. 

Godhead or Deity; and in ſo clear a Manner that 

they who acknowledg'd it not muſt needs be without 

Excuſe ; yet that when Men thus infallibiy knew God, 

they neither glorified him as God, nor were thank- 

ful to him for his conſtant Bleſſings, but inſtead of 

this became brutiſhly ſupine and vain in their Imagi- 

nations, and their Hearts, through ſuch wretched 

Folly, was envelop'd in Ignorance, and darken'd like , 

the Earth eclipſed from the Splendor of the Sun ; and 

ſo perverſe, that they ſeem'd even not to like to re- 

tain God in their Knowledge: I ſay, that then God 

did judicially give them up to a reprobate Mind; in 

Conſequence of which they ſoon chang'd the Cy 

of the uncorruptible God, into an Image of corruptible 

Man, and of Birds and four-footed Brafts, and Rep- 

tiles; and thus changing the true Worſhip of God 

into lying and diabolical Deluſions, they worſhipped 

and ſerved the Creature more than the 4 who 


is over all, God, bleſſed for ever, Amen. And this 
is the true Original of all that groſs Darkneſs and ido- 
latrous Superſtition which had overwhelm'd the World, 
and introduced fuch a numberleſs Variety of falſe and 

fabulous Deities in the Beginning. 
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Polytheiſm, THE ' Religion {or rather the [mpiety) of the Pa- 
what. gans or Heathen Nations, is properly calb'd n 
2 or the acknowledging a Plurality of Gods ; for their 
lulu, Number was almoſt infinite, It is alſo call'd LAolatry, 
becauſe they worſhipped their Divinities by various 
Repreſentations, call'd Idols or Images. 
. Ninus, the Ts generally agreed, that Ninus, the firſt 45 
firft Author rian Monarch, was the "rſt Contriver and Aſſertor of 
dolatry. falſe Gads ; who, to render the Name and Memory of 
his Father Belus or Nimrod immortal, procured a 
Statue of him to be curiouſly made, and paid divine 
Honour and Reverence thereto, and commanded the 
Babylonians, his Subjects, to do the fame : and to in- 
duce them the eafier, he made it a Sanctuary for the 
Guilty and Miſerable to fly to, and be ſafe. 
he frf falle Tus Statue, or Idol of Ninus, which repreſented 
Deity, Bel, or his Father Belus, was in Time call'd Bel, and after- 
Baal, ar wards Baal: And this being a general Name for 
Jupuer. Lords and Rulers, it imports among the Heathen the 
_ fame as the ſacred Names of Fehovah and Aclonai in 
Oe Scriptures, i. e. Sovercign Lord; at length this 
Appellation was chang'd among, the Greets for that -g 
'upiter or Jove. So that of pt Baal, and 
piter, all ſignify the ſame Thing, only the firſt is 8 
cred and truly applied; the other prophane, 1 
a wrongly applied to Idols. 
Babylonians I F then Ninus vas the firſt Idolater, and Bel or 
and Aſſyrians Baal the firſt Idol, 'tis evident the Babylonians and, 
the firſt Idola- Afſyrians were the firſt People arid Nation who fell off 
ters. from the Worſbip of the true God to Idolatry and Poly- 
theiſm ; from whence the dire Contagion ſoon ſpread 
over the neighbouring Nations, and totally infected 
the Phenicians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Syrians, Per- 
ſians, Grecians, Indians, &c. far and near, who have 
ever ſince been prone and ftrenuouſiy addicted to theſe | 
kinds of Super /titions. 
Every thing THE Nations of the World having thus loſt the 
in time became Knowledge of the true God, and abandon'd' them- 
deied. ſelves to follow the uncertain Conduct of their con- 
founded Reaſons and the wild Vagaries of Minds and 
Judgments judicially blinded, they guickly ſhew'd their 
deprav'd Natures in the ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Choice 
they made of their Gods and Divinities z and the 


ftrange. 
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range Deficiency of their Reaſon in the cotifus'd and 
endleſs Variety of them: There being nothing in the 
Heavens or the Earth, whether good or bad, that 
Men could ſee or be ſenſible of, but that ſome People 5 
or another had ſurely deified it. Y EE EP 
Bur to be more particular, the Species of Idolatry The ſeveral 
may be reckon'd as follow, (I.) The Worſhip of Species of 
Angels, and Spirits, or pure and ahſtracted Intelligen- 1dolatry. 
ces, whom they made to preſide over Kingdoms and Firſt Species. 
People, and in Scripture they are call'd Elohim or 
Gods, range (Gods, other Gods, the Gods of the Hea- 
then, &c, of which ſee Exod. xviil. 11. xxii. 19. 5 | 
2 Kings xvii. 7. (2.) The Worſhip of the Heavenly Second Speciee, - 
| Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars; this in Seripture | 
is called worſhipping the Heſt of Heaven ; they ima- 
gining great Virtue and benign Influences to be derived 
from them to the Earth and all things on it. Ek 
The Worſhip of Idols or Images of various Forms and Third Species} 
Shapes, as of Men, Beaſts, Birds," Fiſhes, &c. and : 
this of all others is moſt univerſal, and what is moſt 5 
properly call'd Idolatry. (4.) The Worſhip of Ani- Fourth Species 
mals themſelves: As Lions, 2 Oxen, Sheep, | | 
Stine, Goats, Dogs, Cats, Mice, Spiders, &c. a- 
mongft Beaſts : The Eagle, 1bis, Phenix, Hatoks, 
&c. among Birds; and the hale and other Fiſnes; 
with the Serpentes of all kinds; and Shell- Animals ; _ 3 
as may be ſeen in Hiſtory. (5.) The Worſhip of Fifth Species, 
inanimate Things; as Fire, Water, Air, the Winds. 
the Earth; alſo all kinds of Plants and Herbs, Stones, 
&c. (6.) They alſo worſhipped things which were Sixth Species. + 
not Subſtances, but mere Medes and Accidents of 
Things; as Life, Death, Paſſions of Love, Fear, 
Envy, Anger, &c. Diſeaſes, as the Fever; alſo Health, 
Honour, &c. the Virtues, as Virtue, Faith, Hope, 
Fuſtice, Piety, Mercy, Chaſtity, &c. Alſo Truth, 
the Mind, Peace, Money, Mirth; yea Impudence, 
Calummy, Fraud, Fury, Diſcord, Fame, Fortune, Si- 
* dence, &c. were all eftem'd Deities, and had Temples | 
built for their Worſhip. .(7.) Another kind of Ido- Seventh 
latry is the paying divine 3 to Kings, Heroes, Species. 
&c. who have fought Battles ſucceſsfully, and done 
many great Exploits; ſuppoſing ſuch great Perſons 
have ſomewhat in them more than Human; therefore 
make their Images and bow down to them as Demi- 
e F 2 9 gods. 
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gods, Thus the Emperors of Perfia, India, and 


China, are worſhip'd at this Day. (8.) The laſt, 
Eighth and moſt ſtrange kind of Idolatry, is the, worſhipping 
| Species. of Devils, and evil Spirits, which are call'd Caco- 
demons ; for they ſay, God is good and will not hurt 


them, therefore they need not pray to him on that 


Account; but, ſay they, the Devil and wicked Spirits 
in the Air, as they are inclin'd, and have a Power to 
do Miſchief, ſo they undoubtedly will, if they do not 
them with their Prayers and Sacr:fices, not to 
do it. And ſuch diabalical Adorations are very fre- 
quent at this Day in the Indies and other Parts of the 

| Heathen World. 8 N 
Ne Heathmn T 1a E moſt convenient Diviſion of the Gods and 
| Deities rang d Goddeſſes of the Heathen is according to their ſeveral 
into proper Degrees of Dignity and Superiority allow'd them; of 
Claſſes. which we have the following Claſſes. (1.) The Ce- 
5 leflial Gods and Goddeſſes. (2.) The Terreftrial 
eities. (3.) The Marine and River Gods. (4) 
The Infernal Gods. (5.) The Subordinate and Miſcel- 
laneous Deities, (G.) The Adſcriptitious Gods, Demi- 
Geds and Heroes. 95 Modal Deities. Of which a 
| few things in Order. „ 
We celeflial THE celgſtial yr age Gods are theſe Five, viz. 
Gods and God- Fupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury and Bacchus. The 


- defſes. celeſtial Goddeſſes are theſe Five, viz. Juno, Minerva 
5 or Pallas, Venus, Latona, and Aurora. | 
Jupiter. FUPITER, the muſt high of all the Heathen 


Divinities, is ſaid to be the Son of Saturn and Ops; 
was born at the ſame Birth-with his Wife Juno, and 
educated in Mount [da in Crete, becauſe' his Father 
Saturn ſought to devour him : But being grown, he 


depos'd and baniſh'd his Father, and divided the King- 


dom of the World between himſelf and his Brethren 
Pluto and Neptune. The FJuriſdiction of the Sea he 
gave to Neptune; Pluto was ſent to rule in Hell; but 
reſerv'd to himſelf the Sovereignty of Heaven and 
Earth. He was eſteem'd the moſt beneficent Deity, 
and was therefore call'd the Father of the Gods and 
Men. He overcame the Giants and the Titans in 
Battle ; with other great Exploits recorded of him. 


He committed abundance of Inceſt, Adultery, and 


Lewaneſs of all kinds, in various Shapes. (A fine 
Character of a God! ) Almoſt every Nation had its 


Jupiter: 


1 
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: 4 Varro reckonꝰ d three hundred Jupiters, as 
2 | 


art of the 2 2 


Heathen. In the Funtheon he fits upon a Throne of 


Ivory and Gold, under a rich Canopy, with a Beard, 
holding Thunder-bolts in his Right. hand, and a Scepter 


of Cypreſs in his Left, with an Eagle on the Top; 


is inveſted with an embroider'd Chat, and Golden 
Apollo, 


S908 


APOLLO was the next principal Deity of the- 


firſt Rank: He was the Son of Jupiter and Latona; 


born in the Iſland Delos, and at the fame Birth with 


Diana. He was the God whom they made to preſide 
over Mufic, Phyfic, Poetry, and Prophecy or Divina- 
tion, as alſo the Chace, He was always repreſented as 
a young and beardleſs Youth. He kill'd the Serpent 


thouſand Gods 'own'd by the 
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Python, and afterwards the Cyclops ; he flea*'d Maryyas . 


the Fiddler alive for challenging him at Muſic; with 
Neptune's Help he built the Walls of Trey for King 
Laomedon Being degraded, he kept Admetus the King 


of Theſſalys Cattle. He turn'd Daphne, whom he 
loved, into a Laurel ; and his Boy Hyacinth into a 


Violet. He had a famous Temple and Oracle at Del- N 


phos. He was alſo call'd Phabus, Sol, Horus, &. 
His Image was a graceful and comely Youth, with long 


Hair, a Laurel- Croun, Garments embroider*d with _ 


Gold, holding a Bow and Arrow in one Hand, and 
an Harp in the other. 


MARS is the next celgſtial Divinity with the Mars. 


Heathen ; Son of Jupiter and Funo, or as Ovid ſays, 
of Juno alone; who conceiv'd him = the Smell of a 


Flawer, ſnew'd her by the Goddeſs Flora. He was 


reputed the God of War and Armies, as his Sifter Bel- 


lona was the Goddeſs thereof. He lay with Vers, 


the Wife of Vulcan, who at laſt contrived to cateh 
them together in an Iron Net, as he accordingly did, 
and thus expoſed them naked to the Laughter and 
. Diverſion of the Gods. He was repreſented riding in 
an high Chariot, drawn by two furious Horſes call'd 


Fear and Terror, driven by his Siſter Bellona ; he 


was cover'd with Armour, and holds a Spear in one 
Hand, and brandiſhes a Sword in the other, as though 


he breath'd Fire and Death, and threatned every Body 


with Ruin and Deſtruction. 8 
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in, though he was their greateſt Shame. He was the 
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MERCURY was the Son of Jupiter and Maia; 
he was reputed the God of Eloquence and Merchan- 
diſe 3 he was ſuppos'd the Meſſenger and Interpreter 


of the Gods; and therefore he had Wings on his 
Head and Heels; and a Caduceus in his Hand, which 


is a Rod with two Serpents twiſted round it, in token 


of Peace and Amity. He was alſo look'd upon as the 


God of Thieves, and the Arbiter of Peace. He guard- 


ed the Ways and conducted the deceaſed Souls to Hell. 
The Egyptians call him Anubis. The Inventions of 


the Lute, the Harp, the Exerciſe of Mreſtling, &c. 
are aſcrib'd to him. And *tis probably thought the 
famous Tri/megi/tus in antient Times was the Origi- 
nal of. this Dezty. 735 

BAC C AHAUS was the God they moſt delighted 
Son of Jupiter by Semele ; he was look'd upon as the 
God of. Wine and Duunkenneſs, and Revelling. He 
was crown'd with oy and Vine-leabes, held a Javelin 
encircled with the ſame, rode on a Chariot drawn 
ſometimes by Lions and Tigers, ſometimes by Lynxes 
and Panthers; preceded by a drunken Band of Satyrs, 
Demons, Nymphs, &c. Silenus, his Foſter- Father, 


often comes after him, fitting on an Aſs that bends | 


under his Burthen. He was repreſented naked, with 
a red Face, laſcivious Looks, in an effeminate Poſture, 
diſpirited with Luxury, and overcome with Wine. 
OF the celefiial Goddeſſes, F UNO is allow'd the 
Pre- eminence. She was Daughter of Saturn and Ops 


or Cybele; and Siſter and Wie to Jupiter. She was 


eſteem'd the Godde/s of Kingdoms and Riches, and 
known by a great Diverſity of Names; and as moſk 
other Gods were referr'd to Jupiter, ſo almoſt all o- 


ther Goddeſſes were incorporated in the Perſon of 


r. She was repreſented as a maje/tical beautiful 
Woman, riding in a Golden Chariot, drawn by Pea- 
cocks,, wearing a Scepter in her Hand, and a Crown on 
her Head fet about with Roſes and Lillies, and en- 


_ circled around with fair Iris or the Rain-Bow. She 


was alſo. judg'd to preſide over Matrimony, Child- 
bearing, Births, and was the. guardian Angel of Wo- 
men; and therefore had many Temples and Altars 
erected in Honour of her, | 

| . MINER- 
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113 MINERNVA or PALLAS, was (as tis ſaid) Minerva or 
de r without a Mother; ſhe was Pallas. 
| the Goddeſs of Miſdom, and all Arts; ſhe invented 
Spinning, Weaving, the Uſe of Oil, making and colour- 
ing Cloth, Building; ſhe refuſed to marry any of the 
Gods, and led a Virgin Life: Her Statue was of a 
ſtern and fierce Countenance, cloath'd with Armour, 
(as n the Preſident and Inventreſs of War) a glit- 
tering Head piece of Gold, a golden Breaſl-Plate; a2 
Lance in her Right-hand, and a terribſe Shield (with 
the Head of Meduſa) in her Left. A fighting Cock 
ſtood by her; and an Owl, as an Emblem of Sagacity, 
becauſe it ſeeth in the Dark. There were alſo. many 
Minerva's as well as Joves and Funds. 
VENUS was the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty; Venus. 
ſhe ſprang from the Froth of the Sea ariſing from the 5 
|. Secrets of Cœlus, which were cut off and thrown 264 
1 therein: As ſoon as born, ſhe was driven upon the 
I/land Cyprus, where ſhe was educated, and after- 
wards being carried to Heaven, was married to Vulcan, 
whom ſhe ſoon cuckolded, with her Gallant Mars. 
Her Image was moſt fair and beautiful, view'd itſelf 
with a ſoft and becoming Pride; was cloathed with a 
purple Mantle, glittering with Diamonds, with two 
Cupids on her Side, the Graces round her, with the 
charming Adonis holding up her Train. Her Chariot 
was of Ivory, drawn by Swans, Doves, or Swallows, 
as ſhe directed. | A | 
 . LATONA. was the Daughter of Phebe and Cœus Latona. 
the Titan, the Wife of Jupiter, and Mother of Apol- 
lo and Diana. She brought forth her Twins in the 
Ille Delos, which before was ſaid to ſwim in the Sea, 
but by Neptune's Order became fix'd and immoveable 
for Latona's Purpoſe, Whilſt ſhe was big and wan- 
dring through the Fields of Lyc:a, being very thirſty 
ſhe attempted to drink of a Spring at the Bottom of 
a Valley, but the Country Ruftics hinder'd her, and 
bid; her depart ;. ſhe intreated, they obſtinately refus'd 
to admit it; whereupon in a Wrath ſhe curſing. them, 
ſaid, May ye always live in this Mater! Immediately | 
they were turn'd into Frogs, and leap'd into the x54 4 
dy Water, where they have ever after liv'd. --. 
AURORA was the Daughter of Terra and Titan, Aurora. 
the Siſter of Sol and Luna, and Mother of the 1 Ds 
; an 
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and the Winds. She was the Goddeſs of the Morning, 


She was repreſented ſtanding in a Chariot of ſhining 
Gold, drawn by two white flying Horſes ; her Coun» 
tenance ſhone like Gold, her Fingers red like Roſes ; 
crown'd with a Star, radiating Beams of Light and 
Glory all around her; in one Hand ſhe held the Reins, 
in the other a burning Flambeau. Such are the Fables 

PRI Fiftions concerning the Celeſtial Deities. - 


| an 
TheTerreftrial HE Terreſtrial Deities ( ſo call'd becauſe their 


Gods and 
Goddeſſes. 


Habitations are in the Earth,) are Saturn, Janus, 
Vulcan, olus, and Momus. Ihe Terreftrial Goddeſ- 
ſes are principally Ye/ta, Cybele, Ceres, the Muſes, and 
Demis with her Siſters. © To theſe Terreſtrial Gods 
there are alſo ſome peculiar to the Countries and the 


Mods, and are therefore call'd the Gods of the Woods, 


which will be afterwards deſcrib'd. -— 


SATURN the Son of Cælum and Terra; he. 


married his Siſter Ops; his eldeſt Brother was Titan; 


and his Children, Jupiter, Neptune, Plute, and their 
Siſter Juno. Titan, by the Perſuaſion of his Mother 


Ops, and Sifter Cybele, reſign'd his Right to the King- 
dom of the World to his Brother Saturn, on Condi- 
tion that he ſhould not ſuffer any of his Male Chil- 
dren to live; that the Empire of the World might 
devolve to his Poſterity after Saturn's Death. W here- 
upon Saturn is ſaid to have devour'd all his Male 
Children. But his Wife _ ſav'd Fupiter, by ſend- 
ing him away, as alſo 

when Titan afterwards came to hear of, he made War 
upon Saturn, and put him and his Wife in Priſon, 
At gg Jupiter overcame Titan, and ſet them 
free : But Saturn being inform'd his Son Fupiter 
would deprive him of his Kingdom, endeavour'd to 
make him away; which when Jupiter underſtood, he 


eptune and Pluto; which 


4 
* 


baniſh'd his Father, and took on him the egy | 


of the World. In his Days was the Golden Age. He 
was repreſented as a, decrepit deform'd old Man, in 
whoſe Left Hand was a Scythe (which he was ſaid to 
invent,) and in his Right a Serpent biting his Tail, 
The Whole of which is a proper Emblem of Time. 


ZANUS is ſaid to be the Son of Cœlus and He- 


7 


cate: He was eſteem'd to preſide over the Beginning 


of all Buſineſs. He was repreſented with two Faces 


looking both ways at once. He ſits upon 8 
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before twelve Altars, as being the firſt Inſtitutor of 


Altars, Temples, and Religious Rites. He holds a Key 
in one Hand and a Rod in the other, as he was the 
Guardian of the Ways, and the Inventor of Locks, 


Doors and Gates. From him the Month January 


took its Name, as it ſtands between the Old and 


New Years, and beholds them both as it were with . 


k * 


two Faces. 


' VULCAN was the Son of Jupiter and Juno, and Vulcan, 


yet notwithſtanding his Deſcent was ſo high, and him- 
ſelf a God, he was oblig'd to follow a Trade, and 
that of a Blackſmith-too, poor God] For being con- 
temptible on Account of his Deformity, he was caft 
down from Heaven into the Iſle Lemnos ; he broke 
his Leg with the Fall, and has ever ſince been Lame. 
Here he erected his Forge, and made Thunderbolts 
for his Father Jupiter, and Armory for the other 
Gods. His Servants were call'd Cyclops, becauſe they 
had but one Eye, which was in the Middle of their 
Foreheads, of a circular Figure. Their Names were 
Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon, and were born of 
| Neptune and Amphitrite. Though Vulcan was ſo naſty 
and deform'd, he had the greateſt Beauty among all 
the Divinities to his Wife, viz. the Goddeſs Venus, 
who indeed cuckolded him, but that was no wonder. 
Vulcan, in ſhort, was the God of Fire, and preſided 
over Metals, and Ariificers concern'd therewith. _ 

AOLUS was the Son of Jupiter and Acſta, or 
Segefta ; he was the God of Winds, which he kept un- 


Zolus. 


der his Power-confined in a Cave in one of the Aolian -. 


Iſlands where he dwelt; who therefore could ſet 


them at Liberty, raiſe Storms, and Hurricanes, or 


otherwiſe could reſtrain their Rage, and cauſe perfect 
Calms by recalling the Winds and fettering them in 
their Priſons. | Ba „ 
MOMU'S the Son of Nox and Somnus; he was 
(as his Name imports) a Fefter, Mocker, or Mimick ; 
his Life was idly ſpent in nicely obſerving the Sayings 
and Actions of the Gods; and then in cenſuring and 
dzriding them, with the greateſt Freedom. For In- 
ſtance, when Neptune had made a Bull, Minerva an 
Houſe, and Vulcan a Man, they made Momus Judge 
who had ſhewn the greateſt Still; but he blamed them 
all: Neptune, for not placing the BulPs-Horns in his 
EN 5  Y Pirechead 
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Forehead before his Eyes, that he might have puſh'd 
the ſurer: And Minerva, becauſe her Houſe was 
fix'd, and could not be carried away in caſe *twas / 
placed among bad Neighbours : But Vulcan he ſaid 
was molt imprudent, becauſe he did not make a Vin- 
dow in the Man's Breaſt, whereby to view his ſubtil 
| and deſigning Thoughts. . og 
TheTerreflrial THE Terreſtrial Goddeſſes are, (1.) Veſta the Wife of 
| Goddeſſes. + of Celum, and Mother of Saturn; (for Ops, Veſta, | 
Veſta. and Terra, are all one Goddeſs.) She was the Goddeſs 2 
| of Nature; in her Temple was a perpetual Fire, at- 
tended and kept alive by thoſe calPd the Veſtal Virgins ; 
but tis ſaid by ſome this belong'd to another 22 
| | always. a Virgin herſelf, and Goddeſs of Elemental 
Cybele. | Fire. (2.) Cybele is the next, but by many is con- 
: founded with Veſta, alſo call'd Rhea, the Gadd: s of 
the Earth; and therefore was repreſented with Towers 
on her Head, fitting on a Chariot drawn by Lions, 
and a great Number of Trees and Animals round about | 
Ceres. her. (3.) Ceres the Daughter of Saturn and Ops; | 
. the Goddeſs of Corn and Tillage. Pluto having ftolen | 
her Daughter Proſerpina, ſhe lighted two Torches at 
Mount tna, to ſeek after her through. the World. | 
Therefore her Statue holds a Torch in one Hand, and 19 
a Noſegay of Poppies in the other, to ſooth her Grief | 
with Sleep. Her Head was beautified with Yellow 
> Hair, and crown'd with a Turban compos'd of the 
The Muſes. Ears of Corn, (4.) The Muſes; they were Nine 
Virgins, the Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemaſyne : 
They were Miſtreſſes of the Sciences, and Preſidents of 
Mujecians and Poets, Their Names were Calliope, 
the Goddeſs of Rhetoric ; Clio, of Hiſtory ; Erato, 
of Amours and Poetry; "Thalia, of Comedy; Melpo- 
mene, of Tragedy; Terpſichore, of Dancing and Balls; 
5 of Singing and Muſic; Polyhymnia, of ng 
and Hiſtory ; and Urama, of Aſtronomy. and Divi- 
nity. They were all call'd by ſeveral Names: As 
Pierides, Heliconiades,. Parnaſſides, Cytherides, Ca- 
Themis, ſtalides, and Aganippides. (5.) Laſtly, Themis with 
Aftrea' and Nemeſis conclude the Number of theſe 
Nemeſis. eities, Themis was born of Cœlus and Terra, and 
is the Goddeſs of Right. Afirea the Daughter of 
Foue and Themis, and Goddeſs of Fuſtice. * Nemeſis 
was the Daughter of ove and Neceſſiras 3 and 2 
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the Goddeſs that rewarded Virtus and puniſhed 

ice. | | V 

Tur Sylvftrian and Rural Gods are reducible to Gay; of the 
the following Clafles, viz. (I.) 7 who were Hoods. 
partly of Human, partly of Be/fial Form; for they Satyrs. 

ad Heads of human Shape, but arm'd with Horns; 

they had brutiſb Ears; crooked Hands; rough — | 
Bodies; Goats Legs and Feet; and Tails not much 
ſhorter than Horſe- Tails. Nothing can be more ſala- 

cious and libidinous than a Satyr. The principal of 

theſe filthy Monſters was the famous God Pan, who Pan, 

firſt invented the Muſical Pipe, and preſides over 
Shepherds and Hunters, the Mountains and Flocks 
thereon, Alſo Sylvanus the God of the Foods, and Sylvanus. 
Silenus the God of rural Joh were two other re- Silenns. 
markable Satyrs. (2.) The Fauni or Fauns ; theſe Te Fauni. 
differ only in Name, not in Form, from Satyrs, | 
Theſe were properly the Agre/tic Deities or Gods of the 

Fields, whom the Country Boors had in great Vene- _ 
ration. (3.) Priapus was the Son of Venus and Bac- Priapus. 
ehus, and therefore no wonder he was the moſt imp. 
dent and obſcene Deity that Paganiſm itſelf could pro- 

duce ; his Story is too filthy to relate, and ſhall there- 


fore ſay no more of him. (4.) Ariſtæus and Termi- Ariſtæus and 


nus were two other rural Deities. Ariſtæus invented Terminus. 
the Arts of making Oil, Honey, and Cheeſe ; for 
which they paid him Divine Honours. Terminus (a 
| were Bound-Stone) was reckon'd a God, and that the 
oundaries and Limits of Men's Land and Eſtates 
were under his Protection. | 1 
THE Rural and Sylvan Cade were counted the e Rural , 
following. (.) Diana, . (calfd Luna and Hecate) Goddeſſes. 
the Daughter of Jupiter by Latona, at the ſame Birth Diana. 
with Apollo; who out of love to Chaſtity, avoiding 
 Canfort with Men, retired into the Mods, and there 
" diverted herſelf with hunting wild Beaſts, carrying al- 
ways a Bow and Quiver; Whence ſhe is reckon'd the 
Goddeſs of the Woods and the Chace. Alſo ſhe was 
fuppoſed to be very helpful to Women in Child- bear- 
ing. (2.) Pales was eſteemed the Goddeſs of Shepherds pales 
and Paſture, and reckon'd the Inventreſs of Corn, &c. 
and was thought by ſome to be the ſame with Ceres or 
Veſta. (3.) Hera was the Goddeſs and Preſident of Flora. 
lowers, But at firſt was only an infamous ſhameleſs 
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pate 8 who by her vile Trade had heap'd up a great | 


ay 


deal of Money, and made the People of Rome her 


Who, in return, placed her among the Divinities, 


Ata, Husband to Tethys, God of the dea, and Father 


and honour'd her Memory with the moſt lewd and 
diſbonourable Actions and Praiice on her Birth-Day. 
(4-) Ferona and Pomona were two Goddeſſes of Trees 
and Fruits, The latter was adviſed to a State of Ma- 


trimony by the God Yertumnus in the Guiſe of an hag- 
ged old Woman, but to no Purpoſe ; till turning him- . 


ſelf into a fair young Man, he cauſed her ſoon to feel 
the Force and Power of Love, and ſhe readily ſub- 


mitted to his Wiſhes. (5.) The Ne] theſe were 


a Company of neat pretty charming Virgins, placed 
near the pleaſant Gardens of Pomona, They were of 
three ſorts, viz. 1. Cele/tial, call'd Genii, who guide 


the Spheres, and diſpenſe the Influences of the Stars 


to Things on Earth. 2. The 5 Nymphs, as 
Dryades, who preſided over the Fords, and liv'd in 


the Oaks; and Hamadryades, who are born and alſo 


die with the Oak, The Oreades, which preſided over 


the Mountains, The Napææ, which preſided over 
the Groves and Valleys. The Limoniades, over the 
Meadows and Fields, 3. The Marine Nymphs, of 


which by and by. i | 
THe third Claſs of Heathen Deities, are thoſe we 
call Marine and River Gods and Goddeſſes; the prin- 


cipal of which are the following. (1.) Neptune, the 
Son of Saturn and Ops, and Brother to Fu 


iter and 
Pluto; his Wife Amphitrite, Daughter of Nereus ;- 
and thoſe were the two chief Deities of the Sea : He 
was repreſented with black Hair and blue Eyes, ar- 
ray'd in a Mantle of Azure, holding a Tr:dent for his 
Scepter in his Right Hand, and embracing his Queen 
with his Left. He ſtands upright in his Chariot drawn 


2 Sea Horſes, and attended by Nymphs, &c. (2.) 
r 


oteus was the Son of Neptune, ſay ſome ; others 


ſay, of Oceanus and Tethys : His Buſineſs was to tend 


the Sea Calves; and was remarkable, for that he 
could turn himſelf into all Shapes, (3.) Triton, the 
Son of Neptune, and was alſo his 3 his 
Shape was a Man to the Middle, a Dolphin below, 
and his two Fore- feet like Horſes, with two circled 
Tails. (4.) Oceanus was the Son of Celum and Ve- 


of 
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of the Rivers and Springs. (5.) Nereus, the Son of Nereus. 
Oceanus and Tethys, and Father of fifty Daughters, 
call'd from him Nereides, or Sea Nymphs, (6.) Pa- Nereides, 
læmon and his Mother Ino, together with the Fiſher- Palæmon, 
man Glaucus, are reckon'd among the Sea Deities. Ino a2“ 
1 (7.) The Sirens : Theſe were a kind of Mermaids, Glaucus. 
having the Faces of Women, but Bodies of Flying Sirens. - 
Hi. They were excellent Songſters that play'd on 
the Sicilian Coaſts, and tempted Paſſengers on Shore, 
| where they ſang. them aſleep, and then kilPd and 
„ robb'd them. (8.) Scylla and Charybdis were two Scylla, and 
: other Sea Monſters ; Scylla was the Daughter of Phor- Charybdis. 
cus, belov'd by Glaucus ; whom therefore the Witch | 
Circe by her Inchantments turn'd into a Rack, with 
Dogs about her lower Parts. - Charybats was a very 
ravenous Woman, who ſtole away Hercules's Oxen, 
for which Theft Jupiter ſtruck her dead with Thun- 
dier, and then turn'd her into a Gulph, or Whirlpool | 
in the Sicilian Sea, and over-againſt Scylla, (g.) Harm Nymphs 
The Sea Nymphs were the Nereides aforeſaid. Ihe Nereides. 
Naides or Naiades, which preſide over Fountains and Naiades. 
Springs. The Potamides, which preſide over Rivers; Potamides. 
and Limnades, who preſide over Lakes. „ 
Wx are now come to the Claſs of Infernal Dei- 4 p:, 
ties; but let us firſt take a curſory View of the fam . 
gloomy Regions where they dwell, and over which 5 
they rule. The general Name thereof is Hades or Hades or 
Tartarus, both which ſignify what we call Hell. The Tartarus. 
Paſlage leading thereto was a wide dark Cave, through | 
1 which you paſs by a fteep rocky Deſcent till you ar- 
'l rive at a gloomy Grove, and an unnavigable Lake call- | 3 
| ed Avernus, from whence ſuch Poiſonous Vapours ariſe . The Lale | 
| as ſtrike Birds dead flying over it. Vet over this Lake Avernus. ol 
the Souls of the Dead muſt paſs; to which End a 3 
naſty, old, decrepid, long-bearded Fellow, calb'd -$ 
Charon, attends with a Ferry-Boat, and carries them 0% Charon. 1 
over to the other Side, after they have paid him his N 
Fare, which is at leaſt an Half penny. | | 
AFTER this there are four Rivers to be paſſed 73, Rivers of 
over, viz. (1.) Acheron, whoſe Waters are extreme Hell. | 
bitter. (2.) The next they met with was Styx, a Acheron. 
Lake rather than a River, and ſo ſacred to the Gods, Styx 
that if any ſwore by it, and broke his Qath, he was 
depriv'd of his Gadhead, and drank no n for an 
a8 „„ ; | — Hundr 
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Plutus, or 


Judges of 

Hell Minos, 
Facus and 
Rhadaman- 
thus. 


Clotho, 
Lacheſis, 
Atropos. 


- OO PAGANISM. 
hundred Years. (3.) The next was the River:Cocy= 


tut, which flows out of Styx with a lamentable groan- 


ing Noiſe ; and imitates the Howling, and incteaſes 


Waves of Fire, and all its Streams are Flames. 

THE Souls having paſs'd theſe Rivers, are con- 
ducted to the Palace of Pluto; where the Gate is 
gone by Cerberus, a Dog with three Heads ; "whoſe 

dy is cover'd with 8nakes inſtead of Hair, This 
Dog is'the Porter of Hell, begotten of Echidna by the 
Giant Typþhon, We are now arrived to 

PLUT © the King of Hell; the Son of Saturn and 
Ops, and Brother of Papi and Neptune. He ob- 
tain'd theſe infernal inions by Lot when his Fa- 
ther's Kingdom of all the World was divided as be- 
fore related; and alſo becauſe he invented Burying 
and funeral Obſeguies for the Dead, He fat on a 
Throne eover'd with Darkneſs, holding a Key in his 
Hand, and crown'd with Ebony, and by him his 
Queen Proſerpina, whom he ftole from Ceres, as be- 
fore obſerv'd, 

Sou E, from a Likeneſs in Name and 'Office, to 
Pluto join Plutus the God of Rithes and :Wealth, the 
Son of Faſon by Ceres; he is the fame Deity which in 


- 


— 
* 


the Exclamation of the Damned. (4.) The laſt is 
the River Phlegethon, fo call'd becauſe it ſwells witng 


the New Teſtament is call'd Mammon. He was blind 


and lame, injudicious and very timorous. 


TRE next Minifters in the Oeconomy of Hell are 


the three Judges, Minos, Hacus, and Rhadamanthus ; 
the two firit were the Sons of Jupiter by Europa, the 
latter by Agina. Theſe are believed to judge the 
_—__ the Dead. Rhadamanthus judg'd the Aftaticg, 
and 
Scepter, fits alone, and ſuperintends the Judgments of 
the other two. [ts 
Tu Fates come next to be obſerved : They are 
three old Ladies, array'd in Garments of Ermine, 
white as Snow, with a Purple Border, They are the 
Daughters of Erebus and Nox; the Goddeſſes of De- 


tiny; their Names are Clotho, Lachefis, and . 
e. 


Theſe order and manage the fatal Thread of 


Clotho draws the Thread, Lacheſis turns the Wheel, | 
and Atropos cuts it aſunder when ſpun to a due Length; 


then down we drop to Ades or Hell, 


THE. 


acus the Europeans. But Minos holds a Golden 
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Tur Furies (call'd alſo Eumenides, Dire, and The Fuvies of 
Canes,) next preſent themſelves. They have Faces Hell. | 
like Women, their Looks full of Terror, hold lighted 
Torches in their Hands, and | Snakes and Serpents laſh 
their Necks and Shoulders. They are the Daughters © | 
of Nox and Acheron'; their Names are Alecto, Tift- Alecto, Tiſi- 
phone, and Megera ; all call'd by one common Name phone, 
Erinnys. Their Office is to puniſh the Crimes of Megzra. 
wicked Men, and to torment and frighten them 
by following them with ghaſtly Miens and burning 
Torches. 1 Fo. FP | 

Moreover in theſe infernal Regions you meet Erebus, Nox, 
with the moſt antient Deities, Erebus, and his Wife Mors, Som- 
Nox, of whom Mors was born, and his Brother Som- nus, Mor- 
nus. Erebus and Nox preſide over Darkneſs and the pheus. 
Night ; Mors, over Death; and Somnus is the God of 
Sleep, who by his Servant Morpheus ſends Dreams to 
us above while ſleeping. 8 | | 

In Hell are alſo the following MMonfters. (1.) The The Monſters 
Centaurs ; whoſe upper Parts were Human, but had f Hell. 
the Body, Legs, Sc. of an Horſe ; begotten of a Centaurs. 
Cloud by Ilæxson, which he thought had been Funos. 
(2.) Geryon, who had three Bodies; he was ſlain by Geryon. 
Hercules, who took away his Cattle alſo, th | 
guarded by a Dog with two Heads, and a Dragon with 
ſeven, (3.) The Harpyies born of Oceanus and Ter- Harpyies. 
ra; who had the Faces of Virgins, Bodies of Birds, 
and their Hands arm'd with Claws ; their Names 
were Aello, Ocypete and Celeno. (4.) The Gorgons, Gorgons. 
Meduſa, Stheno and Euryale, who were Daughters of 
Phorcus and Cete ; they had Heads cover'd with Snakes” 
inſtead of Hair; which fo terrified Beholders, that 
they immediately turn'd them to Stones. (5.) The La- Lamiz and 
mie and Empuſæ, who had but one Eye, and one Tooth Empuſz. 
common to them all. They had Faces, Necks and 
Breaſts like Women; but Bodies cover'd with Scales, 
and Tails of Serpents. (6.) The Chimera, a Mon- Chimera, 


fer vomiting Fire; he hath an Head and Breaſt of a 


Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and the Tail of a Dra- 
gon, and was ilain by Bellerophon. (7.) The Sphinx Sphinx. 
; begotten by Typhon and Echidna ; had the Head and 
Face of a Virgin, Wings of a Bird, and Body and 

Feet of a Dog. Her Riddle was explain'd by Oedi- 
pus; at which being enraged, ſhe threw herſelf from 

a Rock and died. | Tur 


. 


80 
The moſt fa- . 


mous of the _ 
Condemned in 
Hell. 

De Giants. 


Tantalus. 


.- 


Tux moſt famous of the Condemned in Hell are the 
following. (1.) The Giants, Sons of Calum and 
Terra ; they were very high in Stature, had horrible 
Dragons Feet, and their whole Mien full of Terror : 
They waged War againſt the Cele/tial Gods upon the 
Phlegrean Plains, but were overcome, and ſtruck 


down to Hell with Fupiter's Thunderbolts and the 
Arms of the Gods. The Principal of which were Ty- 


phon, Ægæon, Alæus, and Tityus ; and in order that 
they might not riſe again, the Iſland of Sicily was 
fix'd on Typhon, and Mount Ætna on Ægæon, which, 
when he heaves, caſteth forth Flames of Fire; and 
Tityus's Doom was to have a Vultur always gnawing 
his Liver, which grows afreſh every Month. (2.) 
Phlegias, who, for firing. Apolls's Temple at Delphi, 


was ſentenced to have a great Stone hang over his 


Head, ready. to fall each Moment to cruſh him to 
Pieces. (3.) Irion his Son, who, for attempting to 


violate the Chaſtity of Juno, was ſtruck to Hell, and 


tied to a Wheel, which turns about continually. (4.) 
S:ſyphus, a notorious Robber, who is condemn'd to 
roll a great Stone up to the Top of a Hill, which e- 
ver ſlides down again, and makes his Labour 


tual, (5.) The Belides were Fifty Virgin rw 


Daughters of. Danaus, who, by his Command, did 
all (but one) ſlay their Husbands on the Wedding 


Night; for which Impiety they were condemned to 


draw Water out of a deep Well, to fill a Tub whoſe 
Bottom was full of Holes like a Sizve. (6.) Tantalus 
invited the Gods to a Feaſt, and to prove their Divi- 
nity, he kill'd, boil'd, and ſerv'd up the Joints of his 


Son Pelops on the Table before them to eat: They 
abſtain'd from ſuch horrid Diet, and condemn'd Tan- 


The Elyfium, 
or Heathen 
Paradiſe. 


talus to ſtand in Water up to his Lips, which he could 


not drink; and to have Meat placed juſt at his 
Mouth, which yet he could not taſte ; and was thus 


tormented and teazed with eternal Hunger and Thirſt, 


In theſe Tartarian Regions is a Place abounding 


with all kind of Pleaſures and Delights, call'd Ely/i- 
um; becauſe thither the Souls of the Good come after 
they are 2 from the Chains of the Body. This 
is the Heathen Paradiſe of Delights conſiſting of moſt 


pleaſant Plains, the moſt verdant Fields, the ſbadieſt 


Groves, and the fine/t and moſt temperate Air that 
RT 


\ „ 
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can be produced. After the Souls of the Pious had 
ſpent many Ages in the Ely/ian Fields, they drank the 
| Water of the River Lethe, which made them forget 
all things paſt; and then return'd to the World a- 
gain, and poſſeſs d new Bodies. Twas neceſſary t 
ſhould forget the Pleaſures they enjoy'd in Elyſium, 
that they might willingly return again to this miſera- 
b 1 „ 


- Tax Fifth Claſs of Heathen Deities were thoſe of 


a a Subordinate and Miſcellaneous Nature. Such were, 
(1.) The Penates, a ſort of Teraphim ; ſome of which 
preſided over Kingdoms and Provinces, others over 
Cities, and others over particular Houſes and Fami- 
lies. (2.) The Lares, who were the Children of 


dr 


The River 


Subordinate 
Gods. © 
Penates. 


Lares. 


Mercury and the Nymph Lara; theſe were another 


Sort of Domeſtic Gods, who preſided over Houſes, 
Streets, and Highways. They were ſometimes cloath- 
ed in the Skins of Dogs, and ſometimes faſhioned in 
the Shape of Hogs. - (3.) The Genii were a fort of 
Demons, whom they believed to prefide over the 
Births of⸗Perſons, and attend them as Guardian An- 
gels all their Lives. Thoſe which were proper to 
Women were call'd Funones. (4.) Libitina, the 


Chief of the funeral Deities. And beſides theſe, 


there were particular Gods and Goddeſſes allow'd to 
preſide over all the Actions of Life from the Cradle 
to the Grave. | | X11 
TE Sixth Claſs were thoſe call'd Demi-Gods and 
Heroes, who were very numerous; as Hercules, The- 
ſeus, Perſeus, &Æſculapius, Prometheus, Atlas, Orpheus 
and Amphion, Achilles, Ulyſſes, Orion, Caſtor and Pol- 


F 
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Genu. 


Libitina. 


lux, Faſon ; and a Multitude of others, of whom it 


were tedious to recount an hundredth Part of what is 
recorded of their valiant Exploits, and heroic and in- 
credible Atchievements; which you may read at lei- 
ſure in the Fabulous Poets. | 

THe Seventh and laſt Claſs of Heathen Deities 
were thoſe I term'd Medal Deities ; and are the fame 


as mention'd under the fixth Species of Idolatry before- 


going, of which I ſhall ſay no more. | 
Tax Temple which the Romans built, and there- 
in placed the Images of all the Gods and Goddeſſes, 
was called the Pantheon, or Temple of all the Gods ; 
Which when it came into the Hands of Chriſtians, 
| G | Pope 


The Pantheon. 


| 
þ 
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Pope Boniſace III. dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
All Saints ; which was analogous to its former yy | 


and Honor, But this is only one Thing in which 


Papiſts heathenize, amongſt many others. 


The Meat and T Ho? the Pagans had ſuch a Multiplicity of Nai 
Drink of the ties, not one of them could live without Eating and 
Gods, Ambro- Drinking ; but to ſolve this, hey, artfully found out a 


fs nod Ne- 


Of the Hea- 
then Feſtivals. 


Pagan Prieſts. 


Food call'd Ambroſia, and a Drink call'd Nectar; 


both which, beſides the moſt fweet and delicious Taſte 


and Flavaur, had the Property of communicating 
Immortality: With theſe therefore they had the good 
Manners to feed their Gods ; and by this means, of 
mortal Men they made what Number of immortal 
Deities they pleas'd ; the Chief of which are thoſe we 
now diſcours'd of. | 

Tux Feſtivals and Solemnities of the Heathen were 
neceſſarily very many, fince almoſt every particular 
Deity was allow'd thoſe ſacred Honours ; As the Satur- 
nalia, Feaſt of five Days Continuance dedicated to 
Saturn; Adonia, to Aba; Ambarvalia, ſacred to hh 


res; Bacchanalia and Orgia, Liberalia, Dionyſia, all 


the Feaſts of Bacchus; Cerealia, others of Ceres; 
Lemuria, of the Lemures or Night Ghofts ; Luperca- 
lia, of the God Pan; Munychia, of Minerva; Fau- | 
nalia, of the Farns ; Antheſphoria, of Proſerpine ; 
Megalcfia, of Cybele; Floralia, of Flora ; with num- 
berleſs others; all which were celebrated in a man- 
ner ſuitable'to their Notions of the Deities to which 
they were dedicated. 

Ta E Pagans diſtinguiſhed the Priefts peculiar to 
each Divinity by different Appellations alſo. Thus 


the Luperci were the Prieſts of Pan; Flamen Dialis, 


the Prieſt of ove ; 3 Flamen uirinalis, of Romulus ; 
Flamen Martialis, of orgs 5 3 Veſtales, or the 
Veſtal * „ Prigſteſſe Prieſts of a 
2 bele; S ee, 


The Names of Tas different Heathen Nations of 6 World give 


Prieſts in ſe- 
weral Nations. 


the following Names to the Priefts, viz. The Romans 
call theirs Flamines ; the ancient Britons theirs Druids; 
the Indians theirs Brache; 3 the Magul's Indians 
theirs Daroes or Harbods ; the 1 theirs Sedre; 
the Tartarians theirs Lama; the Moroccos theirs Al- ; 


faquis; and the Canada Wft- Indians theirs Pawwaws 3 


the Chineſe and Faponeſe call theirs Bonzes, 
+ 


In 
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In Sacrifices, the Beaſts offer'd to the Celeſtial Gods The Beafts ay 

were white, and thoſe to the Infernal ones black : To propriated in 
Jupiter they ſacrificed a white Ox; to Neptune, Mars, .Sacrifices. 
and Apalla, a Bull, Ram, and Boar; to Ceres they | 
offer d Milk, Honey, and the Sow Pig; to Eftulapr- 
us Goats and Poultry; to the Lares a Cock; to the 
Fun and Mars an Horſe ; to Juno a She Lamb; to 

Venus a Dove or Pigeon; to Diana a Crow; to Pan 
and Minerva She Goats ; and Kids to the Fugs. 
Or Beefts, the Lamb was ſacred to June; Lions The Beaſts, 
to Vulcan; the Hind to Hercules; the Wolf to Apol- Foault, Trees, 

1; the Horſe to Mars; the Calf to /t; Dogs to the &c. ſacred ta 
Lares; Serpents to Æſculapius; the Graſhopper to the Gods. 
Apollo; the Dragon to Minerva, Bacchus, &c. Among 
the Birds, the Hawk was ſacred to Apollo; the Eagle 
to Foue ; the Gooſe to Juno; the Dove to Venus; 
the Crow to Apollo; the to Æſculapius, Miner- 

vn and Mars; Owls to Minerva; the Vultur to 

Mars; the Phoenix to the Sun. Among the Trees, 

the Fir was facred to Bacchus ; the y ep to Pluto; 

the Cedar to the Furies; the Aſh to Mars; the Oak 

to Fove 3 the Laurel to Apollo; the Myrtle to Venus; 
the Olive to Minerva; the Poplar to Hercules; the 
Pine to Cybele; the Roſe to Venus; the Vine to Bac- 


chus, &c. 


e Fa- 
Bles from the 


Scriptures. 


Chaos. 
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The Ana los y 
betabeen 
Moſes's Hi- 
flory and He- 
fiod's Fiction, 
in his Theo- 
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EXPLANATION of the FABULOUS 
HIsTORIES of the HEATHEN 
Gops and Herogs. 


Ac YTHOLOGY is the Interpretation of 
15% Y the Fabulous Stories concerning the Pagan 
{ Deities, Heroes, Monſters, &c. according 
to the Hiſtorical, Moral, and Philoſophi- 
cal Meaning and Signification of each, 
couch d under and diſguiſed by Poetic Fiction and x 


mantic Circumſtances of various ſorts. 
The Origin of MosT of theſe Fables and fititious Relations took 


their Riſe from the ſacred Scriptures of the Old T:/ta- 
ment; as plainly appears from Hefiod's Theogony or 
Genealegy of the Gods, and Ovid's ' Metamorphoſes. 
For Heſiod deduces the Pedigree of all his fabulous 
Deities originally from hass, which he makes the 
Firſt of all the Gods: Thus Moſes derives the World 
with all its Beauties and Glory from an original Chaos, 
or a confuſed and undigeſted Heap of Matter; which 
he ſays wag wit haut Form and void. © 

HESIOD tells us, that immediately after Chaos, 
appear'd Tellus, Tartarus and Amor; by Tellus he 
meant the Earth, by” Tartarus the unſeen Abyſs in or 
under the Earth, and by Amor the lovely Beauty and 
Harmony of the World. Agreeably to this Moſes, af- 
ter he mentions the Chaotic State of the Earth, ſpeaks 


of the Face of the Deep or Abyſs, and then the regu- 


lar Diſpoſition and beautiful rder of the World by 
the divine Wiſdom and Power of the Creator enſued ; 


in which Things there is an evident Analogy between 
them. AGAIN, 


Of MYTHOLOG Y. 
AGAIN, Heſod tells us, that Chaos brought forth 
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Erebus and Nox, that is, Gloomineſs and Night: And 


Mofes ſays, that while the Earth was in the Chaos, a 

loomy Darkneſs overſpread it, and all was Night; 
for there was no Light, Again Heſiad ſays, from 
Nox, or Night, ſprang Ather and Hemera, that is, 
Air and the Day ; and that they were produced, when 


Amor and Erebus were mix'd together; that is, when 


Light was divided from the Darkneſs, and both toge- 
ther made one Day. All which exactly anſwers Mo- 


ſes's Account of the Creation of the Firmament, the 
Day and the Night. © 2 


2 


 HESTOD farther tells us, that Tellus begat Cæ- Heſiod's Theo- 

lum, every way equal to itſelf, and beſet with Stars, gory @ Poeti- 
and which cover'd the whole Earth, and was the Seat cal Imitation 
of the bleſſed Gabs. That is, in Moſes's Words, God 9 Moſes's 


made and calPd the Dry Land Earth (Tellus,) and 
the Firmament he calPd Heaven (Cœlum,) in which 
are the Stars, which he made alſo. He farther tells, 
that the Earth (Tellus, ) begat high Mountaius and de- 
lightful Caves of the Goddeſſes Nymphs ; as alſo Pela- 
gus and Pontus (Seas ;) agreeable to the Moſaic Ac- 
count of the Dry Land, and the Seas. Then he re- 


lates the Birth of Oceanus (the Ocean,) and a vaſt 


Progeny of other Deities, amongſt which was Satur- 


Coſmogony or 


Creation of 


the World. 


. 


aus, frog: the Eidbracer of The? ind" Cavan \ on the © 


Energy and prolific Influences of the Earth and the 
Heavens; and by this Means he fills the World as full 
of terreſtrial, celeſtial, and marine Gods, Goddeſſes, 


Nymphs, &c. as Moſes had done with Men, Beaſts, 


Forols and Fiſhes : So that *tis to me evident, that the 


beginning of Heſiad's Theogony is no other than a Poe- 


tical Imitation of Moſes's Coſmogony, or Creation of 


the World. | 
TRE Fable of Saturn, as before related, may be 
interpreted, (I.) In a Philoſophical Senſe : For by Sa- 


The Fable of 
Saturn ex- 


turn is meant Time; Saturn in Greek is call'd Cronos, plain d. 


and Time Chronos ; the Difference is but one Letter, The Philoſs- 
Saturn devour'd his Children, ſo Time devours and phical Senſe. 


conſumes all Things it has produced: Or elſe, the 


Years, Months and Days are the Children of Time, 
which he devours and again produces anew, 'Laftly, 


Saturn had his Scythe, ſo has Time wherewith he mows 


down all Things; and Saturr's Serpent biting his Tail 
Md - 


3 is 


— 


2 is a proper Emblem of the endleſs Circulation of Years, 

1 es, and other Perjeds of Til . 

The Hiftarical Secondly, Saturn in an Hiſtorical Senſe, is Neab : 

Senſe ; Saturn For *tis faid in his Time there was but one Language, 

is Noah. which was common to Men and Beaſts; ſo in Nab's 
- Days the whole Earth ſpake but one Tongue. Saturn's 

Wife was Tellus, or Rhea, or Ops, all which fignify 

the Earth: And Neah, in the Original Hebrew, is ſaid 

to be a Man of the Earth, or an Husbandman. Saturn 

is ſaid to have found the Art of cultivating Fines and 

Fields, and by Scripture we find Nah the firſt Planter 

of Vineyards. Again, Noah was overcome with Wine, 

fo Saturn protected drunken Men. Noah curſed Ham 

for ſeeing his Nakedneſs and not hiding it; ſo Saturn 

made a fav to puniſh thoſe who ſhould look on the 

Gods naked. Noab and Saturn both foretold a Flood, 

and the Building an Ark, Sc. Saturn devour'd all 

his Sons but three; ſo Noah left all the old World 

behind him, dead and devour'd as it were, whilſt he 

with his three Sons eſcaped with Life ; with many 


8 other parallel Caſes. | | | 
The Golden, In Saturn's Reign was the Golden Age, which the 
Silver, Poets magnify the Happineſs of to that Degree, that 


Brazen and the would perſuade us the Earth /pontaneoufly brought 
tron Ages forth its Fruits without Man's 7 pon 3 _ thinks 
moralized. were common to all; that there were no Quarrels 
nor Contentions among any; but that all the Earth 
enjoy'd a perfect Scene of uninterrupted Eaſe, Peace, 
Saturity and Delight. The Moral of which is, that 
in the priſtine State of the World, Men's Reaſon, Na- 
tures, and Manners were more perfect, and conform- 
able to the Rules of Fuſtice and Equity ; and accord- 
ing as this their original Moral itude declined, 
and gradually became deprav'd and corrupted in ſub- 
ſequent Ages, ſo the Poets on that ſcore made the $:/- 
ver, the Brazen, and the Tron Age to ſucceed in or- 
der ; and thereby beautifully repreſented the fatal 
Gradation from primev-1 Virtue to modern Vice. Tis 
ſuppoſed this excellent Hickion took its Riſe from Ne- 

| buchadnezzar's Dream. | 
We Hiftoriial TUPITER, according to Hiftorians, was King 
Meaning of of Crete ; and having-depoſed his Father, afterwards 
Jupiter, Pluto, divided the Kingdom by Lot with his two Brothers 


cet Neptune. Neptune and Pluto; and becauſe the Eaſtern Part fell, 
© tg 
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to Jupiter, the Meſtern to Pluto, and the Maritime to 5 
"Neptune, from thence they took Occaſion to feign, 
that Jupiter was King and God of Heaven, the Sun 
firſt riſing on his Dominions ; that Pluto was the So- 
vereign of Hell, becauſe the Sun going beneath his 
Territories, left the Earth in Gloomy Darkneſs ; Nep- 
tune alſo muſt needs be God of the Seas, whoſe Jar” 
diction lay bordering upon them. Ae; in a Philo- 
ſepbical Senſe, Fupiter is taken for the Air and Hea- The 1 6 
wen, and therefore commands the Thunder, Light- phical Mean- 
ning, &c. Some by Fupiter underſtand Fate, the ing of Jupiter. 
Stoical Cauſe of all Things. Others fay by Fupiter is | 
meant the Son of the World, or that Principle which 
. _aQtuates the World, and renders it prolific and pro- 
ductive of all Things. + l a Hae 
By Apollo is meant the Sun, as is evident, fince he The Fable of 
was the God of Propheſ and Divination, as the Sun Apollo ex- 
by his luminous Beams diſpels Darkneſs, and brings Plain d of the 
conceal'd and hidden Things to Light. Apollo 2 Sun. 
ded over the Art of Medicine; thus the Sun b its 
falutary and balmy Rays gives Natural Life to all 
Things, and cauſes the Plants and Herbs to grow for 
the Purpoſes of Health and Medicine. Apollo's Darts 
are an apt Emblem of radiating Beams of Light, which 
the Sun as it were darts or ſhoots upon the Body of 
the Earth. Laftly, Apollo preſided over Muſic; and 
is not the Sun the true Caufe of the Harmony, of the 
Spheres ? And does not his Harp of ſeven Strings re- 
preſent the ſever granny Orbs, wherein they dance 
about the Sun perpetually x 8 
By Mercury is meant the Faculty of Eloquence, or The Fable of 
Uſe of Speech; his Name in Greek (Hermes, ] being Mercury 
compoſed of two Words, fignifying to ſpeat. Hence moraliz'd; _ 
he is call'd the Nzncio of the Gods, becauſe by Speech Mercury 
we are able to communicate our Thoughts to others, means Ele 
and make our Words the Meſſengers of our Minds, ce. 
Mercury was allow'd Wings; ſo our Words fly ſwift- - 
; een. the Air: He held a Golden Wand, to ſhew 
Excellency of ſeaſonable and friendly Admonition ; 
he was the Interpreter of the Gods, as Words and Lan- 
guage are of our Minds to one another: He was the 
God of Merchandiſe, ſince all Commerce is tranſacted _ 
by means of the ſociable Faculty of Speech. He con- 
ducted the Souls of the Dead to the Shades below, ei- 
Re; G 4 ther 
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By Mars is 


meant War. 


Bacchus 7s 
Nimrod, or 
Moſes. 


The Moral of 
his Fable. 


By Juno 7; 
meant tbe Air. 


Minerva is the 
Symbol of 
Wiſdom and 
Virtue. 
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ther to Hell or the Elyſian Fields 3 which ſhews how 
much a Man's future State depends upon the Nature 
and Tenor of our Speech and Diſcourſe : Thus our 
Lord ſays, By thy Words thou ſhalt be j fied, and b 


thy Words thou ſhalt be condemn'd, He ſtole Vallon | 
Tools, Venus's Girdle, and attempted Fuptiter's Thun- 
der ; all which ſhew the thieviſh Power of Eloquence, 
which ſteals from us our very Senſes, and diſarms us 
of our Reaſon in the Attacks of Love and Sophiſtry. 
TRE Fable of Mars holds forth the Nature of 
Var: His Countenance and Actions before related are 
all correſpondent thereto ; and all fo eaſy to be inter- 
preted and apply'd, that the Fable itſelf is its own 
Mythologi/t. 5 '4 * 
BA 6 CHs is ſaid by ſome to repreſent Nimrod, 
by others Moſes ; there being many Circumſtances in 
which he may be thought to reſemble both, too te- 
dious here to enumerate, But as to the Moral Senſe, 
*tis obvious Bacchus means Wine among the Poets. 
Thus Jupiter is ſaid to bear Bacchus in his Thigh, and 
thereby to go limping ;, which ſhews how we reel to 
and fro, and fagger through the Influence of too much 


Wine. Bacchus is always a Boy, ſo the oldeſt Men 


when drunk are as filly as Children. Bacchus is na- 
ked ; and does not Wine g:ve/t Men of their Reaſon, 
and make them lay open all the Secrets of their Minds 
and Bodies too? Bacchus has Horns; and how many 
does Wine occaſion to be crown'd with thoſe Enfigns 
of Cuckoldom © Bacchus was inflam'd with the Love of 
Venus and Ariadne; thus Wine is a never-failing Pro- 
vocative to Venery and Debauchery; beſides abundance 
of other parallel Caſes. 5 
By Juno, the Conſort of Joue, is meant the Air: 
She was both Siſter and Wiſe to Jupiter; ſo the Air 
was produced at the ſame Time as the Sky, and was 
cloſely conjoin'd therewith. And by the Commix- 
ture of the Influences of the Heavens, and the YVapours 
of the Earth in the Air, they ſuppoſed all Things al- 
moſt were produced, according as the moſt numerous 


Lie of Gods and Goddeſſes ſprang from the Embraces 


of Fove and Juno. 


INE RV 4 is ſuppoſed by ſome to perſonate 
Eve in the Mask of Fable; but be that as it will, *tis 
certain the yas the Het of Widen and Cheſt 

8 : or 
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For; Minerva was born of Fupizer's Brain 3 thus true 


— 
* % 
- 


Wiſdem is the Offspring of Heaven, and Chaſtity the 1 
moſt heavenly and godlike Virtue. She was born 


armed; ſo a wiſe Man's Soul is arm'd with Wiſdum 
and Virtue, and is thereby render'd invincible : She 
was always a Virgin, as the wiſe and virtuous Perſon 
is often repreſented as cloathed with Virgin Innocence 


and Purity, Minerva has a ſevere and ſtern Counte- 
nance ; for nothing renders a Man more awful and 


truly great and noble, than Sagacity, Prudence, and 


a blooming Virtue : -She was the Inventreſs of many 
noble and uſeful Arts; and truly moſt Arts and Sci- 
ences have owed their Original to Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing. Minerva's Spindle and Diſtaſf teach an excellent 
Leſſon of Induſtry to every virtuous and diſcreet Wo- 


man. When Tirefias faw Minerva naked, he loft . .. 


his Sight indeed,, but became a Prophet inftantly ; 
ſhewing that Wiſdom and Virtue infinitely recompenſe 
all the Labour, Hardſhips and Damage we ſuſtain in 
acquiring them. The Owl was facred to Minerva, 
to ſhew that a 1wwi/e Man can ſee where others are ſtark 
blind. Minerva bore in her Shield the ſhocking Head 
of Meduſa, to intimate nothing is more formidable than 
=_ Weapons of Wiſdom and Virtue, even in martial 
arrs. ER | | 
W AT Venus is the Emblem of Love is well known; 
the Manner of her Birth declares her to be carnal Luft ; 
her Companions ſhew the wanton Diſpoſitions of amo- 
rous Perſons, and their ſtrange Propenſities to obſcene 
Pleaſures. She preſides over Beauty, which is the 
great Fomenter of impure Deſires and unchaſte Love. 


Venus rides in a Chariot, and no Wonder; for who * 


rules with more imperious Sway, and leads more Cap- 
tives in Triumph, than the Paſſim Luft ? She wears a 
Crown, as being always victorious. - She carried a 
Looking-glaſs, to ſhew her the Frailty of her Beauty 


by the Brittleneſs of the Glaſs. She was born from 
the Sea, to ſhew the turbulent and reſtleſs State of 


Lovers. She was Wife to Vulcan; nothing being a 


more conſtant Aſſociate of impure and unlawful . 


mours, than a dark Deformity of Mind. She-play*d 
the Whore, was caught in Chains of Iron, and expoſed 
naked in the Embrace of her Lover to the Contempt 


of the Gods; and what is more common than for a 


| | Debauchte 
I 


The Fable of © 5 
Venus mo- 
ralixed. 
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| ſcience, and be expoſed to the Contempt and Derifioe 


Aurora, the 
Dawn of the 
Morn. . 


” 


The Hiſtorical 
Senſe of Vul- 
can is Tubal- 
Cain. 


In a Pbiloſo- 
phical Senſe, 


Fire. 


in a Moral 
Senſe, the 
Flame of Love 


Fog 
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Dehbauchse to walk in the [For Futters of a guilty Con- 


of all? _ = | 

_ By Aurora, the Poets underſtood no more than the 
Dawn of the Morning, which ſpreads a diffuſive Lu- 
ſtre over all the Orient Skies, and paints the Clouds, 
on which ſhe rides, with all their Golden Glory, fo 
beauteous to behold in Summer-time. . 
VULCAN. is only a Corruption of Tubal-Cain, 
by an reſis of the firſt Syllable Tu ; for then it 
will be Bal- Cain; but the Eaftern People pronounce 
B very often like V, which in this Caſe makes Fal- 
cain, from whence. Vulcan eaſily lows. Moreover, 
Vulcan was a Blackſmith and the God of Fire ; and 
Tubal-Cain was the firſt Artificer in Braſs and Iron 
we read of ; and of conſequence they were the fame 
Perſon. Secondly, in a Philoſophical Senſe, Vulcan is 


Fire ; thus Vulcan is Lame, becauſe Fire cannot be 


ſupported without Fuel, He was caſt down from 
Heaven, becauſe the Lightning is darted thence ; and 
ſaid to fall on the Hand Lemnos, becauſe it is remark- 
ably ſubject to Lightning. Thirdly, Vulcan in a Mo- 
n the Flame of Love ; he was the Huſband 

Venus; and whoever give themſelves up to her, ſhe 
ſeldom fails to make them Yulcans, as filthy, naſty, 
and deform'd as he, as black as Hell, Every effemi- 
nate Man is a Yulcan, a Blackſmith, who with his 


(Cycles, deform'd and ſightleſs Paſſions, is always 


The Fable of 


A olus ex- 


toiling at the burning Forge of Luft, and making 
Thunder-bolts, which at laſt will fall on his own 


By Molus you are to underſtand an antient King 
of the Æolian Iands, who ſtudied A/tronemy and Phi- 
42 and particularly the Nature of the Winds, fo 
hat. he could tell what Times 'and how long ſuch 


Winds and Tempeſts would be, and when it would 


Janus an an- 


tient King of 


: Italy ; and an 


be calm; in which kind of Skill he was the more per- 
fected by the Clouds, Miſts, and Smoke of theſe Iſlands, 
which always preſaged great Store of Winds, ſo that it 
was generally believed they were under his Power, and 
that he could raiſe and calm them at his Pleafure. 
7 ANUS was a perfect Emblem of Prudence. He 
was the moſt antient King of Italy, among the Abori- 
gines, and receiv'd Saturn when his Son 1 
N b 
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niſh' d him from Crete, and gave him Part of his Emblem of 
| Kingdom, Saturn taught him Zhy/bandry, and Coming Prudence. 
Money; and in ſhort his Knowledge and Skill was 
- jj. ſuch, that he was reckon'd the wiſe of all Kings, 
and knew Things paſt and future; therefore he was £8 
_ rever d, and painted with 0 Faces, as all prudent 4 
Men, in a Senfe, ought to have: For Prudence con- 
ſiſteth mainly in a Remembrance 7 paſt, and in 
3 the Foreſeb: of Things to come. Fans holds in his 
| | . a Key; ſo a prudent Perſon may be ſaid to have 
EW of Knowledge, and to unlock many Doubts, 
20 fe, and Iutricacies which puzzle and obſtrudtt 
others in the Affairs and various Exigencies of Life. 
Janus's Altars and Incenſe ſhew that the Honour and 
Adoration of the Almighty is the Effect of Prudence - 
and Underſtanding ; ; and that Fools only ſay there i od no 
God, and worſhip none. 
VESTAi is = ame with Fre; b evident/from . 
various Expreſſions in the Poets: But it is rather ſup- Fire, and the 
poſed by Veſta is underſtood the Vital Flame or Heat natural Heat 
of the which is the firſt Principle of Animal of the Boch. 
Nature. The Veſtal Fire was perpetual ; ſo is the 
Native Heat of Bodies, which conffantly- warms and 
attuates the whole. The Y:ftat Virgins, if —— ne- 
glected this Fire, and let it go out, bote fe Fd. d 
puniſhed, and buried alive. We are thoſe Veftal Vir- 
11 who, if we negle&t to nouriſh and fl ora 
SS Fital Flame of our Bodies to its due Tenor, or corrupt 
and weaken the ſame by Debauchery and ill | Courſes, 
divers Diſeaſes will excruciate and torture us ; we ſtab 
our Reputations and bury them in Ignominy and Re- 
proach, whilſt we live; and the Flame becoming ex- 
tint, our Memories are interred with our Carcailes, | 
and rot with them in the Grave. | | 
By Ceres is to be underſtood that genial prot The Fable of \ 
. Principle i in the Earth, which is the Cauſe of 4. Ceres ex- 1 
tion, or of the Produdtion and Nouriſhment of Herts Plain d Philo. 
Corn, Fruits and Trees. Ceres is beautiful and well ſephically and 
ſhaped, fo is the Earth array'd in all the Gaiety of Mora th. 
vernal Verdure and flowery Pride, Ceres was born of 
Saturn and Ops, that is, of Husbundry and the fertile 
Soil; fo is Corn: She wore yellow Hair; and the 
Ears of Corn, when ripe, are adorn'd with that Golden 
Colour : She was crown'd with the Ears of Corn, fo 


is. 


— 
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zi the Earth in Harveſt. Eriſſerbon contemn'd the 


Sacrifices of Ceres, defiled her Groves, &c. for which 


ſhe puniſh'd him with perpetual Hunger. This ſhews 
how every (Eriſicthon, } idle Perſon, who hates Indu- 
ſtry, ſhould be puniſh'd with Hunger, and cloath'd 
with Rags. Ceres once abſconded herſelf, and in her 
Abſence a general Corruption of the Corn and Fruits 
enſued, and from thence ſprang a great Infection a- 
mong all Beaſts and Cattle; the Moral of which is 
3 too eaſy to need explaining. my 
The Philoſo- By the Image of the God Pan the Poets underſtood 
ical Signi- the Univerſe, for the Word Pan in Greek ſignifies all; 
feation of the his upper Part reſembled a Man, his lower Parts a 
G fan. Beaſt ; becauſe Men and Beaſts make the moſt con- 
: ſiderable Part of the World, and the former much the 
upertor, His red Face repreſents the bluſhing Splendor 
of the Skies; his Horns thoſe of the Moon; his ſpot- 
ted Skin; the party- colour d Firmament, or the flarry 
Sky : his hairy ſhagged Thighs and Legs, the Shrubs and 
Trees of the Earth; his Goat's Feet, the Stability of 
the Earth; and his Pipe of ſeven Reeds, the celeſtial 
Harmony of the ſeven planetary Spheres. | 
By Diana is DIA NA repreſents the Moon; therefore ſhe ap- 
meant the pears horned. Diana is ſaid to have three Counte- 
nances ; ſo has the Moon her three Phaſes of New, 
Quarter, and Full, Diana is ſaid to be a great Hun- 
treſs, becauſe the Moon is conſtantly journeying round 
the Earth, and darting her Rays thereon. She was a 
| Virgin, becauſe the Moon is One, and has no Aſ/ociate. 
The Fable of Dis faid ſhe had a Gallant, nam'd Endymion, whom 
Endymion ſhe ſo loved, as to deſcend out of Heaven to kiſs him; 
explain'd. which Fable implies no more than that Endymion was 
| a great Aſtronomer, and firſt deſcrib'd the Courſe of 
the Moon. Again, | 5 
The Fable of As Adtæon was hunting one Day, he chanced to 
Actæon mo- ſpy Diana bathing herſelf in a Fountain; and becauſe 
ralixed. he dar'd to behold the ar naked, ſhe turn'd: him 
into à Stag, whom his own Hounds purſued, and de- 
vour'd him. By which Fable is intimated, that thoſe” 
who ſpend their Time in over curious Reſearches into 
the Nature of ſecret Things, are juſtly made a Prey to 
their idle and impious Humours, and generally beggar 
and undo themſelves, 


By 
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- By the Fables of the Sirens, Circe, Charybdis and The Moral of 
Scylla, is repreſented to us the enſnaring Nature of the Fable of 
Pleaſures, — Luft, and Gluttony. The #he Sirens. 
Sirens are the vain deceitful Pleaſures, which as it 
were ſing and ſooth us to ſleep, to a State of ſenſeleſs 
Stupidity, and then never fail to devour us. Circe Of Circe, the 
was that terrible Witch who it is ſaid drew down the Sorcereſs. 
Stars from Heaven, and by her Sorcerits turn'd all 
her Viſitants into Flags, Dogs, Bears, Wolves, and 
"ſuch like Beaſts; and doth not Yoluptuouſneſs, by a 
kind of Sorcery, ſo infatuate Men and change their 
Natures into a ſwiniſh, cynical, and beſtial Diſpoſition, 
that they rather reſemble Brutes than Men? And 
even.thoſe who by their Wit, Learning and Virtue too, 
have ſhone like the Stars in the Firmament, have 
fallen too often from their Glory, by the inchanting 
Power of ſenſual and obſcene Pleaſure : None being 
ſufficiently guarded againſt her, but (Ulyſſes) a virtu- 
ous, pious, and valiant Man, who ſcorns the ſordid - 
Pleaſures of a ſenſual Life. Again, Scylla is Luſt, the Of Scylla ; * 
Fatal Rock on which ſo many have ſhipwreck'd their | | 
Honeſty, Honour, and Fortunes, Charybdis is the hor- and of Cha- 
rible Whirlpool of Gluttony, the inſatiable Gulph, rybdis. 
which hath drawn down Families alive, devour'd 
whole Eſtates, and fucks down all Things into an 
4 of Deſtruftion. r „„ 
 PLUTUS, or MA MMO NM, as being the God The Fable of 
of Riches, hath his Palace in Hell, and no Place more Plutus mara - 
fitting; for, can any one ſerve the true God and /ized. 
Mammon ? Is not Wealth the Root of all Evil? Can 
there be any more ready Way to Hell than to hunt 
after Riches? Plutus is ſaid to be lame Ah! how do 
rich Men limp when they go to give Alms, how ſlow 
their Motion! What diſmal Grimaces attend their 
Acts of Charity! Plutus was blind; and what rich 
Man can ſee the Wants of his poor. Neighbours ? How 
pur-blind are they to Merit ! and how few rich Men 
can fee any Folly or Defects in-themſelves! Plutus was 
very Injudicious; the Picture of a Rich Man ! who 
paſſeth by goed Men, and heaps his Favours on the | 
Bad and Undeſerving. Plutus was timorous, ſo are all! 
Rich Men; they are continually in a Panic, and 


watch their Treaſures with the utmoſt Care and 
Fear, 


THE 
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The Fable of Tun Centaurs were antient People of The 
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the Centaurs Mount Petion, who firſt broke Horſes for Har ; the 


explais d. . . Country People ſeeing them at a Diſtance on 


Jehack, ſuppoſed they were (both Horſe and Man) 
but one Creature; whence the Fable before · men- 


As alſo that TRE Fable of the Monſter Geryon's having th res 
Geryon. Bodies, is thus to be underſtood: Geryon was, in an- 


tient Times, a King of the three Spaniſh fands calpd 
Balearides: Or elſe thus ; from the Unity there was 
between the three Bretbren of that Name, who ruled 
1 lovir FJ Corner, that they all three ſeem'd to have 

ut one . | 


4 
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Harpies, Br the Hellifb Monſters Hurpies and Gorgons, - &c. 
| Gorgons, &c. are to be underſtood the black and devilhiſb Arts and 


moralized. Proftices of Lewd and Vicious Women; who having 
caſt off all Shame, Modeſty, and Grace, appear in their 
Aﬀettions, Paſſions, and Atttons as monſtrous and de- 

form d as the infernal Inhabitants now mention d. 
The Fiftion of THE Chimera is a Fiction deriv'd from a Folcano 
the Chimzra or Mountain of Lycia which caſts out Fire: For on 
explain'd. the Top thereof Lions harbour'd ; Goats in and about. 
the Middle, where there was much Paſture, and the 

bottom thereof abounded with Serpents 3 and becauſe - 
Belleraphon.made this Mountain habitable, he was ſaid 
to ſlay the Chimera. | 
Tantalus be. TANTALUVS was delign'd to repreſent a Miſer ; 
Emblem of 4 for like him they live in the midſt of Plenty, but en - 
Miſer. joy it not. Tis peculiar to them to ſtarve in a con- 
tinual Feaſt ; to famiſh amidſt full Barrels, and to 

8 freeze by the Fire- ſide. ä 

The Story of ORPHEUS and AMPHION are ſaid to be 
Orpheus and ſo very ſkilful in Muſic, that the firſt play'd on his 
Amphion c- Harp and ſung ſo ſweetly, that he tamed wild Beaſts, 


ralized. ſtay'd the Courſe of Rivers, and made the Woods follow 


him; and that by the Melody of the latter, the Stones 
moved ſo regularly, that they form'd the Wall of the 
City of Thebes. The Moral of all which is this, That 
Orpheus and Amphion were both Men fo eloquent, that 


: l perſuaded thoſe who lived ſavage Lives, like the 
wi 8 


Beaſts, before, to embrace the Rules and Man- 
ners of Civil Society. | . . 

The Fidia e. ATLAS is ſaid by the Poets to have born the 
Atlas, aubence. Worid on his Shoulders; which Fiction aroſe m_— 
| | c 
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that Alas, an antient King of Mauritania in Africa, © 
firſt invented the Science of 4fronomy, and reduced, 
the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies to ſome Degree 


of Certainty and Regularity, which were all before 
unknown. 7 | 


'HESPE RUS was the Brother of Atlas, who' The Fable of | 


* o 


% 


alſo ſtudied Aſtronamy, and frequently went up Mount Heſperus. 


Atlas (fo nam'd of his Brother) to view the Stars: At 

laſt he went up and came down no more; at this the 

People imagin'd that he was carried to Heaven, and 

became the Evening and Marning Star, calld Heſpe-' 

rus (or Veſper) and Phoſphorus, or Eucifer. | ; 
TuE Heſperides were three Daughters of Heſperus, qe Garden, 

by Name Agle, Arethuſa, Heſperethuja ; and tis faid f rh Heſpe. . 

in their Gardens Trees were planted which bore rides the ſame © 

Golden Fruit; theſe Trees were guarded by a watch- avith the Gar. 

ful Dragon, which at laſt Hercules kill'd and carried den Eden. 
away the Golden Apples. The Ground of this Fable 

is ſuppoſed to be the Garden of Eden, and the forbid- 

den Tree of Knowledge, and Tree of Life, the Trees 

Which bare the Golden Fruit. 4 | 

PROMETHEUS, the Son of Japetus, is ſaid The Fiction of 

to have made a Man of Clay or Earth, and afterwards Prometheus 

to ſteal Fire from Heaven, in order therewith to put and Pandora 

Life and Soul into his Man; this Theft ſo difpleas'd applied to the 

Jupiter that he ſent Pandora into the World to Pro- Creation of 

 metheus with a Box, from which, when open'd by Adam and 

| her Huſband Epimetheus, there flew out all Sorts of Eve, aud e 
Evils and Diſeaſes which have peſter'd Mankind ever Fall of Man. » 


fſince. And afterwards Prometheus was chain'd to 


Mount Caucaſus, and an Eagle ally prey'd on 
his Liver, _— farther Parti af N . 
As to the Moral of all this, I think his making a 
Man of Clay may allude to the Creation of Adam out 
of the B of the Earth: And that Pandora (who 
. alſo was made by Vulcan at Fupiter's Command, and 
whom every Deity adorn'd with various Gifts, Mi- 
nerva giving her Wiſdom, Venus Beauty, Apollo Mu- 


- the, Mercury Eloquence, &:. I ſay this Pandora) 


was Eve, who, to be ſure, before the Fall poſſeſs'd all 

the Heavenly Graces and Endowments poſſible, but 
by her Tranſgreſſion (the Fatal Box) ſhe open'd the 

May for all the ſubſequent Evils and Miſchiefs in the 


orld. ; 
8 D EU- 
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Noah's Floed. 
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DE UCALIO N(the Son of Prometheus) and his 
Wife Pyrrha are ſaid to reign in Theſſaly when a De- 
luge happen'd ſo great that it overflow'd the Earth, and 
deſtroyed all Mankind, excepting only Deucalion and 
his Wife Pyrrba, who were carried in a little Ship 


upon Mount Parnaſſus ; and when the Waters abated, 


they conſulted the Oracle of Themis, to know how 


Mankind might be again reſtored ; the Anftver was, 
They ſhould caſt the Bones of their Great mother behind 
them, (i. e. the Stones of the Earth ; ) accordingly 


they did ſo, and from theſe Stones ſprang a New Race 


Iphigenia 7s 
eptha's 
ughter. 


of Men and Women. All which, tis very evident, is 
but a Poetical Metamorphoſis of Noah's Flad, and 
ſome of its moſt conſiderable Circumſtances. 
IPHIGE NIA was the Daughter of Agamemnon + 
and Clytemneftra ; her Father by chance kill'd a Stag 
of Diana's, who in Revenge ſtopt the Paſſage of his 


Fleet with contrary Winds, and the Oracle told them, 


that Diana would not be appeas'd, - unleſs ſome of 4 
gamemnon's Blood were ſacrificed. Whereupon Ulyſſes 
got Iphigenia from her Mother by Craft; but as the 
ſtood by the Altar at Aulis, ready to be ſacrificed, 


Diana pitied her, and put a Hind in her ſtead; and 


The Fable of 


Phaeton vari- 


ouſly applied. 


made her one of her Prigſteſſes, who ſolemnized ber 


Sacrifices with human Blood. And now how plainly 
does this appear to be the Scripture-Hiſtory of 7eptha's 
Daughter, under the Diſcuiſe of Poetical Fiction, and 
ſome fabulous Accommodations. A | 
PHAETO N was the Son of Sol and Clymene ; 
he requeſted of his Father Phoebus to drive the Chariot 


of the Sun for one Day: He granted it, but warn'd 


him of the Danger thereof: Phaeton, careleſs of any 
future Event, mounts the Chariot, the Fiery Horſes 
drove furiouſly through the Heavens, and their Driver 
not able to govern them, let the Reins go, and had 
like to have ſet the whole World on Fire; to prevent 
which Jupiter ſtruck him with a Thunderbolt, ſo that 


he fell into the River Eridanus, now call'd the Po. 


: To Phut Son 
of Cham. 


>, 
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His Siſters were turn'd into Poplar Trees, and wept 


for him with Tears of Amber on the ſame Rivers 


Banks. Some think this Phaeton was Phut the third 
Son of Cham, who was ſkilPd in Aſtronomy, and there- 
fore call'd the Son of Sol; and that he foretold the 


great Conflagrations in Italy and Ethiopia, which hap- | 


pen'd 


— — 


% 


& VOL oy Þ 

bend Arno Mondi 242 26, Others ſay, R Wh, _ 

n 1 of Elijah, Who ws e 
a G 


into Heaven 25 wg Ds. 3 SET 
| _ think it refers es clothes.” 
: Gamerrab, &c. by e 751 Brimft one main d from ing of Sodom, 
Heaven. And laſtly, tis ſup opal the Moral i is le- & 5 
- org. at 3 and incon rye - te bi 2 The Moral 
Miniſters, who, unca 0 thereof. . 
| pf Charge they have taken on them, let looſe 
the Reins. of their indiſer N Government, and thus 
ſet the Subjects all in a Combiſtion, and endanger their 
.own Downfal. Such a Phaetan fell upon the River 
2 and ſet England in Flames, 'not an Age 


Fiabs was a King of ate” Ages, id had 1. Fable y 
„ ee or Golden Lock of Hair 7 Am0nS the Niſus and his 
 ixeſt an bis: Head ; on. this Lack Hair the Fortune Daughrer, the 


in Love: with Minos, Who 2 her Father j io, 1. Ball. and 


3 . pi 4 15 zn and 1 Mitre 2 A 
lab ; with a little Variation allowable to the Poets, 
VNARCISS US was feign'd to be the Son of the e Fable of 
Jie Cophiſſus and ** « Nymph Liriope. Tirefias be- Narciſſus mes 
asked concerning ithe Ghild's Fortune at his Birth, ralized. 
anſwer'd, He ſhould _Jive-D. long as he did not {ce 
R He proved fo baautiful, a Youth that ſeveral 
mphs fell in Love with him, but be flighted them 
p Afterwards ſeeing: his own Face in a Spring, be 
iſo fell: in Love with-bimſelf, that be pin'd away, and 
Aying was chang d ins a: Flower of his Latin Name, 
ahe Halb. By Narcifſus 2 533 The Emblem 
2 Penn, Who deſpiſeth every y of a Proud 
_ - (Nymphs) avadeft,fincere, 1 — py ne > * is and Scornful 
dactull-of Philguty, 'Self-love, Self-concert, that he is Man. 
'£8amoeur'd. with his own Shadow; never fails to 


„de in the E/tcom of all wiſe Men, who look on him . — 
„ 


N wa 809d fen . eee 


STEER 4 
* * * 20 


Midas the 


Pre ſumptuous, 


2 8 
5 „ 


indiſcrete, and 
. covefoics Man. 
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'F'rs ſtoried of Midas (a rich King of Phrygia) 


Emblem of a that he requeſted of Bacchus, his Gueſt, that all he 


touch'd might be Gold; *twas granted, and he foon 
turn'd his Houſes and whole Mountains into Gold; 
and touching his Victualt and Drink, he turn'd that 


into Gold too. And now ſeeing his Folly,” he de- 


ſired to have his Wiſh revok'd, and he was bid to 
waſh himſelf in the River Pactolus, whereupon he be- 
came the ſame as he was hefore, but the River to this 


Day produces Golden Sand. By this Fable is very per- 


tinently ſet forth the Folly of Man, in depending upon 


his own Viſdom and Suffictency, and ſetting light by 
the Divine Providence; and Aſſiſtance. For, if we 


were left to ourſelves, we ſhould (Midas like) be cra- 
ving the Things which would be moſt pernicious, and 


ſioon bring us to repent thereof. From hence too we 


learn, that God very often brings Men to a Sight of 
their Folly, and to admire his Viſdom and Goodneſs, 
by permitting them the Experience of their own Choice 


2 while. | 


MOMUS is the laſt Mychologic Character 1 ſhall 


conſider the Moral of: His Story has been related, 
where we find indeed that he was reckon'd a Deity, 
but was dignified with no other Epithet than that of 


the Carping God. He was ſaid to be the Son of Night 


and Sleep, becauſe of his dull and gloomy Mind, 


which render'd him very imprudent, injudicious, and 
conſequently unfit for a Fudge or Critic, He was 
call'd Stygian Momus, becauſe he was hated by the 


Gods and Men. He did nothing himſelf, but ſpent 
all his Time in reprebending, cavilling with, and de- 


eciating the Works and Labours of the Gods and 
Men. Them all which Characters, the Moral of Mo- 


mus eaſily diſplays itſelf in the Perſon of an ill natur- 
ed, ignorant, envious, carping Critic ; who, as he is 


generally too idle and deficient in his Intellects to do 
any thing of Merit himſelf, ſo he (ambitious not- 
withſtanding) has no other Way to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, and ſeem conſiderable, but by defaming, calum- 


| 3 and undervaluing the Works and Perſons of 


other Men. He is conſcious of his own Inbecillity and 
Incapacity to merit Praiſe and genuine Honour; and 
envying others the Happineſs, he does all he can to 
deprive them of it, and make the World 5 they 

| ervo 
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of MYTHOLOGY. 
deſerve it not, But how fupid and vain, as well as 


proud and wad wp muſt ſuch a Wretch as Momus be, 


to think that s Character for ind 
Merit is to be — and determined: by his unge- _ 
nerous, ignorant and malicious Verdict! Does not 

this great Affair depend on the Judgment of the Wk 
and Prudent, who are well acquainted with the Im- 
perfections of human Nature, and are therefore to be 
reputed the only equitable Judges of the Merit of hu- 
man Productions? Such will make a generous and 
reaſonable Allowance for Frailties and Deſoſts, 1 phers 
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tion or Pegple 
Minds, af by 


each other. 
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e Exc- 


® ſNGUAGE is a Set or Collection of 
WY Sounds or Notes made uſe of by any Na- 


& expreſs the Ideas 1 their 
Ithis means to render their 


5 ae e a.; cbt, Are called Letters 
ar Characters; and the /warious's 


binations of Lettie "make he # 


att 


Sounds ; which again 


Ir is cuſtomary amon 


all P 


Thoughts 7 \Ganceptions intelligible to 
Phe, Afual l f our Senti- 
ments to e in ch this "MF is 


Ard 5 or 


N and Com- 


Mons of Co 
divers Sorts, as e, 


ch more by and by. 
eople to make an or- 


derly Arrangement of all the Letters uſed in their Lan- 
\ _ guage, which we call by the Greet Name Alphabet ; 
as alſo of all the Words and Terms which compoſe 


the fame: And ſuch a Collection or Catalogue of 
or Words i wor - ther called a Di/tonary, and for the learn- 


s, a Lexicon. 
| w t % of and Wor 


to be 2 and cambin d together for Oy Speech, is 


what we call * 


4 


* Art which teaches 


19 
* 


of any Language ought | 
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Of AM A Or. 
| 10 vi are to co ider two main 
vil (.) i Þ pears * * 
| „which is peculiar'to that, Natyqp, iffe- 

e e © Bn 
ſay, * ther cang nt of os Lg e | 

out of. his. Thigh... We. ſay, 4, Peron, Lap on 85 
ths e e oy of Io Nr 
0 ays, An Hui nd man 3 they, A of the ker 

— (2.) The ſecond bien is Diale@, = 47 DU; 

ſame. in the main the. iginal Languages, t differs — 988 
* Fo the Emin or Tr Rey of. Warts: Aon 26 84 
| mort part; 3 many entire Words, . N 
Of the Addition. or Leaving aut proper Letters; in the ; n 
 Syllables of Words, | So K the. Name God. in the Stan- N 
_ dard; Greek is Thom but in the Doric Dialac it is 
Seas 3 r ; 3 Tongue 5. the Attic Dialect we 
ſays Gerte; and us in other 5 
Tus Relation between the Standard e Original 
' Language, and the Dialefs which proceed from, it, is. 


a, <\ 


ſimilar to that between the Mothen Parent and. her 


— - 


c 


— — — — 


Gbildren; and on this Account it is, tha thoſe Ori- 

gona! Languages are commonly. call'& Mather, Yongnes.. 
Of theſe Parent or Mother Languages, there axe ſever | Mother / 
ral in the World; ſome. reckon. Eleuen, t Ti 
more. Among them all, there are Narr which, de. as. | 
ſerve more Notice than the reſt, and . r 28 

- The Hebrew; 2.) The Greek ; (3. nc; 
(4. ) And the O! he, The others are leſs © 1. 15 
derable. | 
2 x Hebrew hn is the moſt ed in 72 Of the Hr — 
World, at leaſt — are known. to the Eurepaant. bre d ith.”.. 
From it ſprang a very augu/? and flouriſhing Progeny of. Diake@o nom, 
Dialed, viz. the Chaldee, the Syriac,.. the Arabic, 

the Samaritan, and the Ethiopic. The; two firſt differ 

5 chiefly in the Charamters, there being a near nity. : 
in the "Form of the Words, and Texture of the Tongues „„ 
themſelves. The Arabic is a moſt copious Tongue 
having a thouſand” different Words for a Sword; five. ...: +, 
hundred for a Lion, and two hundred Jos a Serpent. | m 4 
The chief Properties of theſe Oriental Tongues ares 787 

(+) The Primitive Words, or the Themes. of their of the + wer 
Verbs, in general, conſiſt of but three Letters, and. Tongues. | 
ſome few of four, . (2.) That theſe Snag 6 are all 


cue, = PED, BRZL, & (3) Th | 9 


— 5 
. 
3 
* * * 
n 
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Points da 4 


A D, that is, PAK AD, 


eee 


be viſited; BRZ L, chat i BAR Z E L, Jron.. 


2 (a ) That they diſtinguiſh the Maſculine and Feminine 
Genders in Verbs as well as Nouns, by different Termi- 
nations,  ( 2 ) That the Orientals write and read from 
> Right to the Left, contrary to the Euro- 


Tus Greek Tuning is the next Mother W 


Language and and in the Texture of its Words is as compound as the 
1 Hebrew is 2 mple ; on which Account it obtains a 
art 


wonderful ety and Copicuſneſs of Words, beyond 
any other Language. The principal Dialer of this 
Tongue are, (1.) The Attic, which was ſpoken at 


Athens, and the Country round, between Achaia and 


2 1 


Of the Gothic, 
' end its Dia- 
fects. 


Macedonia, (2.) The nic, uled in Honia, a Coun- 
2 in Leſſer Ala, between Caria and Æolis, inhabit- 
by a Greek Ae in former times, (3.) Doric, 
ſpoken by the Dorians, a People inhabiting a Part of 
Achaia. (4.) Æalic, uſed by the Zolians, who lived 
in that Part of Aſia between nia and Troas, near the 
a Helleſpont. . 2 
Tx Latin is that Mother” Nane, which' of all 
others can boaſt the Nobleſt Progeny of Living and 
Polite Diale#s ; for ſhe gave Birth to the Italian, the 
French, the Spaniſh, the Portugueze, and a good Part 
of the nel, ar and is herſelf ſtill in Being; and more 
univerſally embraced than any other ever was, or, per- 
haps, ever will be, To give one Inſtance of the 4 72 
erent Urterance between this great Parent and her ſe- 
veral Daughters, take that of Royal Dignity, which 
7770 Mother Tongue herſelf (the = was. call'd 
ef as; but by 8 ae y the Spa- 
niſh, Mageftad ; b Frenc 47e Es And the 
ans, 770, Y 2 by 
Roni the antient Gothit Togu eber the two 
great Branches, the Teutonic and Saxen Languages ; 
from whence all the Northern Tongues, as fo many 


'  "Grand-children, had their Being; as "he 1 , Da- 
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niſh, Norwegian, High and Low Dureh, Flemiſh, Scots, 
and Engliſh. Every one knows, that the 4 Ik of our 
Language is derived from the two great Sources of the 
Teutonic ane Saxon, * the Saxons ſaid, _ 
ung, 


——U—äẽͥ 2 — 


a LANGUAGE. 


- 5 *. ' 


Suna, Hus, Biſceop-ric,” Weorth-ſeype; Gallas, C. 


 licneſſe, & c. from whence. the Engiifh ſay, Father, 
Son, Houſe, Biſbopricl, Warſhip, Godleſs, Godlineſs. 
To theſe may be added the Sclavanic, another very. Of the Sela. + 
conſiderable Mather To as being of. great Anti- vonic, _— 95 
 quity,. and very large þ on in the North-eaftern Dia | 
Parts of Europe; the Tongues of Ruſſia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, &c. are Dialefts of it. The Old Britiſh or 
, and the Iriſb, which alſo the Highland Scots 
ſpeak, are reckon d among the Mother Tengues; but 
have nothing in them worth Notice. And thus much 
for the Languages in general: I ſhall now treat of 
our own Language in particular; and * of its Com- |; 
poſition. 
ns E antient Speect: of this Iſland was the Gaul: A fort Ae- 
or old French, as being (in all probability) firſt peo- count of the + 
pled from Gallia, or antient France. But, a little be- Engliſh Lan- 
fore our Saviour's Time, Julius Ceſar having invad- Ca fre Ts 
ed and ſubdued. the Brztons ; and in Claudins's. Time, firſt to its pre 
and ſoon after, a Roman Colony being planted. here, Gn. 2 
Britain became a Roman Province; and the Lows Mn "reg 
Language, which the Romans then ſpoke, was intro- Bl 
duced and mix'd with the Britiþ ; though it never " 
could ſuppreſs it. Afterwards, the Roman Legions be- 
ing call'd home, the Scots and Pia, the 1: abitants Pas by. 
of North-Britain) took the Opportunity to attack 257 Picts ang 
and harraſs the Northern Parts of England ;.. upon Scots. 
which King Vortigern, about the Year 440, calld to 
his Aſſiſtance the „ e a great and powerful eople z — 
in the North Parts of Germany, who with their Neigh- 6c: arrive.” 
bours the Angles, Teutones, &c. came over, under the ander 
Conduct of Hengi/t and Horſa, ho, ſubduing the and Horta. 
Pitts and Scots, were rewarded for their Service, firſt 
with the Je of Manet, and after with the Whole 
County of Kent, which they govern'd about 350 Vears; 
but growing powerful, they quarrelled with, and by 
Degrees diſpoſſeſſed the Inhabitants of all the Country | 
on this Side the W e and A Ts 2 un 
ſelves into Seven Kingdoms, call'd the Saxen Heptar- eablis 
ch. Thus rr la .deſtroy'd the Britiſh, Tongue, 18 222 
ther with its Inhabitants (excepting ſome. whoregrd dy. 
over, the Mountains of Males, and ind Farr With 
-their nguage). and i. own. "id | ab dune — | OD 
general e ] an - rl 3 
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' The Danes til boat the Year 800. gens UII 
: the North and Ba, Parts of England, and —-w- 1 
Dot, they at laſt arrived to fole Government 
gf it, in about two hundred Years ; and fo the an- 
NO ad 2 aer 115 with the I 
Laue. But their Rule laſting only twenty ſi 
Years, made not fo great Alteration A the 
ts -- Saxony ts the next Revolution, which was by Millan 
Lad ſaluu d the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy in Frante; wel 
by William came over intò England, vanquiſh'd the Danes,” and 
the Conqueror. ſubdued the whole Band; and as a Monument of 
: their Conqueſt, the Normans endeavour'd to make 
- - thitir Language as generafly receiv'd as their Com- 
mands; and thus coviplinal the Mixture, or rather- 
the Medley of Language in Great Britain. 28 
Fur Englifþ Tongue, ſuch as it is at this Dey. 
. wich eigbteen hundred Years ago was the pure e Bri- 
tiſd ot ale, is now a Mixture of (1.) A little Bri- 


Part of Angle-Saxom, and Teutonic ; (4.) ſome few 
x7: res of Daniſh; and (5.) an Abundance of M- 
mu French. But ſince tho antient Titties, we have, 

by means of Learning, Commerte, &c. received very 
UNE gene Improvemetits from the Grest, Latin, Modern 

Finch, Hall, Dutch; and many 7 e Names bf ' 
a” Men, Places and Things, from the ebrew, Syriac, 
25 | " Baſes and other Eaftern Tongues. © 

Bur hotwithftanding our Lr is thus a Mix- 
ture or Compound of ſuch heterogeneous Ingredients; 
z yet it muſt be withal conſider'd, that only the choice 
bers. and valuable Parts of other Ton es have been ſe- 
lected and incorporated together in the Body of our 
own, which therefore uy be look'd upon as the 
I 7 eſſence of various Tempus ; and by enfranchi ng 
indenizening foreign Words and Tens of ty 

and Sciences, it is indeed become a very copious, di- 
ö thy; ſignificant and learned Language; abounding 


all the Fiawers of Rhetoric, able of all the 
Delicacy, fine Similes and Al! _— of Poetry, and of 
with all the Force 


01 both the Pulpit and 
nergy that Speech can pretend to. 


Be Enoliſh 2 fine, thoogh it be not ſo ſacred as the Hebrew, | 
= þ fo extenſive. as the Arabic, nor quite fo learned as the | 


tint ſo neither ig it ſcanty as the Hebræu, ſo 
* difficult 


& W444 6 


— — 


1; (2: } a great deal of Latin ; (3.) a yet far greater 


ms. 


"SSSI 


SiMedtt” Abd irägühr as” hb Bine I . 1 mn 
the Ps, ſo Harck and unſbäfeimg 20 the Nele 58 deri, 


unrouth as the Dutch, nor fo oftmmart as the Bes; SER. wh | 


yet is it as fludn? as the Zatin,' as conr ru as the" 
my, as courtlike'as the French; and as amreuf and; 
feu ay the Malian; and is « 3 enrich's * 
beautified with all the Ornaments and Pecorations” 


any Language is capable of, and fitly adapted to che gs" 8 $ 


— curious and n Ge of the renowned 
People who uſe it. I proceed now to fay forttewhat e 

= Ae thereof; and firſt of that Science in e 

Genera | 3 
GRAMMAR i defined tobe, Th ot lg = 
Mug the Relation of Things by Words in ion, fd 

E Accent in akin and Far, in Writ. a 

ing, according to the Cuſtom of 

guage we learn: Or, Grammar is the Art bf Speak 

ing and 0 Fever Of Grantmat there be four 2 


Parts. (1. 


(=) e „which trrats of Letters.” Orthogr 


Stables, and due Pronunciation. Proſody, 


15 ) Etymology, or halegs, which treats of Wards. dag 
nd { ELF Syntaxis, of Sentences, or due Conflratlion' Sar. 15 


49 THOG RAP HY is that Part of Granmuy Ole 
which teaches" the Nature, Difference, Sojind, Writ- abr. 
ing, and Joining of Letters into Syllables and Wards. . 
Letters are the firſt Elements of Speed, as. d SA 
vidual articulate Voices or Soun zh ks 

LETTEIs are divided into Yotbels ain Con ſchamtt. Of Vowels 


Vowels are thoſe Lerters, which, of themſelves, make and _ 5 


A Full and er febt Sound, and are five; 12. a, e, i, %% U; ants. mY 
and to thete may be added the Greek 3. The other : 


Letters of the Alphabet are Conforaits, Of theſe” | Pe 


Vowels ariſe | 

 Diphihongs,. which are compoſed of — Veils in „ Diphtbongs 

oe Bi ; and they are (T.) Proper Diphthangs auba- 

4 both the Vowels are pronounced; as ai, in air; Proper. 
an, in laud ; % in one 9, in _— Au in Get 1 
and ou, in Houſe. er thongs, where- _ : F "Lk 
in the Sound of * owel is heard one and the 2 
other ſuppreſs d; as en, in Tea; ie * * en, in 


Zunuch; and ſuch other. The ora . 
Vawels in one Syllable is call'd a 7 og 3. he 5 Try, we 


in 1 10 au, in lien, Adiru, Re. 
; "0 5 Tus 
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divided into 
Manes. $ 


Semi-vowwels 
and Liquids." 


Taz 838 e into eng 5 Semi- 
. vazwels, The Mutes are fo call'd, becauſe. they can't 


be pronounced of themſelves without a Vowel; 


ate Mac, as b, c, d, g, p, 4, 259 8 * 
r bee, cee, dee, 3 Semi · vowels are 
x Yield an e ip ha the help of 
e as /, l, m, n, r, $,.x, 2. Of which cbeſe 
four, I, m, n, , are calld Liguids, becauſe they 
10 and ſmoothly flow away after a Mute in a 91. | 


able as in glide, ſmile, gnaw, brine z but they can - 


not be ſounded in the, ſame Syllable before a. Mute 


- when a Vowel follows; as pe, Idi, &c. Conſonants 
are alſo conſider'd as Single, as b, c, d, &c. or Double, 


| 25 4 and x; for x is compoſed of cs; as Ver ſou ſounds 


The principal 


Rules con- 
cerning the 
 Orthoepy and c 


or the right 


the ſame as Ves; . Was, as Macs, &c. Alſo z is made 

of di; as blaze ſounds ade 24 the d being turn- 

ed off in a ſtrong Sibilation or Hiſing. f 
PROSO DF; is the ſecond Part of Grammar, 


which treats of Fyllables and their due Divifion and 


Pronunciation i in ords ; and in 22 of this latter 


8 Part tis call d Orehoepy, or the 115 ſpeaking or ex- 


of Wards and Syllables. oreover, Proſedy 
210 gives Rules for the Quantity of Voice, and due 


Accenting of Syllables in Words. As to the former, 
it properly relates to Poetry; the reſt will be here con- 


ſider'd in Order. 


A Syllable is a compleat Sound or Utterance of one or 


more N in one Breath or TJoue; in which there 
muſt be always one or more Vawels ; 


as a, Ve, nue; o, 
ri, ent: Tbheſe make the larger 'M; 


mbers of Words ; 


as 4-ve-nue, g. ri- ent. And — Number of Syllables 


is, various in Words ; from One, as I; to Eleven, as 
in this long Word, Heri -ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-ty. 
Hen, are generally as many  Syllables as Yawels or 
Dipbtbongs in a Word, , excepting the final e As e- 
ver, e- very, de. face, tranſ-late, par-bail, blood hound, 
a- dieu, &c. 
As to the Orthoepy heepy or duly pronouncing Letters and 
Syllables in Words, take 0 following Rules. (I.) 
he final + lengthens the Vowel foregoing 3 as can, 
cane; bed, bede ; 5 Bids pipe; rob, robe; tun, tune. (g.) 
ords in re ſound the e before the 1 like u; as, Fine, 
Fi-ur ; Deſire, Defi- ur; n Aaſſacne, 
re 3 Margre, Maug-ur A 3. ) The. Latin im- 


proper 


— —— — 


Tn” LANG UAG/E. 


opardy, Leopard ; ; and like ce in People, Peodary © 


Eunuch, Eulogy, Euchariſt; ſo does ue at the End, 
as due, true; purſue. (5. ) U De the g ſound hard 


Dialogue. (b.) C fbunds hard 
, like v; 2s City, Cell, Cypreſs. (. ) CÞ is founded 


lables ti and ci, if follow'l by a Vowel," ſound like /, 
or ſbi ; as in Fiction, Condition, Logician; Mufician, 
Le. (o.) K begins Words of a hard Sound before i, 


before a, o, u; as Gall, 2 Guilt, and in Ghefs for 


the firſt c is hard, the other ſoft like /, as the Word 
Siccity ſounds Sitfity. (12.) When gg N the 
are both hard, as dogged, rugged. (13.) In W 
ending in cc, tis moſt polite to omit Fl. . a5 for 


Fi, Phyſic. (14.) The oft Sound of G before a, o, u, 


Orthography than Gentleman. (15.) The Sound of 
V in Greek Words, muſt be wrote with 55; as Phy- 


— ww at the End, is ſounded like ; as antique, 
and 'q is never written without # after 

17 in ſome or moſt French Words, ch is ſound- 

0 like, ſb ; as Machine, Chevalier,” Capuchin, Chaiſe, 


are ſounded Maſbeen, Sbevulier, Ca puſheen, Shaize. 


(18.) The final e makes a diſtinct 8 liable in Foreign 
Words which nd therein,” as lam re, N 
Si- mi- le. 


"wn Diaftafn;” or the Diviſion of Words into Syl- Ti W 
lables, obſerve the following Rules. (T.) When F Diafaſ as 


ſingle C Confonant _ between two Vowels, tis joih- 
eld with e latter i in Spelling, as Na-tufe, e- de. 
| 10 en x Except x, Which is join'd: _ the fil, 


and lengthens the „ in Hague, Prologue, Epilogue," 
ike 4 before a, o, u, , 
7.3 Cat, C, Cup, Clear, Crow : before e, i, and 


like , in Chart, Chord, Charaate. (S.) The G.. 


Gueſs. (TI.) In Words where cc is ſound between i 2 


Logick, Muſick,” Phyſs >, ſhould be'wrote Lait, Mu. 


at the beginning of Words is expreſsd by J conſo- 
nant, as Jail, Fall, Fulep ; and Fentleman is truer 


fic, Philoſophy, Philip, Phlegm, &. (16.) The Syl- _ 


the E wg Diph-'. V. 


Ani eu at the beginning of Words-ſounds only u as 


E, and ns as keep, kill, know; but before a, 0, 1 we 
write c; as call, cold, cup. (10.) G has a hard Sound 


"S 
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| Peer. Diobthongs' &, &, are ſounded e; as Cæſur, 1 4 
hebus, ' tua, O Economy, ate Ay ronounced Ceſar, 2 in. 
| Phebus,' Etna, Economy. (4.) A 


_ co often ſounds only 65 „ as Yeoman, PFeoffee, 


* WG. 
„ Spelling © s v 4 


* IN 


e 


N 


1 PT 
x 
SS Sy — > 
. 


TW Wert ef 
RIS direct. 


1 n £ 
miu tbereto. 
* a = *. . 


=o 33 af 778 * 


ſq; #ng 7 — * 1 Jos, th — wb ; W 22 ; ; 


| ſeme, god. h, Kc. (g.) Words of two 5 


O RAM MAR. 
Lersi- cn, Oro. (2) But compound. Wards muſt 
2 women rt into their component Parts; as un- 


b e al, ſafb-iy, in- ure, adrorn, name-laſs, 


- Tho (s)- N << hte muſt: be ſeparated, as 
liver 1 deliver-eth, deliver-eft, deli- 


| uer- ing, deliver- er, deliver - ance, KG. 44) All —_ 


pliable together; and 2 are bl, el, 


Cimſonants which can begin a Word, 2 
3 


treble * N ; e, fe, 
the. (s-) - A Mute and 36/200 t i <pr red 
Sable; as Cra. dle, D. ile, Fa-ble, mau: gre, &c. 
(K) two Gonſonanty meet that can't begin a Word, 
they muſt be divided; as fel-dony, um- ber, prp-py, 


- af-eord, ar- dent, & c. (.) When two Vowels megt, 


and both are diſtinctly ſounded, they muſt. be dwided; 


nter, mu-tu-al, La- o- di- ce- a, di- ur- nal, &c. 


Tu true Accenting of Mord: is a difficult thing, 
wiition 1 or falling of the Foite above or below: . 
its uſual Lone: It is an Art ſome what arbitrary, and 
of which we have but little Uſe, and know ſcarce any 
thing dut dy the Laws of Cuſtom. However the fol- 
2 Dire#tions may be of Service in this Affair. 
an fe When a Word. is both the Name n 

Action, the firſt Syllable is accented in the 
„ | but the laſt in the latter; as in the 
— Aſelf Gccent.; but accent, to raiſe. or fall the 


Voice; Cinteſt, a Diſpute ; to contsf, to diſpute 3 
= Record, 5 65 to record, to commit to Wiit⸗ 


ing, c. hen any Endings as as -able, 2 Ft N S 

&c. is join wg * Aanchllabla, the 

long or accented; as Peace-able, fd 44 . iſh, wit 
lables end- 

ing in er, or, ure, are accented on the firſt generally; 

as inter, rather, Honor or Honour, vinture, &c. 4) 


When a Word obſcurely ends in -e or -en, the Ac- 
_ cent is on the firſt Sy/lable 3 as Trouble, Garden. (5.) 


When Particles are compounded with Words of one. 


'.* .- Syllable, they lengthen the Word; as allure, colligue, 
© © pallite, refir, defer ; except Conduit, pirfer, Prilate, 
and ſome others. (6.) _ an Ending be added to | 

Word of two Syllables, the Syllable that was firſt 


long ET; as Prifit, FR except 7. 
te, 


* —T— 


r DANA E. 


f, Pröteſtonr. (y.) In Words of more a 
ables, the Accent is „on che third N, e 
from the laſt; as Salomtion; Dannütien, Fidel . ER 7, + be . 1 : 
0 * Vowel 8 2 , a fi. „„ 


hard upon them, chen it is e 
g , Hidftrate, Horizon,” = 2 IJ 
Triphthongs are moſtly long, as 0» _ -  — 
Jbiee, Recdipt, 8 adiiu, except a "Wa: - „ 7 4 
(10.) In foreign Words, the Aecent lies on that . RES, . 1 
Vowel, which, in che Original, Was a Diphtheng, . ee = 
as Darius, Encomium, Eclipfis, Bec, u, MMW. oo 


But to this Rule there are ſeveral Exceptions. Theſe = 
are the r pal Rules both for Accent and 773 3 
in the E N. | vera . 
2 7 Cr | Yor ILO is the thind 2 2 
and moſt conſiderable Part of *Grammar,' as it treats Analogy, © ſe: 
of 3 2 and various "he Bod and . e 
fedtions o ords, which "compoſe Body-or $ : | 
— a Language, 07 19 -, nn 
Wor'Ds are compoſed 705 aforeſiid) of ane or mare Of Werds, -- 5 
dy hables, by the Sound whereof we convey our Sen- D . 
-titnents to others, and by this Means Men are ren- Part.? 
bo conmverfable or forial Beings. Of Words, in Ne ee 
Sprech, there are rechon' d eight ſeveral Sorts,᷑?b 
72505 8 or Name; (a.) . Fad x "Fam = 
ha 71 (3. 1 unify fyi NW by 0 
r ee, „e,; .) Avent: (& e 
junction; by ee 168. . be: 8 
Luv enlkd the Eight Parts of J of all hing ws 165 3 
W 2 APE It ET: FANG EY and 28 1 
2 the Nome of nIThing;\abfolae and The Kelm 5 
14 n 17 N e e 0 "2 
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3 Laſſes; Horſe, 


i of GRAM MAR, 


tives as whoever, any, either, neither. Univerſali, | 
e all, every one, none, nobody. Particulars, as 

Derivatives. ſome one, any one, each. (2.) Derivative, as Fog 
man, Woman; Gealite. Under this Head are reckon'd 
Virlals, as Reading, Hearing, Offering, Participials, 

2s obedient, a Gs parent, eligible, facile, demonſtrative. 
Gentiles, as Greek, Latin, German, Chineſe, Engliſh. 
Patronymics, as Hebrews, Iſraelites, Iſhmaelites, Ba 
thites.”' Paſſeſſtves, as ſervile, regal, Hellen Local 
\Nouns, as rural, marine, 3 arifian. Mate- 
rial Nouns, as Wooden, Stony, Afhen. (3.) Subſtantive 
Nouns are ſuch as regard the Subſt ance of "Things ; 
and are proper to Individuals, as 2 Socrates, Feſus, 
Fohn ; or or Fel . which agree to many ; as Man, 
Stone, Fiſh, Fowl Beaſt, Fuſtice, Goodneſs. (4. 22 
Jectiue Nouns, ſuch as are always join'd with Subſtan- 
tives, and ſhew their Qualities and AMfections, as good, 

| bad, high, low, quick, gentle, hard, Joft, white, black, 
To a Subſtantive you cannot add the Word Thing, 

1 — to — 2 Adjeftive you may, as black Thing, fine 

= 4, 


Aljecti ves. 


"Fire of Ns Figure of Nine is threefold, Simple, Cen- 


* 


Ferret and Decompound ; as ſoluble, reſolvable, irre- 
* Joluble; 3 paſſionate, compaſſionate, en 

+, 85520 of Tun Quality of Nouns is twofold, Proper and Ap- 
Nouns. pellative, both which were conſider'd under the Sub- 
fantrves above. 

The Numbers of Mons are two, viz. (I.) Singular, 
which ſpeaks only of ane Thing; as Father, a Stone, 
a Man, a Face, an Ox, an Index. - (2.) The Plural, 
which ſpeaks of more than one, or. mam; as Fathers, 

Stones, Men, Faces, Oxen, Indices; where you ob- 
- ſerve great Trregularity: in forming the Plural from 
the Singular ; though for the moſt Part tis done by 
adding s to the Singular; as Field, Fields; Hat, Hats ; 
- Tree, Trees, &c. But if the Singular ends in 5, ſe, 
ze, x, ſb, ce, cb, ge, the Plural requires es; as Laſs, 
Torſes ; ; Maze, Mazes; N. Foxes ; 

Fiſh, Fiſhes ; Prince, Princes ; "Gmek: Tenches ; 1 Page, 

f Pages. Several Names have no Si 9025 _ 
* . Aſhes, Alps, Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Sciſſars, &c 

and fome have no Plural Number ; as John, Wheat, 

Air, Blood, Beer, Lead, Brofs,\ P N Pride, | 

8 5 Sort Fulgar, * Fi 


The Numbers 


4 —— 


Tux. 


— — 


ſecond Part of Speech, Pronouns ; as moſt properly be- 
(1. Maſculine, which reſpects the Male, or He-hind ; Nowns. 
as Woman, Mare, Bitch. Theſe are all the Genders + + + | 
the Englih obſerve, and indeed all that really are in 
Common, the Doubtfal, the Epicene, are not ' diſtin Common and 


Gen. The Price of the Book. | The Number of the Bb. 5 unf 
Dar. He added 70 the Book, || It gave Splendor to the Books. Jen Be 


; — 


— 


TRR Perſon of Nouns will be conſider'd under che 


longing thereto. © The Gender of Neuns is twofold, The Genders of . 


as Man, Horſe, Dov ; and (2.) Feminine, which re- Maſculine. 
lates to the Female Part of Animals, or the She-kind ; Feminine. 


Nature; for what the Latin calls the Neuter, the 23. N. 0] 


. 


Genders from the Maſculine and Feminine, but only Epicene Gen- 
expreſs ſome Quality or Affection of them, as is plain ders are not 


to the intelligent Reader. In ſhort, all inanimate Be- properly Gen 


ings have properly no Gender, becauſe no Diſtinction ders. 
of Sexes, or rather no Sex at all; and therefore when - 


we ſpeak of them, inſtead of the Generical Particles 5 | | 


He or She, we 'uſe the neutral Particle it; as, it was 


hard, it was high, it felt cold, c. The Enghſb 


Tongue generally expreſſes different Sexes by differ- 


ent Words, as above; but ſome few by different Ter- 


minations of the fame Word; as Poet, Poeteſs ; Actor, 


Adreſ:; Emperor, Empreſs ; Count, Counteſs; Ex. 1 


cutor, Executrix; Adminiſtrator,, Adminiſtrutrix. 


THE Caſes of Nouns are generally reckon'd Six ; The Caſes of - 
(1.) The Nominative, when the Name is directly and Nouns are Six. 
abſolutely put with the Prepoſition a, the; as a King, The Nomina- 
the King, &c. (2.) The Genitive, which has the tive. \ 


Sign of; as of 4 King. (3.) The Dative, known by Genitive. 
che Sigh. to, as #6 the King. (4.) The 4ccuſative, Dative.- 


which cometh after the Ver with the Particle the; ag, Aecuſatiue. 


I read the Book. (5.) The Vocative is that wherein 7ocarive. 


we call or ſpeak to a Perſon; as, O King ! Thiu Vill. 

lain  (6.) The Ablative Caſe is known by ſome of Mblative. + 
theſe Prepoſitions, in, with, through, for, fram, by, ny 
than, &c. As, from the Houſe, in the Heart, &c. I 


| ſhall ſubjoin an Example of Expreſſions, wherein all 


the ſix Caſes of the Word Book are uſed in the Singu- 


lar and Plural Number. 
|  Singularh. | | Pluralhy. LE 
Nom. 'There was a Book. There lay the Books. . Ar 


Accuſ. He read the Book | They print many Books. 


Voc. The Poet ſaid, Go, O Book. | He ſaid, O choice Books !- 
Abl. He took it from a Book, | He got great Name byBooks, 


10 CRAM MAR. 
= Latin, Eren, fcc. form theſe Caſes by dif- 
of Bindings of Werds, which they call. Declining 
5 and of theſe Declenſiont they have five ſeve- 
| not at all to our Purpoſe _ jake «np Notice 
The Confir-+ Ins Cubes 2 of News Aljefdiueristhat where- 
riſon of Adje- 2 the Quality of Things is relatively conſider d; and 
Aiven what. ds therefore ſaid to be of three Degrees, viz." (45) — 2 
| Three Degrov- Bofuteve Degree, which indeed is not properly an 
be Meru of 2 \becauſe it conſiders not = 
| gh AQuality of Things comparatively. with others, but 
= - imply and abſolutely as it is in i bates" as, Hard, 
1 Comparative t, white, black, &c. (2.) Comparative _— 
—- gree is that which — the Quality of Thing 
ſomewhat increaſed: or diminiſhed ; and is form ud b by 
auding er to che Poſitive ; as, harder, ſofter, whiter, - 
blacker, & c. (3.) The Superlative Degree is that 
| _ expreſſes the ach hnten/ity,or utmoſt Degree 
of ithe-Quality of ! 2 is ſorm'd by adding 
to the Poſitive; as, „ ſofteſt, zuhitgſt, black- 
. But in many Adjectives there is great Hregula- 
riiy, and entire new Words requir'd to expreſs diffe- 
85 rent Degrees; as, goed, better, be; bad, 4, worſe, 
„ ed N mit; much, more, moſt, Alſo we compare with the 
. Words more, maſt, very, Ke. As large, more large, 
nnd 54> ol or very large, &. 
--; Pronotns are reckon'd the Second Part of Speech, 
— Caxc i in reality they differ not from Nouns, fave on- 
| od. that they 128925 pod — ſignify at pal ver 
** Pronouns are onal 
W —— Names, and ſo ought not to pod, di- 
2 EEE Rind Part of Speech. Of Pronouns. ſome be iSub/iau- 
Ws au. tive, as J, Thai, He, dhe othets Adjective, as mine, 
1 _ thine, his, hers, ours, theirs, & c. 
= © he Perfentof | As Alx, ſince in Diſcourſe: babever is ARE is 
"Perl Proneuns. Wu either of ourſelves, to another, or of ſome third 
tis nedeſſary were be/thuge he pie which 
are in eu — as here * i 
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8 E Interr 
Thing, make Whom after the V 
Tory the Nhe, and the Genitive Plural 
Pe This, which refers to ſomewhat near, ar 
That to ſomewhat remote, have i in their Plural Num- 
rs Theſe and Thoſe ; and thoſe who would write 


ives Who 15 A » Poſs 2 
or in an 


bane ſhould 2 t it's for tis, or it is; 3 or 
ſay, 651 4 Fault, for it is a Fault. 

TE next and moſt conſiderable Part of h is 
the Verb, which fignifies Being, Action, or /+ DE 
Action; or it is that Word in a Sentence wh which ex- Z 
9 what is affirm'd or faid of Things; for which 


ae R 


07 te 52 
2 ech, 


Herb, and 
the ; ſeveral 


* 


eaſon Verbs are moſt properly call' 
Verbs are divided into Active or Paſſe ſive, 


rmations. _ Sorts thereef's * 5 
he Addive Adive. 


i Verb denotes the doing me 1A, as 1 live, they OY 
— ſcorneſt; ; the Paſſwe erb denotes ſuffering ſome. 


art ſcorned. Some diffi 


Addi . 


on; as J am loved, t 


Verb Active into Tranſitiue and Intranſi iti us 7 5 _— 


F Tranſitiue Verb is that whoſe Action Figs 

F "ther kia 7 as, be beats the Deg. 

; 2 expreſſes only mere Aim in the 

7 liveth, be walked. 

: Vers are conjugated, or varied * derte N 
I minations, according to the Magd, e 

F and Perſon thereby implied and deſigned. 


on wn Lai, 


1 Wy. Intranſitive, . ; 


A ms 70. 


TRE Mood of a Verb i is that fecauior Mamter in 


and of 


. = 


; and by which its Action is expreſs'd ; 
h s we may reckon Four in the E liſp Tongue; | 
w.(1, 1.) The Indicative Mood ; which fimply indicates, hdicative. 

eweth its Action abſolutely ; as T ſpeak, thou hear. 
oft, they walk, (2.) The Subjunctive Mood; ; in which Subjunfives 
the Verb is ſubjoin d to, or depends on ſome other 
P | Verb in the Sentence ; 3 as, You will be corrected, if 1 
I you play. This Mood is generally reckon'd with two CER: 4 
others, viz. The Potential, when beſides the mere A Potential. 
1 formation, AY 


Of GRAMMAR, . 

frmation, the Power, Liberty, Will, &c. of the Agent 

is expreſs d; as I can read, thou mayſt bear, be wad; 

. run: And the T9 And, which always involves 

2 i, Deſire, As, would to God 1 had learn d. 

e. (3.) hh Imperative Mod, which commands, exhorts, 

or intreats; as, read thou, let them hear. ( 4.) The 

Infinitive Mod, which expreſſes the Action of the 

erb indefinitely, and is known by the Particle zo ; 

| as, to love, to read, to write. 

The Tenſe of - Tres Tenſes of Verbs are the Times in which they | 

a Verb, what. exert their Action; and they are reckon'd Jive, viz. 
Preſent. (1.) The Preſent-Tenſe, or Time now preſent while 
the N al. 1 9 4 ; as 1 love, _ art 6 ed, they do 

Preter-imper- ce, (2.) The Preter- i ect Tenſe, which reſates 
fee. 2 the Time paſt, and — 0 the An of the Verb 
then in Being, but not finiſh'd ; as, I did love, viz. 

, then, and do ſtill. (3 e Preter-perf et Tenſe re- 

fers to the Time perfectly paſt which — to the 

| AQtion 3 As, I have loved, but (you may add) that's 

now over. (4.) The Preter-pluperfet Tce, which 

refers you to ſome Time which was paſt before ſome 

other Time which is alſo now really paſt ; as, I had 

| heard it, before he ſent the News. (5.) The Future 

* Fo ? relating to the Time to come; as, 7 Ralf or 


TRE verde are varied alſo in all the Three Perſons 
in the Singular Number; to the firſt Perſon —_— 
the Theme of the Verb, as I lobe; the ſecond is form 

by addin 1 as thou loveſt ; the third by eth, as he 
leveth. oy Perſons in the Plural vary not the Ter- 
mination of the firſt Perſon ſingular in any of the 
Tenſes; as, we love, ye love, &c. 

N order to have a clear Notion of Conjugating 
Engl Verbs, you muſt firſt ſee the Conjugation of 
the Verb am, which is call'd the Auxiliary or. 12 
ng Verb, becauſe it is altogether uſed in forming t 

Nice of Verbs. A Paradigm of which here 
ious in the Indicative Oy — Numbers and 
Poke 


IxpIcA- 
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Here follows a Paradigm of the Conjugation of the Regular 
X I'm» Love, in the Active and aſſrue Voice. 


| | The InDICATIVE MOOD. | 
Adive Voice, The PRESENT.  Paſſwe Nice. 


5 mw 3 MOOD. - 
ee Singular, | —— 
| 3. 1: + Eos. - | For YeT They] 
Freon Tenſe am | art | 5 0 ar ba 
Pret. [ was waſt was {| a} 
Preter-perf. have been] haſt been | hath been | - have been 
Preterplayerf; | had been | hadſt been | had been | had been | 
Eure: will be wilt be | will be | will be 


#44 V 
n - 
, - 
» 


I love or do love.  _.| I am loved. 

Sing. 4 Thou lov'ſt or do '{ love. Thou art loved. 

(He loveth or does love. He is loved. 

We We) 

: Plur. 4 Ye love or do love. 11 ez loved. 

7 ) They | | 

e 

N The IMPERFECT. 4:4 an 

1 | CI loved or did love. | CI was loved, 

8 Sing. & Thou loved'ſ or did' love. Thou waſt loved. 

4 He loved or did loye. He was loved. 

2 We : We | : 

1 Plur. Ye loved or did love. Ye Aer loved. 

2 The PRETERPERFECT. 

of I have loved. | J have been loved. I 

N Thou haſt lovect. Thou haſt been dovet. 
| He hath loved. He hath been loved. 

re. We We 3 | 

nd Plur. J Ye have low, Ire Share been lod, 
' They | C They ] 
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Alive Paice. De! PRETERPLUPERFECT. Paſhue Pic. 


. 5. The Foruze. 


I ſhall or will love. 1 ſhall or will be loved. 
Sing, Thou ſhalt or wilt love. Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 
He ſhall or will Iove. He ſhall or will be loved. 
. We 3 
Plur. ſhall or will love. Ve ſhall or will be loved. 


The Wissener: MOOD. 
The PRESENT. 


I may or can love. 
Thou may'ſ or can'ſt love. 
He may or can love. 


We 6 | 
Ye may or can love, 


3 


Thou may'ſ or can ſt be loved. 
He may or can be loved. 


| by may or can be frat. 


—— 


. 


| The ImrERFRET. 


— I mightor coal bc. 


*o 


1 * 


I might or could be loved. 
Sing. Thou might'ſt or could'f lo Thau might'ſt or could ſt be loved. 
He —_— or could love. He might or could be loved. 
SY £28 >: | We 
ightor.could loye.| Ve might er could be 1 
They ad wes * 
The PRETERPERFBCT. 
I may have loved. I may have been loved: * 
Sing. Thou may*ſt have loved. Thou may'ſt have been loved. 
| He may have loved. He may have been loved. 
We 
Pu 555 5 may have loved. ve may have been loved. 
They . They 


Active 


Plar. { Ye 35 have lovel. 


f 
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Attive Voice. The . e tis Feber Files,” | 


I might have or had loved. 
Thou mighteſt have N 
He might have loved. 

We 


n - - A 

— 

. 

„* 

nr TURE. „ 

» o * * 

2 Fa ® & #'%» 
ae * 


1 fall have love: „ I 
Sing. Thon ſhalt have you. 


| They 


mri w. ; MOOD; v7 N non 


Y * mY SOD 


: 53 The PzronnT, 1 b deen 


Sine. 3 or dv thou lo. — 
1. J Let him love. A 4er hint bo loved: 
Plur- F Love ye, or do ye love. Be ye loved. - 

$1) an 5 them be love, 


23 
— 


— 


To Wer loved. 
ol be . love. 


. 


The IR FINITIVE Modo. ring: 
| BG Hafer, 


MW 


© Ave, 7 L. ridg. 1 OR \ 

De Panmrcipines Le wh, Iden e 

Sen is the Conj uga tion of a regular "AP ; which 
you ſee is moftly pellorur d with the paſſive Pariſti 10. | 
loved, and the 4uxiliary Verbs do, have, ſhall, will, . 
may, can, ney am. * a 3 pt A gi 
As tòô the Participles, are ſo call'd as te 2 

of the Nature of doch n and Verb; 125 
54 as it is a ſort of Aafective, and may be RAS 


with Caſes ; as loving, of loving, to loving, &c. atid it arg r 
hath Tenſe "and Signification Nom the Verb. For the . 
active Participle ling is of the Preſent, the Pane 

I 3 loved 


— 
*. 
- 
* 
. 
» 
| x18 
* 
* 


- 
gre * "% * © + 

+ © 1 * 
- 


be * 
form'd 


- 


weep, wept, &c. And here obſerve, that after c, ch, 
, /, I, p, x, and ſometimes after 3, th, and I, n, u, 
1 (when a ſhort Vowel goes before) the ed or d is 
| chang'd into t, with or without an Apoſtrophe ; as 
i Dat, ſnatch't, fiſb t, abt, leapt, vex t, ſmelt, & c. 
| | Inſtead of the better Form, plac d, chang'd, fiſh, 
tat d, leap'd, vex'd, ſmell d; and which were ſtill 
— better wrote entire, as placed, ſnatched, chang- 
Of Aver, ADFVERBS make the fifth Part of Speech; and 
and their ſe- are ſuch indeclinable Words, as being join'd to a 
weral Kinds. Noun or Verb, Participle, &c. do expreſs ſome Cir- 
cumflance, Quality, or Manner of their Signification : 
And in Engl generally end in y; as wiſely, happily, 
greatly, &c. Adverbs may be reduced to the follow- 
ing Heads. (1.) Adverbs of Time; as, now, then, ye- 
- flerday, lately, preſently, to-morrow, when, ever, never, 
daily, long, often, ſeldom, again, anon, &c. (2.) Ad- 
verbs of Place; as, where, here, there, within, with- 
out, whither, thither, towards, upwards, downwards, 
the right, the left, whence, thence, hence, above, be- 
+» law, which way © this way, that way, &c.  (3.) Ad- 
. verbs of Number and Order; as, once, twice, thrice 
then, thereafter, moreover, ſo forth, of new, finally, 
laftly, firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, &c. (4.) Adverbs of the 
aner, Quality, &c. And theſe are either Abſolute ; 
as, ſimply, well, ill, bravely ; truly, verily, certainly; 
eh perhaps, no, not; to wit, namely; apart, to- 
gether ; le behold / why ? whether, &c. or Compara- 
tive, as more, exceedingly ; leſs, hardly, well-nigh ; ſo, 
Ip alike, as; otherwiſe, differently, &c. „ 
Of the fxth  CONFUNCTIONS are reckon'd the fixth 
| Part of Part of Speech. Theſe are ſuch Particles, or unva- 
WE calPd riable Wards, as ſerve to conjoin Wards and Sentences 
onjungions, together, and thereby ſhew their Dependence on one 
and the Kinds another. Of theſe there are the following Sorts. 
of bem. (n. ]) Copulatives ; as, and, with ; neither, nor. (2.) 
TEN 9 | : Digiancs 


ad LANGUAGE. mg 
| Disjun#ives 3 us, either, or. (3.) Conceſſoves 3 as, 

though, although, albeit,” yet. (4. Adverſatives; as, = 
but, yet, notwithſtanding, nevertheleſs. (S.) Cauſals; © 
as, for, becauſe, that. dr) Wlatiyes 5 as, therefore, © 
wherefore, * ng, ſince. Finals; as, that, to 

that end. (8.) Conditionals ; - if, provided, i in- 

deed. (9.) wo ne as, unleſs except; © (10.) Di- 

minutives ; as, at leafl," my. (II. Expletives 3 as, 

now, truly, indeed, oth? (1 90 eclaratives ; 3 as 

viz. to wit, namely, Wc; $4 

PRE POSITIONS are the Rn Part of Of the fowenth 
Speech and, as their Name implies,” are ſet before Part of 
Nouns Sub/taritives to ſhew the Relation between them, Speech, call d 
and alſo the Manner, Order, Cauſe, Time, Place and Preto ans 
other Circumſtances of Nouns and Verbs; as, in, to, 
through, by, before, behind, 2 1 . at, againſt, 
about, among, 2 with, c. And beſides 
this ſeparate Uſe of Proper on? they have another, 
which is to be joined in Compoſition with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Nouns and Verbs; and by this means they cre- 
ate a great Variety, and give a peculiar Beauty, Hu- 
ency, and Elegance to the Language 3 as hath been 
before intimated, 

INTER ECTIONS make the Eighth and G 
laſt Part of Language; theſe are ſmall indeclinable Pars of Speech 
Mord, or Particles, which denote the Affections and call tnter- 
Paſſions of the Mind, independently of any other je&ions, and 
Word in the Sentence; as in Calling, Ho, Soho! in their ſeveral 
Rejaycing, as, O brave ! Some expreſs Grief 3- as; ah! Kinds. 
alas ! wo is me ! ſome Wonder ; as, O ftrange ! indeed! 

— * as, well done! ſome Averfiom; as, a- 

' phy hy! tuſh! ſome Surprixe; as, Gd God ! 
What ſome Fear; as, ba ! aha ! ſome Silence; as, 
hark ! buſh ! ft ſome Derifion ; as, avant ! away 
with! ſome Imprecation 3, as, wo, pox on't! fome 
Wiſhing ; as, Gad grant ! would to God ! ſome ene 
cation; as, God forbid ! 
'- ConCERNING all thoſe Particles, which aki 4 general Ob- 
the four laſt Parts of Speech, this in general may be ſervation. 
_ obſerv'd, that they are very often uſed mterchanxeably 
the one for the other, according to the Tenor and 
Exigency of the Sentence or An the ſame Word 


- 


being now an Adverb, then a Conjunion, ſometimes 
2 3 at others = Interjection; as is obvious 
4+ to 5 


* 


to t of. ad . I ſhall now | 
| 9 the by a oy her Ba r. 

Of the fourth m—_—  INTAXTS or due Conſtruction of Words 
Fart Gram in Sentences, A Sentence is an Expreſſion which con- 
mar, Syntaxis. ao at leaſt of two Words, as God is, John readeth ; 
A Sentence, but oftentimes it hath three of more, as, God hateth 
evhat. Liars, but His Countenance doth always behold the 

bt. In every Sentence there muſt be found a 
nd a Kw, the ft the of which a 
latter doth affirm ſomething, as, a Lie is abominable. 
The tawo Parts Tun Syntdxis, in thoſe Tongues which vary ihe 
2 5 Terminations of the Nouns and Verbs, is divided into 
= 4 two Parts, via. Concord and Government. Concord is 
the Agreement of Words in Number, Per/on, Gender, 
Caſe, 72 Government is when one Word ſo governs 
nother, that it cauſes it to be put into ſome ſpecial 
e; and therefore, fince a Caſes of Engliſh Nouns 
are made by invariable Particles, or litile Wards, as 
— hath been taught, it plainly appears that Bade 
Syntactical Government is to be expected in 2 
Tongue, and that tis much better taught by the 
| nius thereof, than by the Rules of Art. ty 
. Bo r with Regard to Concord, ſomewhat ieneceſla- 
for Eogliſh xy to be ſaid 3 fince, though in it. ſelf fo eaſy, it is ſo 
Cesar. - httle underſtood: or attended to, in either Speaking or 
Wiriting, amongſt common People. Its Rules are few. 
and plain, and are as follow. (1.) The Particles a 
and an muſt never be ſet before Nouns of the Plural 
Number; hut the before Sin ur and Plural; as a 
Man, are Houſe, the Man, the Houfe. (2. A Verb 
muſt agree with its Noun in Number and Perſon, as 

Thou hang. He heareth, We read. (3.) Iwo Nouns 

ſingular, having a Conjunition Copulative between 

them, require a tural Verb; as, The King and Queen 
reign, not reigus: His Juſtice and Goodneſs were 

(not was) great. (4.) Nouns of Number, or Colleftrves, 

may have a Singular or Plural Verb, "though them 
\ ſelves be Singular ; as, The Mob is, or are, un 

the Parliament i 8 or wy fitting ;- Part of the Nation 

was, or werey ſlain is N Any. Sentence, or Matter, 

being the Subject of the erh, requires the Verb to be 
put in the Singu r N , E fam it 
healthful ; to de learned is very honourable, (6. hg | 

When two Nouns. of 1 Numbers are < & 


-- of 


* 


and. LR N GUAGE. 


in a Sentence by a Verb, the Verb generally agrecth;i in 
Number with the neargſt 3 as, Nothing is hexe wanting 
but Charms Riches are too oſten a Snare to Men. 
The Rules of Concord between the Subſfantive and 
Adjeftive, the Relative and Hntecotlent, m * dun 
Tongue no Place. ** 1 * 
Ap when theſe or any other Rules of Grimm, Say hh 
are tranſgreſſed in Speaking of Hr;ting, ſuch a Dy _ what.” 
is call'd-a e or an lmpropriety Spreeb, w 
in the Expreſſion is rude, uncouth, and be *Þ 

hou Auen * 4. | 


— to be rived * the Soll, a \ Pe: 


8 5 
me emarkable and beet ee fon ther, 


As Syllables are compoſed of Letters, . Wards of Syl- O 
lables, and Sentences of Words ; fo is are com- 2 
poſed of Sentences, and a Diſcourſt ot Nad. — and Comm 
Period ought to have two compleat Sentences, and not tion. 
to exceed four, | And. dat G0 riod may bs juſt and 
agreeable, the Expreſſions or particular Serbe Re 
not be too long, but ſuch as may fender he whole 
Period proportional to the Breath 6f the Speutet, and 
the Voice capable of repoſing at convenient Intervals. 

A Period therefore cannot conſiſt of leſs than — A Period of _ 
Sentences or Members; for inſtance, (+. } At the-Bbdy two Sentences. 
| _—_ — Spirit is dead, (2. ) jo Faith toichout Works 

is dead alſo ö 
| A Period: of three Members: may be ſuch As: ; A Period of 
(1. ) Seeing that by thee we enjoy great Quietneſe, and three Senten- 
that very worthy Deeds are dene unto this Nation by thy ces. | 

Soren z (2.) we 57 it always, and in all Plas i 
| | moſt} noble Felix, wit all Thankfulneſs ad + (3)? Yet 
he { be not — o tedious to CATE I pray that-thou 


end bear 4% zy Glemercy, 0 0 Words: © A 
Period of three 1 2 more ſimple: (I.) hr the 
Beginning was |Gut;"(2:) #nd.th be Word: wis wird, 


(3) $i | the Word was C. | 

Period of four Sentences or Monkees: (1 ) The A Period of 

Father judgeth no Man, (2.) but hath committed all four Sentex- 

Judgment to the Son; (3.) That all Men ſhould honour ces. 

the Son, (4.) even as they honour the Father. DR, 

x us much for the Nature of . Periods in general, 

| We as they are the Parts or Members of 2 

Fl 4 
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2 or full Stop, (J whi you tell four 


Of GRAMMAR, 
= the more equal, nate, ſententious, and beau- 
they are contrived, the more ſub/antial, e. 
ant, and agreeable will be the Oration; a ere- 
fore it is a Matter of the greateſt Importance to thoſe 
that ſpeak in Public. 
In Writing we uſe ſeveral Stops or Pauſes, and 


in other Marks or Characters, which are as follow, viz. 
. -- The Comma (,) which ſtops the Voice while you tell 


one. The . (3) pauſeth while you tell o. 
The Colin (: ou tell three; — the Period, 
are uſed 


— 
in a Period according as the . at ſeparate 
or 


Member is more complete, and 


full Stop 
only at the Cloſe of the Period. 


6 The Marks er Characters uſed by Writers are theſe : 


Eh An Interrogation (?) when a Queſtion i is asked, : 
a) A Note of Admiration (I) a5, Ws ever the 


An 228 
12 wo ct 6) as ru, for, I will, _ 
(5.) An (*) referring to ſomewhat in the 
Margin. 


 (6.) An Obelick (+) of the ſame Uſe. 
7.) A Paragraph (J) begins a new Head or Sub- 


Fa, a A Sefton (q) denotes the Beginning of a new 


(9) A Quai () he a Paſſage quoted from 
thor 
3 An Index, (1+ ) a Hand pointing to bene. 
t very remarkable. 
(11.) An Hyphen, (- ) uſed to ſeparate Haller, as 
her rar befis () or Crotche (1 includin 
12. arenthe or Grotchet | |, 
CRE EEE p 


2 . " . ; 5 ac —— 
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79 alphabetical. LIST of AnnkeviATIOns. 


Eſq; Eſquire. © | 8 
— — Ev. Evan geliſt. „„ 
or A. . r of Arts. eee Ba Expofti. N e 
Aby. . ä Fr. France. ; 
Acct, Acc AE. N. & 7 of the mur 
A. D. or 12 Domini, i i. e. in cen.” | 
An. Dom. $theYear of our Lord, | Genn Generaliſſine. 
F 
Adm*'*. Adminiftrators.” © . e *y eorge. 
A. M. * far, Maſter Heb. Hebrew. 1 . 

- of Arts. I | Hier, Hieronymus, i. e. Ferom, 
4 * Regni, i in the Year of Hund. Hundred. 
r 

or 0 ronomy | i. e. Id eff, that is, 
at Greſham 2 for. 4 I. H. 8. 2 Haminum Salvater, 
B. A. See A. B. = Jeſus the Saviour of Men. 
Bar. Baronet. - [IXOTSE, for 'Inovs Neude Git Tids 
B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. Der, i. e. Jeſus Ch 
Bp. Biſhop. | Son of God, the Saviour. g I 
B V. M. Bleſſead Virgin Mary. | Jac. Jacobus, James. 4 
C. Centum, an Hundred. J. „55 i. e. Daa 
C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. 
Cent. 8 an Hundred. ; 10 * 
Ch. Charles, or Church. 55 ah | 
Cl. Clericus, a nn N f 
Cor. Corollary; Z K. Kingdom. | 
C. P. 8. Cot Privati rs K*, Knight. „ WS haters ; 

Keeper 0 be Privy-Seal I. Link Lake. 3 

Cur. Curtius, Curate, L. or l. L. a Book. 2209 
D. Dukes, Dukedom. Lap. Ladyſhip. + 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. Ld. Lord. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. II. D. Lach- Day. . 
Dit. Ditto, the 8 | > LL. D. Lad Decker, i. e. 
Do. Ditto. ; Doctor of Laws. 
Dum. Dukedom. | Lp. Lordſhip. © 
E. Earl. Lr. Letter. 
Earld. e E = rag © 1 14 | 

E. xempli ati for. Ex- aſter 0 rts. 

It 8 3 fro 44% I 
Eng. Engl: ſb, E lnd, tf, Maje Bp 

| Bp. K Epi ſie, * 4 Math. 3 


* a. 


M.. 
5 M. 


J's 

M. S. Memorie Sacrum, i. e. Sa- yt. That | 

* to the Memory. "a @ 1.a.a8d. 
N. Note... c. et c@tera 4 
ee : ol. 
N. S. New 8 E hy) Abbreviat * 
O. S. Old Style. ical * 
Per Cent. By the Hundred, I One Thouſand. 
3 2 a Lover of V. Five Thouſand. 

X. Ten Thouſand, 

P.MG G. Brofiffr 7 Aufi at ＋ — 

Greſham alen 
Pr. Prieſt. br 46729 ,5 ; A oy om Then, 
* Eee, = CE 0 Fi og © 

+ — a7; Queſtion. Win BE Nel we” 

. f. he d 1 > CI ou 

3 f deu ai lor 100 Ned be Thouſand: ' 
- R. Rex, King; or-Regina, * CCioO0. Jen Thouſand. 
Rept: Regent. 00. Fifiy Thouſand. 
1 Prot. Regius Profeſſor, i. e. |MEPCCXXXVII. On. houſed 
Royal, or King's Profeſſor. " Seven Hundred and T, hirty Seven. | 
Rel. lirion. 
| ay 5 ; Latin wor 8 explain'd, 

Rt. Right. Errata, Errors. 
St. Saint. Corrigenda, Things to be corree?- 
Serj. Serjeant, | ed. 
Serv. Servant. Addenda, Things to be added. 
Sh. Shire. Mutanda, Things to be alter d. 
85 3 2 Delenda, Things to be ited . 
r. 0:7 | 


e - 


8. 8. T. P. — Theols- 
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Doctor of Phyſick. 2 | 


: 52 8 
MSS. ee in 


giæ Profeſſor, a Profeſſor of 
Divinity. 
F. Thomas. 
Y. Virgin...” -. ©: 
. Vide, i. e. fee, - | 
Viz. Videlicet, i i. e. that is to ſay. 


= GRAM MAR, . 
M. D. Medicine Dalbor, i. e. 5 


Pro, For. 

Lege, Read. | 
Dele. Blot out, or e | 
Finis, The End. 


| Imprimis, In the firſt Place. 


lem, Alſo: | | 
Memorandum, Somewhas! to. be | 
remembered. 


Ur. Ultimate, the laft, 


44s + 


| Big, Bidem, In the fonts Place: 


2 
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Ivſo Fafo, In very Deed or Fact.] in which a deere makes 6 
7 Fats, Matter of Fact. Leaves. 

De 766 Of Right. r {4 Duarte. That e a Shook 
Probatum eff, It is approv'd.” makes four Leaves. | 
& Armis, By Force and Arms. | 8" Ofave: Having a Sheet folded 
Fure Divino, Y divine Right, | into eight Leaves. 

e. 


Alias, Otherwi 12m Duodecimo. Having a Sheet 
Ipſe Dixit, Himſelf ſays ſo. | N into twelve ves 3 
Sies of Books. . | Trek, al 8 2 gar 


Halia. A Book of the largeſt Size, | | 


, "x. « 7 oe *? 
; k * 
* 4 i , s 3 


Rhetoric con · 

fehteth of four 

_ Parts. 
vention. 


Di ſpeſition. 


Election. 


Of RHETORIC and ORATORY; 


or the Art of SPEAKING: wh x 
 ELOQUENCE and PERSUASION. 


7 HETORIC is the Art or Faculty of 

g E well and ornamentally on any Sub- 
by R [0 87 as Ariſtotle has defined it; It is 
"IEF Fr = Facu 4 obſerving what every Subject 

e Fords e Ne to Perſuaſion. This is a ge- 
neral Dehnen, nchding e y both Rhetoric and 
Oratory. For theſe two differ only ag Theory and Pra- 
dice; the Buſineſs of a Rhetorician, being to lay down 


Rules and Precepts for Speaking elegantly, and that of 


the Orator to uſe and "pps 18 commodiouſly in 
Practice to the Purpoſe of Perſyafic on. 


Tu is Art doth confiſt of. four great Parts. (I.) 
— Which excegitates and finds out ſuch Fe 
ſons, Motives, and Arguments as are adapted to per- 


ſuade or gain the 722 and Belief of the Hearer or 
: 


Reader. (2.) Diſpoſition ; which is the proper and 
moſt advantageous 3 „ diſpoſing and ranging the 


Arguments and Subjeft- atters before invented in a 


proper and requiſite Order and Method. (3.) Elocu- 
tion; which provides a Diction enrich'd and embelliſh- 
ed with all the Ornament of proper Tropes and Figures ; 
and in which choſen Words are adapted to expreſs the 


Pronenciation Things invented, with Force and Energy. 4.) Pro- 


nunciation; which regards the Delivery of the Diſcourſe 
or Oration with an agreeable Modulation of the Voice, 
and becoming Geſti 1 

INVEN- 


: F 
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\rguments as are proper to perſuade, and gain Belief. , art 
Tete Arguments are divided into Artificial, and In- of 2 
artificial, The Former are the proper Object of the _ 
Invention of him who writes; the Latter he borrows 
from abroad, and accommodates them to his Subjedt. | 
Or Artificial Arguments there are three Sorts, Artificial Ar. 
(1.) Reaſons or ſyllegiftical Argumentations ; which moſt, guments of  . 
directly convince the Underſtanding, and effect Belief, three Sores. _ 
Theſe are derived from various Topics; either ſuch as Reaſons or 
afford an abſolute Certainty, and then they become 4rgumenta- - | | 
| Demonſtrations : Or from Ratiocination or Reaſoning o. J 
from Cauſes, Effects, Subjects, Adjuntts, Kind, Species, | | 43 
the M hole, the Part, and other logical Topics: Or | f 
laſtly, from Topics of Probability and Versfimulitude, 
_ -(2.) Thoſe which we may call the Manners, and De Manners; 


_ 


whereby the Orator ingratiates himſelf with the Au- 
dience or Reader, and conciliates their good Opinion or 
Favour. This is promoted by his own Manners, as 
bis Prudence, Wiſdom, Learning, Probity, Modeſt 
&c. Or the Manners of the Auditors; as their af- 
fans, Habits, Age, Fortunes, and Stations; to all which 
he muſt have a tender critical Regard. Or, laſtly, 
the Manners of the Nation or Country ; as Liberty in a 
Republic; the Laws in a Democracy; Riches in an 
Ari ſtocracy; and the TOE Prerogatives in a Monar- „ 
|  chy. (3.) The third Kind of Arguments are calPd The Paſſions. 
dhe Paſtors; their Deſign and Uſe being to excite and : 
move, or elſe to calm and compoſe the Paſſions ; and no- 
| thing concerns an Orator more than to acquire a nice 
. Judgment and Skill in affecting the Paſſions, and 
| ſtriking them ſingly as he would. Without the Pa- 
r thetic, even the juſteſt Reaſoning, though ſupported by 
] | ſound Learning, will appear a cold, Freleſs, and un- 
l affecting Harangue. 


— * 


THe Inartificial Arguments are not the Effect of Of Ihartificial 


the Orator's Art, but he takes them from divers Topics Arguments. 
elſewhere ;” as from the Scriptures ; the Teſtimonies 


z of antientand modern Authors; common and received 
E | inions, Proverbs, and Sentences ; from Oaths, Wri- 
7 ' tings, Laws, Contracts, e Signs and Salt, 
ſe and abundance of other Circumſtances, all which an 


fy Orator ought to be well acquainted with. Th 1 
"OE | 1 2 3» 
bh ; + 1 


Cl - E 4 oe. 


5 Tae 4 neral or Specials General Topics are tie Btore- houſes of 
Truments, common to all Kinds of 


e and are by the Learned Fo 
8 Numbers viz. (1.) Poffibte ar Tniþofible'; for whether 


we delign to perfuade or diſſuade, to — or diſpraiſe, 
Foals r accuſe or defend, "we" muſt always | Fabi or 
ze  Subjef? has been, or is, Poſſible 
9 (z.) Great and Smalls the other Title of General To. 

— pPicr; and to this alt Compatiſons relate. As when 
we ſhew, this is more or leſs heneficial or "pernicious, 
more uſeful or unuſeful, more hnourable or diſpenoru- 
nx more juſt «oo equitable, or ad and now than 


gau Topics. Special Topics 1 are ſuch Seats or Heads ee 
nnn proper to JET Subjetts and 3 ee 


” 


Kinds of Sub- Kinks. (1.) The 120 Are Delide- 
jets. 1 wn ; and ative 
The Demon- praiſes | | dey 
Hrati ve. or l, : and r/oh adjefal ac or defends. And 


: Nhe . all a Man can ſpeak or write muſt be recommend 
ed to the Hearer or Reader in one of theſe thred 


Tie udicial. Ways. The Parpoſe of the Denmſtrative Kind, is 


The Lees Honour or Shame; and its End, to render the Perſon, 
or Thing, lovely or deteflable. Fbe Putpaſe of the 
Deliberative is Profit and Advantoye, and the con- 


traum); and lis 3 5 Sep Fear: © Phe Fudieial 
Kind purfaes Fyquiry and and bath View, 
Clemency or 'Weutrity. A line" Wa 


Orations or Diſcourſes of f the — Kind; 
5 1 or ſuch as 72 5 or di praiſe are of three ſeveral 

frative Kind, Kinds; as &) hoſe which concern Perſmib, ral or 
a i maginary; (2. Thoſe which are & erfant about 


Fats or Deeds"; and (3) Tele 15 relate to 
a i os. | 50 ing; 
Thoſe of Per- . Oratorlal Pi nurſe concernin wh ſe or Di 
ons. praiſe of Perfm ent — 15 for. bevy. 
The Subjects pics, vir. 1.) On eonfideriug Bo 


of this Kind ſome ver remarkable and diſti Aingn e Gf 
of Praiſe or of the Perſon ; as the Prodipiee, — 
Difpraije. Kc. (if any) which preceded his Bi . oe ed. 

|  Atjuntts 


Tur Topics of Artificial Argaments are either C. 
Suzette or Cauſes; 


Imp to be. 


* 
— * . * 
r 2 


Adjunfts of his Birth, if any: His Native Country 
His. Sroct or Lineage His Sex : His Education, 
Learning, Studies, | Counſels, and Exploits, and all 
other 2 | 

| eath, the Manner and Events thereof: 
The Funeral Solemnities, &c. (2.) The next Topic 


of Diſtourſe is the various Fortune of the Perſon, in 


| . every Stage of his 
Life: His 


9 * * 
* 1 
* dad 


reſpe& of Riches, Poverty, Honours and Dignity: His 


Friends, Relatives,, and Children, (3.) The Acci- 
dents of his Body; as Health, Strength, Robuſtneſs, 
Activity, Beauty, and Form. (4.) The Endowments 
and Qualities of his Mind; as Wit, Ingenuity, Fudg- 


ment, Docility, Memory, &c.  (5.) His Manners and 


Habits, with regard to Virtue and Vice; where eve 
Virtue conſpicuous in his Life is taken Notice of, 
and recommended; and every Vicious Habit diſprais d 
and declaim d. In all Declamations of this ſort, Care 
ſhould be taken, that we do not aſcribe to the Perſon 


undue Praiſe; nor ſuch as is common to many, and 
not ſingularly his own; and laſtly, that we dwell not 


too long on the Praiſes of light and trifling Things. 

TE ſecond Sort of Declamations of the Demon- 
ftrative Kind, are thoſe which relate to the Praiſe of 
Fatts and Deeds. The Topics whence Materials for 


amplifying and ſetting off this Kind of Subject are 
deduced, are ſuch as theſe; (I.) That the Action was 


honourable, and becoming the Perſon. (2.) That it was 
legal, and conſentaneous to the Laws, (3.) That it 
was ju and righteous with reſpect to Gobp and Mun. 
(J.) That it was gloria, and procur'd:the Author 


Fame and Reputation. (5.) That it was uſeful" in 


procuring ſome very conſiderable Good, or in averting 
ſome imminent and dangerous Evil. (6.) That it 
was an Enterprize of Difficulty, and attended witn 


great Labour and Expence, and atchiev'd in a ſhort 
Time, *(1,) The Circumſtances of the Perſon, and 
Manner of | 
or alone, or with few, or principally ; or at à moſt 
neceſſary Exigence of Time, Place, or Funtture of Af- 
fairs; or often ; or that the Action has a Regard to 


accrued to his Country. All which it behoves the 


Orator to examine and apply. F a 


8 K | THR 


I f 
5 
As 
Þ 
avhich _ 
relate to' _ 
Fats, and the 
Topics peculiu 
theres. 
r e oP 
an * 


Action; as that he did it either ff, 


the Honour and Benefit of the City and Country; or 
that thereby new Homours, Dignity, Power, &c. firſt 


D 


7 
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Thoſe which - Tur third Subjett of Praiſe are Things; of which 
relate to we. may reckon two Sortr. (is) PH as; Regions 
Things, as or Countries, and Cities; concerning which wegb- 
Places. ſerve their Origin, Antiquity, xtent, | Situation, Far- 
tility, Produce, the Inbahkitukts, $195 ed: of . 
ties, their Governors. arid Rulers, the Laus; and 
other thing which may contribute Waking N 
Habits of the tional or. Civil Glory. (a.) The he Hlubits of the Mind, 
Mind. 2 Manners, and the various 4 gui ſitians of 2 
and Sr ience, when — and abſaketely:c 
ſicder d. Theſe afford copie Theme; nothing be 

ing more obv iouſſy Praijſe- worthy than Virtue 00 
Learning; and Jace and;. woo clainy the greateſt 

Abhorrence amon mg de deteflable Things. „08180 
Of the Del- Tus fecond nd. 0b. O0) gg r Sh fIOra- 
berative Kind tory, is the Daliberutiue, or that e e 
of Subject or diſſiudes, When the 1 ohn Vabject or 
Cauſes, which. ifcourſe' of this kind; he muſt well.confidencevery 
ae oi or thing that njay\readet! the; Subjecu Hatter tagrhle r 
Re - odious' to the Audiener 3 cand[erutinine\ fiery Topic 
fſtom hence Motives, Reaſuns rand Atgumentatmny 

be draw to effect the ae. g n, 16 ol 


J. 8 lies Tux Suljet or Mattern of theſe Delbenuriue ra- 


Matter there- tions, art all Things which happen, and are /aedlin 
, and its our Power, whether of a private 2 Public ee . 
/ Kinds. Thoſe Subjects which have. regard toia public Gapacity, 

are (1.) Funds, Revenyes, and pecuniary Matter CA.) 

Peace or War. (z.) Garrijens or Forces, which gare 

the Defence of Countries. (4+) ) Thade'and Commerce 


pf all Sorts...-(5.). The Propoſal.of.Lawy'to (bt eſta- 


bliſh'd or — vr 2 a priuat. 2 

ment are W ma. vantage or etrimant 

to Particular. N. ene 
7 T mx Topics bam whith: AMotives, Rei 
Amuments are to be draw under tha 
Hart, ate counted i theſe: eight. WLOYg 
Me; which:it borrows frame th fun 2 


The pic of 


ts 


is pecullar to this; Kind. (3.) The 98 3 chat 
＋ 3 ee r 
s 14.) Deli bi 38 tat c cegito 
, e 
2 e; it may. 
done: This it takes n eee 


283 


(6) he 


And 


tive Kind, (2. The Profitablewni 5 bich 


aby 
encral W 


ant © RA OW. 


(6. The Righ ub or Legal, which it borroꝶ Keen. i] SF 
{ Pall boca e (.) "The: Evint.; the 3 8 8. 
vantage 3 which is ar gued by avay of Dilnmn⁰ 8 1 
whe. fatter fall. as it will, we ſhall: obtain the Benefit 
and Gli intended. (8.) Dialctital, or thoſe bor- 
row dl of its Siftet> Science Logic z when we reaſon | 
from the Subjedt itſelf; the Adjuntts';,;1 the fea; 0 
the antecedent, preſent, and eee, Circumflance; $i 
. from the greater, the ler, and its. can- 
P. ; from Tefimeny 3+ and above all other Topics, 

power fully and efficaciouſly from Exginples, when 
h _ are very uppoſite and congruous. But then Care 
"Nw be taken, chat ah: do not whally gre the 
Oration. De TAE tl bes 
Pu k laſt Ki TY ject of the! Oratorial 4 


the Judicial or Furilicial, whoſe . to ac- cia 
cue or defend; and Heads or INES 

Hrboft in e e to the 

| 1 of the 


# 


7 a —_— — The State of N which 
»ooncenn'di about the Magnitude of the Crime or 
(ad. Evety Speech or Oration of this Juridicial ang, 
| has ont or. more of theſe four States. 
5 n State of Opmjecture has three Topics'to con- The State of 
_— for Aumlnt and Progr. 0 The Mall; which Conjecture. 
contains the impulſive Cauſe or Motives'; as the Paſ- 
enn apid 1 via. Auger, Harras Envy, Ava- £2 
nde. &c. Or, Katiacination, i. e. Reaſoning. from | 1 
pe ef Advantage or Hur of Evil, G (2.) The 1 
Faculty or Pear eee, and hereto re- 4 
Aates Ahe Occafton, Strength of Body, Inclination, [i 
Hopes of — 6 the Matter, or or-Impunity, with | 9 
various Circum of the +: Song as Tim, Place, ; 


— 
. 


h 

t T_T The ne or Tokens: of the Thing; of „ 
t 1 eee ſome attend, and ſome follov- 

0 Fact; as abſconding, Trepidation or 2 flam- 

r e ade] or Nuit im he A530 
1 ae i. 10 45 8 1 

WM N 2 In 

le . | 


* 
. 
* 
** 
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De Definitive In the Definitive State, or that in which we en- 


State. 


+ by cobat Name to call the Fact, we muſt de- 


e to the genuine and common Senſe and 


Force of the Word; and confirm our own Definition, 
and confute that of the Alv?r ſary.” As when a"Thief 


ſhall alledge, that indeed hie did take, but not t Heul 
ſuch or fuch Goods; or, that be die ſteal, but it was 


not Satrileze'; or a Perſon, that he did frrike another, 


but it was no Aſault and" Battery, &c. In all ſuch 


N © 


E ta, 
bs ich 0 Ras 


tional or Le 


gal — 4 ks <7 
＋ 2 * ” * - 
4 — . : 


> - Fl. (1) 


"which arr re come, which therefore oe to the Me- 


ſhew that one of tioo 
done, and that this was Nl juſt and eligible than 


Caſes the Nature of the Fact muſt be dened, and the 
| Adverfaty confuted on that Head, _by a Confirm 


9 r own-Definition. | W. 
'E Stan sf Quality, Ir Nur which its FA 
to the Natur uy of the Fact, Crime, or 85 is T- 
getial, or that Which negotiatet Affairs 


liberutibe bubjen before treated of; or, (2.7 2 
rial, and is therefore proper to this Head. 

is fubdtvided into Rational of Legul. The os 
alſo is either Abſolute, as when we fimply deſend dhe 


Fuad, and aſſert it Hudably dene, and that mm reſpæct 
a 4 "Nature, Laws Lato. , Cuftom,' Ri, ht, Eq 108. Covenant, 


ber, ky ihmptive, w which is ben iS efence being 
e by by ſomething by to or 'x/ſumed 

out N the fe'; as OB By Compariſon,” when ve 
"Was neceſſary" te be 


the other. (z.) By Relation, when we throw the 


Fault on him Who has receiv d the Injury. (.) By 


Remiving, which is when we "throw the Fault en 


ſome other Per / on or Thing not ſubject to the Court, 


or its Furiſdiction; as on This Law þ '(4.) By Conte/ 


— 


4 


ſion ; Which is either by Purgation ; when we def6n 


not the Fact, but the Vill and Intention; and Way it 
happen d purely through Meegſſiy, Fortune; Tgn#ancy, 


or Imprudence * Or Deprecation ; when we pleat 


"Guilty, and intreat Pity and Merch. wand R]CIV"7 


Of the 100 „ TE Legal State is converſant about the Senſe of 


8 tate. 


the Laws, Statutes, and written Authorities; and the 
Nature of the Crime is thereby ſerutinix d; and this 


Kind hath five Specres : As (I.) The Contrariety of 


the Law ; when it is either contrary to itſelf,” or ſome 
other Law. (2.) The written Leiter, and Intention, 
"when 


knw A 


— on 


% 


into the he Magnitud e Or xreatneſs s 4, the. Crime, exa- e 


be Hau of, the 


Leatned and & 


/ 


and: 6 KATORY. 1 


when) Vill ot the Writer ſcems to diſagree wit 

N 5 Me ANDY, Equity and the Roper of the 

Law contend ads 3. Natiocination; when from what 

:54207vtten, we gather another Thing that i is not toritten, 

becauſe founded on the ſame, Reaſon, .. (4.) The Am. 

biguity af the Diſcourſe; which ariſes, from the various © + + ++ 
Meaning of. the, Ward, dubious Accent, c 0 
the Dietion, & . (5. Tranſlation ; when we except 
againſt the. Aceuſer, | 5 Fudge, the Place, the Tine,, 
the. legality pf. the IndiFment, Acc, a0; Renee es <> 

fire it may be alter'd and chan "Ef 


THE, State 1 ee 9 or chat which enquires The State of" 


» ay , A 


Heinen tn; 1 75 and which hey are. 


2 woformg.us 101 are, th op i ey 59 moſt 
ſhewart 0 beg reat, &. 1 the fight. 9 


on Prove Hg (fl 19 5 Nee ee 
laws: in equ pet! * > 8 Jr the ( ircum- 3 
Kae es 75 "1p at he Need lane of great | 


100 at. the D amage is irrepara- 
ON 4) 91 the's ent; 05 that he was the frißt, 
one hog t Or Wit a few,, or, often &c. 
217 reſpect, the Adjun&s ;. t 
8 nedly ; by it proceeded from an, ungrateful, 
Mind; at 1 be complicated of many particular Inju-, | 
niet &. i i), 107500 egard.. of the Law which 1 18 viola- | 
127 39/88 th 1e pots N A 5 Law, of the Land, a 
unicipal La 4% Bk. .ch Violation of all which is 
Ses gr | 9 45 re 27 Having thus given a cur-. 
c e Part of the Art. of, Rbetoric, In- 1 
3 z he 1 Turan ie $, pln great 3 
arty lid, i, 
"1 od, $.P.Q 2847 17. N, ur 0 is 75 very important Of the pe 
and. ug tet be, perfeRly m alter? d by an great Part, 
7 For, ough we may ſometmes ee a very Diſpoſition. 
notable Faculty of Invention. and Utterance,,even among 


{I 


che Hulgan and Fe yet the Art of diſpoſing the 
Matter IN vente d. ct. * mene, v variouſly, and i in 


alreguiſite and e dethed,. is e only to the 
TK ERB. ate, hy fome,, reckon” 4 zur, by ſame ts or ſeveral 
gencral;Parts of 275 tien. (I.) The Exardium, or Parti or Subs 
Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe. (2.) The 4% 
Narratias. (3.) The K itzon.  (4.) The Confir-, 


44. 5 mation. f 


=_ 2 5 55 7's Te, 
mtu. fo. 1 55 Pan or 
A his 


the Parts of an Gr ton. z, 1 0 Nature and 
Cauſe requires, 105 7 5 t 1 Oo chuſe ſome 
| other, this latter is ſaid to be po fictal. | 
TheExordium, Ix the Exondium or Be eginni Fr {os warts the 


or the Begin: Orater ſets forth the Aim. an be f what he has to 
Pings of Qra- ſay, and then prepares the \ linds | fy oe Heaters for 
rend, what due Attention to the Sequel. Co ze be "hoteur- 


they ſbould be, able, then the Benevolence, At GE 45 Detility' of 
*.. Hearers are naturally, ſuppoſed read and 7 par rd, 
779 without any Artiſice neceſſary to 1 0 th hel 1 
„ Ix a diſbonourable Cauſe, N 95 fe 4 Metmod of 
riſinuatiom, ta ixgratiate ou Ve gm h the phe, 
and thus ſubtilly coneęiliate to us 2 ieh Hearing 
"4 RE If the Cauſe. be goons, or , e ee: 
 gouotful dently proceeds; from at 57 % it * J 
Cauſe. apr dap 2M 3. 77 Cau 110 mea ang | 
t to be elevated and magn 7 to t ares, by 
| mentioning ſome e vantdses, 4 ety 
able Circumſtances, which will attend or © ti it, and 
: ſo render it worthy their Regard a png Hltention, fl 
| 22 and an obſcure and difficult Can &; he mul erifully Wai 
: de into their Minds a Deſire and Vi Ulingneſs 90 
md and inſtructed. be Conduct is not the be fo 
in the Exordium of all Diſcourſes, but is deduced 
1 from the Topics of Arguments proper thereto, whether 
it be of the Deliterative, Demonſtrative, or the” Fudi-- | 
| cial Kind. 
Of the Nar- Tart Norration i is a Recital of the Things dong, or N. 
ation, and that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion. This. is 
2 Properties. not always a neceſſary Part, and has little Place in 
: the Deliberative Subject, as alſo in the Judicial, ex- 
cept when we do not agree with the Adverſary about 
the Manner of the Fact. The Narration ought to be 
(1.) Perfplenesr3 in in proper and uſual Words, that it 
may be underſtood. (2.) Likely or probable,” and 
therefore agreeable to Nature, Law, and the Manners 
of the Perſon ; ; and alſo to the common Rumour and 
inion, that it may be believed. C3.) It muſt be 
th eaſant and N as containing Things; new, un- 
expetted, great, weighty, and happy Events. (4.) It 
ſhould be /hort and brief, the Matter not far-fetch'd, - 


ir forgign to the Kind. of Subjet, yet ſo complea 


4 


Natural Order of 


nano „ 


nothin wanting. The Nei 25 

DN ; wow! Defendant then "Plaintiff. | After 

977 Guten a Place is allowed to a m- 
= when” j it can be aptly and por tune. 


ich alt be either” f for Amplrfi Irfication 'of 
og 7 | 6X M3 JEL S434 


mine E Prop TE, Is that Part of the Diſcoarſs 0 
It the Org 15 ropoſes the Sam of the wHole- Speech or 


of the Prope- 


ion and its 


Oratian' 3, and if the Cauſe —_ many States, the Pro- Particulars.” 


ti ion will be either 1.) S. imple; "wherein the um 


State of the whole Eaufg ; 18 briefly propounded. 
62.) aration ; If Arn has Place onty in the Tuditial | 


8 5 wherein we la dope n in what we agree with our we RD 


4 . 


Adverſary, and what * her remains in Controverſy. 
(3) Partition ; ' this 5 Aeg in all Kinds of Subjects; 


2 


'fherein um rate the ſeveral Heads and Kinds of 
N. 5 75 wW jw ba we 855 0 to ſpeak, and in the 
N. Me as proceed:®”” RY Beauty 


19577 the 


in, 4, 2 
19 5 3-0 3 n e to 


Artition is, by 1 15 ho 10 at ne; plain, 2 | 


ea 


* 


J 


F 1 70 being diftinely: Pöcpeted, Of Confirma- 


Orator next proceeds" 5 eat of them according tion, and 


12 their "Nature And Kin 


3 
15 Hat end he thot6it ſcans 
0 1 Ar ee Te having mate a Collection 
ks Ju ent for his urpoſe, he plates 
NN, in the hs Awantagedus Manner, and applies 
ieee N the Force of Art and Judgment to eſta- 
ab fil m whit he has advanced and afferted. 
| LY att 885 
"ſerv 


he” toll wing . 61.) H the Mat- 
Pe capable 'of abundant Proof and eaſoning, 14 

1 70 all þ r t With Argu ments, yet he prudent- 
avoids Lugur) Ref, en, and chuſes the feweſt 
5 will ry nd f ce pong is more filly and ir4- 
eme than to Svert ind ak thin (2.) If the Cauſe be 

« arren in Topics; an 0 infertile ones, he uſes 
bar greateff Diligente; Naben, and Art, to improve 


and make the 5% of 7 Nn therefore (3. he 
11 Places in the Fr nt the fron eff Arguments, when the 


; Minds of the Heartys are fir with the greateſt Ex- 
3 172 ation and' Aririen.” I The Middle 18 employ d d with 


4234 


Jads 1 5 gin 


this Paft of the Oration, be '6h- ONE 123 . 


and his main Deſign” is aobat is. objer- 
195 Con fir mati vf a "doen or "Propoſitions ; vable at. 


ery Topie'of Reufan- thereto. 


/ 


— 


p Ys 
* 4 


I, 
TL. 


The Ferora- 
tion or Con- 
cluſian, and its 
Parts. 


Anacephalzo- the of the. C | 
w.. ** ought therefore to be fixed in the Minds of the Mrarss:1 


fr, 


d 


930 


> 


F 


\ 


\ Arguments of the-weaker Sort, that their Number (ins 
Read of Force) may render them of ſeeming Import- 
ance. Laſtly, be makes a Reſetve of ſame, of the 
moſt forcible Reaſons to bring up the, Rear. z being con- 
ſcioys that what the Audience hear! laſt, makes the 


own. Reaſons on himſelf, ; and refels bimy.withe higo\ 
own Meapent. (G.) Or, he adyances\ Arguments! 
equally ſtrong, and, if he can, of more Farcenand g 
Ener than his Enemy's.. 7. Or, he will artfull% 
debaſe, laugh at, or undervalue his .Opponent's dArguso 
ments; tho! this be not a fair and honourable Wat eß r 


Confuting. (54, He contrives how be may ifi iſt in- 
validate pr demoliſh. the ſtrongeſt Pillars . 
verſary's Hold, that ſo the whole Tulrie may tall at 
once upon him, and cruſh him. od) nib 


IRIE Perorations, Epilogue, or Concluion; is the daſt q 
and finiſhing Part of Diſpeſttien. The Cencluſion has N 
generally Pants : (r.) Anacephaleofis'or Recapitytotion, =» 
or Enumeration of the principal Arguments, inywybich-1 
the Strength of the. Cauſe, doth mainly: conſiſt; :1and 


ers; n muſt be taken that they be repeated d 
with Weight and Energy, and the Expreſſions and Tνjð! 
gures varied, that they may not ſeem a mere G — hh 
NN recedta... 


* * * n 88 * 2 ” X72 0 0 N * ”” oy” * 3 : 2 — 1 
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ręcocta. 2 other Part is the Pathopæia, or Patbopæia. 
Method of Moving the Affections; to this End, the 
moſt powerful and affecting Strains of Eloquence muſt. | 
be uſed, atid-all-the Art and Judgment the Orator is | rl 
Maſter of muſt here be 'employ'd, to move and ex- 
cite the Paſſions. In ſhort, all the Fountains of Ora- 
tory muſt here be open'd, and the Jett d'Eloquence 
made to play upon the Reaſon and Affections of the 
Audience; yet this Part muſt always be ſo managed, 
as never to . and TOs, WY 043 To 3 
'ELOCUTTO:-N, or the Language or Diction, ; 
is the third great Part of Nhetoric or . This N e 
is the noble Part which furniſhes proper and graceful. Elution, FS 
I/-ords, and adapts them to the juſt gh ac of the its Parts. 
Things we have invented. It conſiſts therefore of rt 
three Parts*; (1.) Elegance, the Foundation of this 
Strufure, '(2.): Compoſition,” which is the Compages 


F 


thereof. (3) Dixnity 3 this'embelliſhes the Whole with 
the Ornaments of Tr, 


| 5 and Figures, and gives it Grace 
and Solemmity. Bl TRAN 521881 a 1 5 1 8 | p iD 
ETER GANd E. eD¹nHſts of two Parts, (I.) Purity of Of Elegance, 
Language, which, that the Words be genuine or and wherein 
free, of our Teague, not foreign'; that they are in uſe it conffteth. 
among thoſe WH underſtand the Language well; that Purity. 
they be not 9b/olete, or out of | aſe 3. that they be not | 
loro and mean, more proper for the Mob, or Ruſtic, 
han an Ofator. The Phraſeblagy ſhould be ftriftly, 
| grammatical, to avoid Ruſticity and Soleciſm, (2.) 
Penſpicuity; this is à molt important Point, and is Perſpicuity. 
maintained by plain and uſual Words; ſuch as are 
| free from Ambiguity, or various Meanings ; ſuch as 
| are well underſtood,” not ohſolete or too learned ; by 
; avoiding too long, and too ſhort and abrupt Senten= 
ces; and keeping to a uniform Method of P | 
wherein the Expreſſions are duly connected, the De- 
\ pentlence evident, and the Order of Perſons, Times and 
Things, natural and unconfuſed. In ſhort, Elegance is 
3 ä in'd by reading the beſt and mf. polite Authors, by 
{ keeping the beſt Company, and by Study and Practice. . | 
"Yam POSITION reſpects the 8 or Connec- Of Compoſition 


y tion, Order, Period, and Number, of the Syllables, and je; Barts. 
\ Wards, and Sentences of a Diſcourſe.  (1.) The Con- (qo, 
4 nection of Syllables and Words renders the Style ſoft  _ © 
f and ſmooth, gentle and flowing, ſweet and ſonorous : Ig 

A te TT | is 


4 LEA 


— — — + «as. 


— 1j. uvm. e — V ˙-A 


- k 
- 
©. * 


Of Dignity, 
what it is. 


= 97 
2 


 Tropes, what. 


N 


The Species. 


* 10 Ne 9 * 
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this End the Colliſion, or Meeting, of too many Vor- 
elt or * muſt be avoided; and <ifi a Word 


ends in a Conſenant, the following ſhould: begin with 
a V/nwel. (2.) As to Order, we ſhould always pro- 
ceed from the Low and Humble, to the Grave and 
Noble ; that we give Precedence to thoſe Things which 
are f in Nature or Dignity, as Dayand; Night, Men 
and Women, Eaft and iet, &c. (Z.] What relates 
to the Periods has been already treated. gh,, at we End 
of the Chapter on Grammar. (A.) And as for Num- 


ber, that relating to the Meaſure.or Qupntity of Syl- 
ö lables, is of a Poetical Conſidergtiam and muſt be learn- 
ed from that Art in the Chapter next but, one, follow- 


Lat if Ape e an ly tes 
D1eniTy is that Part of Elocution, which teaches 


to ſpeak floridly and ornamenidiiy, with. Tropes and 


Figures, and very apt and becomingly,, +... | 
A Trope regards Words, and is = elegant Turning 
of a Word from its proper and genuine Signihcation 


to another. In Tropes we,may conſider, (I.) The 


' Species of them, or proper Tropes, which are four, 


viz. Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdoche; and Irony. (290 
The Aﬀeftions of Tropes, or ſuch. Dnalities as affect 


the afareſaid Tropes with an additional Grace and Or- 


nament : Theſe are four, viz. Catachreſis, Hyperbolp, 
Metalepfis, and Allegory. (3.) Some other Chanęps 
of Words, like to Tropes, but which are not properly 
fuch. Theſe are ten, viz. \ Antonomaſia, Litotes, Ong- 
matopeia, Antiphraſis; Charientiſm, Afteiſm,", Di aſyr- 
mus, Sarcaſm, Paræmia or Proverb, and Ainiyma. 
Of all theſe I ſhall give a Definition and Inflauces,\gs 


I find them in Verſe, in a little Book, |. call'd, Trop. 


I Metaphor 
er Tranſlation. 


A Metonymy, 
or a changing 
the Name of 


ene Thing for 
n 


a fad. uh), 
Or th' Matter whence tis moulded; be-fha 00 | 
Ae 1 8 : n. 


chematology, with ſmall Variation. | 
| | | 1 ' 5 al 


VV 
Puts the Reſemblance, How the Waves do roar ) 

The Fields do laugh and fing : Did you behold. 0 
Their lightning Steel? Virtue now waxeth c dT 


A Metonymy does new Names impoſe. , N 
TY, Invertor's ; plump and ruddy- -Barphus\grows.,. | 
Or th' Author's ; lofty Statins, Virgil read. 

Or th' Inſtrument; his Tongue defends his. 


— — 


"SS 


O RAT OR. tha 
ee Syitbr to chy conqu'ri St EMA 1 
Or tie Ben. 11 Pachine and 1 * 
r ary xx ** 
Phe $9 TP toritains;> We ſurfeited I % 
: ap &lately; Abb We fel: 2 ft 5553 5 
ity ENI Has; ohr Pilptes e 

Ngainſt ee B. 9 yet ne'er a Heart was tam d. | | 

Or th? Adin that attends : Now you may ee e 

The Mace is ec What an K ur are wel - 

WMI er Ln Þ ( 3 
meclloc he « Tl Aube confoubde” | W 
ith Part on Knol HW) - 5 abounds; — e 

Or takes the Part for AU. So ma x Prin 2 _ 

Fye dwelt within this Roof. Tor "Sou he ings. at. . 

291198 . * NIN ei er 5 * ; 

Af Foy Welke one Thing; 3 another 4b ; 

Well dane good Guide: Kind tender. Heart Beat * 


WN inven. os ei bn ht bien: et 


| Thtathiape the Senſe of Words dees ffn: | 


0u threathi ll 1 Windy: pom the Main.” ; ps 


k 8 1 F! 2 KN 190 
u here „hb, or too Do ol 


( ; 
touch the 5 Wee A 1 Snail don' t crawl ih 


DCE Hs 

Faro Tis in bee Aber A. aich er yield. 

"THe The Clouds drop Faineſs + Tybep won =_ F ld, 

1 1 going * | 1 
"Ab! Allegory ufeth mary Traper,/ 1 
Tie paſt the Sheals, now 7 fac als read my Hoes, 
-D BID, 0 
Antonin Yoo hy ws The Phet 3 

Oßanted Pelldes Worth, that 


'Y. 


en might kaow it, 


Litotes does 100 Sente thin N Gals include. 
PIl nor Val your'C Gifts : 4 He's 285 175 rude. 


Onomatopcva coins WH froth's Sound. 
| The Flies do . Tanlarra- 1 ll dene. 


| Antiphraſi makes Wordt to diſagree | 
From Senſe.” Wu 8 Dumb: The *. 


| Charientiſm, for harſh, ſoft Wards does ah. 
Be not Jo angry = Heavin ſid better News? | | 


> 


* "x * 

CIS, ene 

L „ 

* 4 2 - | 

Catachye "2 
* a? k 4 


x4S * 2 


an 


is 


Auxeſis. 
1 . 


Nl 


Litoter. 5 


. . 

* F - * 4 
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140 of RHE TO RIC. 
Afteiſm. eiſm is a witty. Jeſt. . Who EI it! oy | 
: A. Ban d Lee 


Diahrmus. A living Enemy Dia 2 | jeers. 
This Raven ſings: Muſic of the Spheres. 


Sarcaſm. | Farcaſm ring the Fleſh, with Jeers does kill. 
. 44+ * * Cyrus, thy fi was Blood ; now drink y fill. 


Paræmia. Paræmia's but a Proverb. Tis too late 
nn * Aﬀeer the Steed it ol n to ſhut the Gate. 


2 Anigma is a Riddle: What tis, explain: 
eng 


* N 7 FP Morn ; Nan, two; Night, three: A 
| | ons, 


07 „ HAvING paſs d throꝰ the 10 5 we next Shack: 4 


of Wards and to the Figures or Finery of Speech; of theſe, ſome re- 


Sextences. * .  gard Words, others Sentences. The Figures of Words 
e are fifteen ; the firſt eleven are of the Ws (i Sound, the 
. other four of a like Sound. + 1 


Autanaelefr. Antanaclaſis in one Mord does hide 
N Two Senſes. Come on, if we ride, let's ride. 


Place. | Pls repeats a proper Ri i in Senſe 


That's common, Irus grew an ire, hence. 


Hnaphora., Anapbora gi ves more Sentences one Head. . 
N Peace crowns our Life : Peace does our ren breed. 


Epiftrophe. Epiftrophe 3 alike. Be wiſe 
In your Advice: Take time in your Advice. 


* 82 joins both the two laſt together, 
And from both join'd makes up itſelf another. 


u/tice came down from Heaven to view the Earth : 
uſtice climb'd back to Heaven, and left the Earth. 


Epanaltyjic.' nalepſis ends as it begins. 7 | 
2 ſtain thy beauteous Soul, forſake thy Sins. F 


— Anadiploſ 75 ends the former Lang 7 
With What the next begins. Tis the feſt Sign or 


9 


? 


8 


al RA TOR uw 
Of Virtue, if it flies the Steps of Vice; . 3 
Vice, which, to Miſchief does os 58 ee POTION. 


Epanodes inverts 80 it ts. : | 5 
Meat's for the Belly, the Belly not for Meat. ae 
He bow'd, + ay" 211g Bawing, he fell down dead. ES 


He'there lay Il where he bow'd down his Head. | 

The fame Word Epbecuaii SE ee 4 e Pers x 

Ah poor, poor Swain | | Ae, wretched me, th beats! 
of 


Climax aſcends by ern Bally Gikeds CEP har Climax. 
Laughter Dijean, Diſdain makes Shame her Daughter. = 

n 1 muck 
In Pohptoton Words the Caſes change. | 8. \ A lp 
For Knave to catch a Knave i is OY firange. 22 


— 


Paregmenon 228 Wards 4 d recits. Parqmenan. 
Of Friendſbip friendly to my Friend I write. 
Paronomaſia alludes to th Meaning where e ng bee. 
The Letters change. N Not Friends but Fi ends mr 
Homaiateleuton with like Sounds does en. + Homoiotelen-". 
Amend, to Virtue bend, and love thy, Fried, | 1 > 
One Syllable twice Pareche/is ſets, _ _ — he wel 
Our Miſchief. chiefly L, i egos. 0] 


p 9 n NN N 

Ws ,« now to the Figures, of Sentences, and O os 
they are of four Kinds, viz. (1.) Such which pertain x 
to the Explication.  ( 2.) To Probation, or Confirma- 


tion. (3.) T Anpliß t And (4.) To A nt Hy” 
ion. (3.) To cation. o Arguments, 
proper ro excite the Paſſions. 7 the Bf Sort are 5 

the following Six. , aging? 7-4 mend, avian 
 Hypatypoſis 5 to your Eye G OL SON Hypotypofis. 


_ Things, Places, Perſons, Times, Afﬀiftions, Adis. bee, 


Paradiaſtole croſſing does explain, | Pt 
2 HP * their Soil, not Minds, who vor the 


in. 


N 


r b F. e UNS 


* 
1 «4, 
r 
G45 X x * 


* 


— — — 


— 
> <a - 
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Ts 


Figures hy 
Amplification, 
Sncrementum.” 


- R Y 1 
L - . 
& * 


— 


Synonymy. 


Kings before Men are ods, fore 


, In 0. oron Ce * | RF 
The, -Gall of rw this Bee. n 


1 RH E'TORI'C, 


1 2 * 
No TH vb . 


Anti metabale 2 a8 Wo W l 
are n. 


* > 1s x ( 4 i 
Enantiafis poiſeth different Thin 2 bg . . 
Money e Truth - Foes, - ba 5 Nats 
Two Gon to one Subject gives 


Contraries. He's Dead, ere 
g abs "18a VI 


one? F 
Fi Igures pertaining. to | Probation. ar cee tre 
the following Four. 
y e van ed 
Etiolagy gives eve Tin: a 8 +1349.) ue 
* little: A wp much, > at ot out. of Seaſon. 
[£5 Ns 60 ine 
Inverſion makes the Adverfary's PE 9 
Our , beſt. Defence. Sir, Lud not Jo's rhe m1 gp 
But that 1am à Stranger. (Anſwer) Prd [AN 


They who know more of You, truft leſs, 1 hr, „, \ 


Prolepfis your Objections doth preubenn 

With Anſwers. But, you'll ſay, Pleaſures were cut 

To wing the Soul: True, yet ſhell. ſoar fo. bie high 
If 


On theſe falſe Wage rl feoreh herſelf and dit. 
i 

Fal gives. Leave, or elſe diſſembles. : 
o take your Came © T1 will nat Jap! your Rant 
: . _» | Py \\ ' d 
No follow the 2 of Anplifcation. 110 0 1 


From low Beginnings e riſes 

FT a loftier Pitch. Could Hell forbear theſe Vicks, 
Nor gape to ſwallow, them? Could th Earth end 

_ Their, Footſteps ? Is the fir grown ſo. impure 
To give them Breath? Can Heaven behold thelt Riot 
With patient Eyes Or can the Cd be 1 85 2 wm 


peer with divers Words declare © 5 ES 
- oo e . He's alive, he breathes the Air. 


and 0 R A T. O R. . V. ; 
Synathroeſm heaps divers. Tau . 


Thief, Taylor, 4 filler, W: eaver 3 uſe you % beter, 
Periphraſis a copious Strain induces 3 
T' expxels one Word. * 51 Father of the Muy 


Hendyades puts 720 Sabana f for one. 


He is advagc'd to Juory and a Thrc brone, gs gh 
What tr Vo s knows full w IS 1 
Was evlr rtuę e put to Barder Tack: WP ag 


The Mind's Intent is rais'd by 1 xx 
Alas the Day Ob moſt corrupted Nation * 


piphonema makes a final. G JEN 


Care's e ; that Men r the Laws. = 


_ de Words paſt — | 
oft brave ! brave; faid ING moſt ou AQ! 


X C} 
5 N $38 1 4 


ee . 70. yet 1 would avoid Offence. N "1 
Anacœnoſis tries another's Mind. 453 Ae 
| But were pus here, -what Confer wand you fad? KG 


In Words and AQions Aporia doubts.  —_ 
What then ? Shall T reply, or tate her 2 , 


Proſapopœia feigneth Things to ſpeak. oh 
The Country cries, Why fhonld your Diſcord break 
My long-continu'd Joys? O Heavens, bert 
My Plaints ! Grin eath will call him hence, 1 frat, VAN 


A4 rophe turns from the firſt Diſcourſe. 5 
he's dead; Did c er for Das vel fed Ret © 


COLNE (nes 


Kal 


l Both 
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2 adds to th firſt Part of a Word, 
Yelad in Armour, and begirt with Sword. ; 


| 2 takes away what bother gave. | 


I ſpeak you fair, yet truth he's but a Knaye. 


1 Go, Fla 4 to the Middle add. 


Black-a- moor, and curſe the daring Lad. 


Syncope from the Middle ſteals a Cut. 
Thus Prester in Prefter cloſe is ſhut. 


=. K Paragoge ſomething's put to th' End. 
h 


us (e) abounds in lovee, learne, Jaw and friene 


cope for Haſte the E nd doth / ill. 
1580 Thomas we call Tom, and Villiam Will. 


Antitheſis' changes Vowels th'one for t'other, 
A fleny Heart twa Brethren dear to ſmother. 


7 — Metathefis the Letter's Place in Words 


Doth change. As brunt for burnt, and Cruds for Curds. 


The following are Figures of Syntaxis in Exceſs. 2 
In Pleonaſm ſuperfluous Words abound. 


Mine Eyes did fee t; mine Ears did hear the Sound. 


In Po "gen Conjunctions flow. 
Ives, "and States, and Hopes to thee we owe. 


Parentbeſi i is independent Senſe 


Clapt i in, Ares s fled (fly Foys) from hence. 
ab to the End nd puts more than needs. 


He muſt be fat: 


evermore * feeds. 


Figures of Syntazis i in Pete 


Words in Elio uml he Underbesd. 
| T. is one, why flay ft ? Six in the Hundred : 2285 


One 


a 'O'RATORY. "| ">. 


| Ons: Word to mare, in Zeugma, is referr'd... | 
All Whiſt; nor Leaves, nor Reed by ate is firs 


 Syllepfis puts two diorent Things together, 8 . 
2 at all no Difference — is ther ee. 

Shall rule. For Thou give place to 7, and He to bock: 

And She to Him Obedience pays, though loth. SS r 
Prolepfis ſets all firſt, and then each Parr. Protejfes;- > 
Dey and wound the one the others Heart, en 


Aſyndeton the Cop'! latives denies, > + 
Faith, Jas, Truth, 2 Mere dies. 


The F _ in the Body or. Cantexture-of the Period, z 
| are ſuch as follow. * Context. 8 " 


ae 


Words by erkaves | in Order run : 15 e "a 
Diſturbd. zalth, which the old Man for his "ay 2 ot 
Had rat and crap d together, now the Bey | 


 Doth Perriwig and, Pantaloon away. = 

El Proteron puts the laft Word fir. * Hyfteron- 
Here he was bred and born, brought up and nurft. Preteren, | 
IDS IR 2 2 
Hypallage Words i in Places chang'd doth. ſet. | uner- . 


Cups which I never mov'd my Lips to yet. 


'Tis Helleniſm when we imitate Hell 
The Greets Style, Thus Spencer trots in State : 2 tn » 
% For not to have been dipt in Lethe Lake 5 

4 Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die; 
© But that blind Bard did him immortal make, 

« With Verſes dipt in Dew of Caſtalie. 


Tmeſis between Words broke puts others in. 

What Gloſs fog er he puts on't, tis a Sin. ar 4 

EAppben does Words to one another tie. . Hyphen, 2 
The Sun-burnt Clown, the ever-chati'ring . — —_ 

Enall age chan es Perſon, Number, Tenſe, F lage: 


Gender and ood at — "Ag yonder whence y 


. 
2 . 
* pd L 
* 


4 


FR. * 


- Remember ſince thy Fa 


Concluſion of 
the third 
ö 


| See bere's hour Horſe, ne er fear, we've won the Race. 


By Evocation the third Perſon's made 


NM 


© OE KHETT.ORAIC 
A Troop appears: Unleſs they march apace : . + 


Antimeria for one Part puts another. e 
He's new. come home; your Say'll not ſave your 
* an " 2 134 (1 a [ Brother. 
Anaſtrophe puts laſt what firſt ſhould go. N. 

This is the Fault which I was ſubject to. 


* 


. Syntheſis minds not Words, but any wayͤs 


Speaks Senſe. The Moor-hen treads, Wood-cee 
| _ 


To yield to Firſt or i D Thou, a Blade, 0 
Forget /t thy Net. et no aged Man 
* froth?'d the Can. 


Tuvus you have, as it were in a Synopſis, a View 


of all the gay and beauteous Flowers which grow in 


the Garden of the Muſes, From hence the Orator 
gathers the Ornaments which embelliſh his Orations, 
and make them not only fragrant, 2 and 


enga, 
ing; but rich, magnificent, and ſublime : Such which 


'* charm the Ear, illuminate Truth, diſpel Error, con- 


Of the fourth 
and laſt great 
Part, Pro- 
nunciation, 


wherein it 


does conſiſt. 


vince the Underſtanding, and command Aſſent. 
Wr are now arrived to the laſt great Part or Di- 
viſion of. the Rhetorical Art, viz. Pronunciation; this 
is an apt and due Configuration or Conformation of the 
Voice and Geſtures, according to the Nature of Words 
and Things, Of this the Memory is the chief Foun- 
dation or 2 unleſs a Perſon be able to diſcourſe by 
Memory, or Extempore, much of the Force and Grace 
of Pronunciation. or Utterance will inevitably be loſt. 
And he who ftands ere, and hath his Body at perfect 
Liberty, ſo as to be able to humour all the Ge/tures 
freely, and put himſelf in any kind of Motion, can 


certainly. ſpeak with a more natural, free, eaſy, and 


becoming Air, than they who are ſtifly tied down to a 


written Oration, The latter indeed often utter moſt - 
nk Senſe, have the moſt correct Method, and the beſt Ra- 


tiocination ;- but. the other neyer fail to be far. more 
agreeable and engaging, That the Pronunciation be 


_ juſt, a clear, articulate, even, gentle, and various Voice 


is neceſſary; unaffefed, free from all enthuſiaſtic me 


E 
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6 


k 
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and Whining ; that it riſe and deſcend,” be intended wa 
and emitted, according as the Number of People, or 
the Nature of the Subject ſhall require. As to the 


Geftures of the Body, and its Parts, they ought to be 


manly, rational, and graceful; the Body ereff and 


firait, and apt for eaſy Flexure on either fide ; the 


Digre 


Flowers, and variouſly 
this read Virgil's Georgics. 
- SE % f L 2. 
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Countenance of the Face pleaſant and fad, and vari- 


ouſly expreſſive of the Paſſions, as the Exigency of 

Things requires; but always natural, and free from 

2 puritanical Airs, and all fanatic Grimace and 

Contortions, as of one poiſe 4 The Head ſhould 
ou 


ſtand right upon the Shoulders ; the Neck free and 
eaſy of Motion; the Shoulders not hoifted or ſnrugg d 
up; the Arms not projected but in vehement Aﬀec- 
tions of Foy, Grief, &c. the Hand gently moved 


from the left Breaſt, and falling to the right Side. 


To ftamp with the Feet is permitted only on the 


Stage. In fine, the Modulation of the Voice, and the 
ps does non ſhould be ſuch, that the Ar- 
en 


t may, às it were, be render'd viſible to the 


es; and the Het of the Orator ſhould oblige us 


with the additional Pleaſure of a Sight and Preſpect 


of what Nature has only qualified us to hear and un- 


EFORE we quit this'Su ject, it may not be amiſs Of Style, a: 
to ſay ſomewhat concerning Style, Character, or Man- it: Kinds. 


ner of Writing or Speaking. I his is of three Kinds. 


(I.) The magnific and ſublime. (2.) The mean and 
'equable. And (3) the low and 223 Style. 
TER low or humble Style is a 
and native, but not rude and*unconth ; is cloſe, mo- 
' deft, gently flowing, elegant, and ſimple ; and though 
it riſes not to Pom and Ornament, yet it rejects tte vul- 


iction pure, decent, 


1 


Of the low 
2 


gar Ways of Expreſſion, and requires a comely Dreſs. 


Virgil's Bucolics may be ſtudied for a Specimen of this 
Sort of Styk or M/ 
Tur mean and eguable Style riſes N higher, 


and is more frequent in Tropes, but yet madeſt ones; 


js pretty florid with Figures, pleaſant in Epiſades and 


* 


— — 


s 3 flowing with Sentences, yet gently, like 
a River whoſe Waters glide murmuring over the 
Stones between its Banks, painted on either Side with 
ſhaded with Woods. For 


TRE 


SPE 


o KHETORIC, &. 


Of the ſublime Tu ſublime and magnific Style admits of nothing 
Style. 


mean or low throughout the whole, no not ſo much 
as a ſingle. Sentence; if any ſuch Thing be obſerv'd, 
though all beſides he ſaid ever ſo well, it will loſe the 
Character of the Sublime. It confiſts in a moſt c- 
gui ſite Choice of Wards, polite and elegant, bold and 
— great Dignity of Tropes and Figures, which 
it uſeth with the — F reedom, ſplendid and noble, 
but not dazzling ; ſolemn Majeſty of Sentences, aboun- 


ding with grand and awful Ideas ; and all other mag-. 


nificent Furniture of Periadt, Numbers, &c. This 
not only terrifies with Thunder, | and flaſhes with 
Leg. but ſtrikes with Thunderbolts: Or like a a. 
mighty. rapid Torrent, inlarg d with Winter Snows, 
or. Mountain Streams, - which furiouſly bears down 
Bridges, Banks and Flood- Gates, lays waſte the 
Fields, .overtutns the Rocks; and where it finds no 
Way, will force one; ſo it bears away with itſelf the 
Hearer and Aduerſary, and forces them to go where- 
ever it pleaſes to raviſh them. This glorious Strain 
of Rhetoric runs through the Eneid, which is per- 
— * _ Inſtance of the Sublime that we can 
— — thing common there occurs, it receives 
a 3 and is exalted by ſome Trope, or 


| beautified with a Figure. Thus inftead of Wine, Fire, 
Bread; Bacchus cheers, Veſta wn and Ceres fa- 


tiates Hunger. 
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dee o, is the re of: juſt Reaſon 3 K Looic 
e is the Skill of uſin „ 8570 the culties defined. 
of the Mind to the Purpoſes of diſcpyer- | | 
ing Truth or Error. | 

Tre Faculties or Powers of the Mind, Of the | 
e Operations more immediately concerned in ties a 
Logic, are four. 4 Perception, Conception, or- = rations 7 the 
prebenſion, is that Act of the Mind which perteives Mind con- 


o 


4 


bern W. 


and contemplates the 8 of external Objects offered cern'd thereis, | 


to the Mid by the Senſes, and whereby we become Percqtis 15 11 
conſcious of 8 (2. ] Judgment; this is that Opera- . 
tion of the Mind whereby we compare two or more 

Ideas together, and from viewing them we diſcover, _ 
and accordingly arm or deny ſome Property of them; © abs ht 
as, Fire is hot; mere Matter cannot fbhint, cc. 
(3.) Reaſoning, Argumentation, or Ratiocination,. is Reaſening.... ; 
that Action of the Mind whereby we infer one 5 
Thing, or one Propoſition, from two or more Pro- 

poſitions premiſed. Thus when I have judged that 

an' cannot be the Cauſe of peel originally, and yet 

he is the Effect of ſome Cauſe, I muſt nece aril _ 
and conclude, the Cauſe of Man's Exiſtence is is ſomes 
thing external ad different from himpelf, which we 
call Gop. (4.) Diſpoſition; this is that Faculty of Dhein 
the Mind whereby it puts che Ideas or Comceptions in 

ſuch an Order as is, moſt fitting to give a clear View, 

and yield the compleateft Knowledge of them; r 
an Inſtance thereof, you may take this very Deſcrip- 3 


tion of the fou — 2 of the Mind, and their __ 
E 44 S 'E 


b. 


We 


L 3: -. Tu 


is Operation. is call'd f MW 


* 
„e 202 0 
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Lear, what, Tux firſt of theſe Operations or Faculties of the 


"> 


8 22 tat is call 


"66. 5 Of LO G 1 C, or the 


1 be Mind 9 — 
ear Repreſentation jects in the 3 
. or * of a Horſe, a Tree, a Man, & 

7 it e in che Mind, is call 'the T Vf 

Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 

All Ideas at. ALL Ideas become the Objefts of the Mind, or are 
Juiced jc; of 2 preſented to the 8 either er (1.) By the 
1 | Pere of te Seo, Nerves, 


are a & 2, 55 "he Meditation 
3 the Mind, D 2. FL 


| Theme: , what, Tas Objetts of Peri, which” are the 3 


- types of our Ideas, are call'd Themes, whether they 
fd te Beings. or Net- beinge, or Entities or Nen-entities ; 
for Non-exiftence may be. E to our Minds, as 

well as real Exiſtence or B 
"Being, end Being is that which i: = WY realh and actually 
being. exit, and therefore call d Exiſtence; Not- being is that 
8 which hath no Being or Exiſtence in Nature, and is 
....- call'd Non- — Fra Again; every Being is con- 
ſidered as ſubſiting either (1.) in and by itſelf, and 
da Subſtance ; 2 Off Vt it ſubſiſts in and by. 


8 2 and then tis call'd- a Mode or Manner of 
* a Thus a Body, as my Pen, is a Subſtance, and 
cure or Shape the AA Made. 

of tene, "Or 2 ſome are Simple, others Compound : 

and the vari- Simple Subſtances are thoſe which are perfectly homo- 

ous Kind;:  reneous, or without any Mixture\ or Compoſition of 

Simple, different Natures in them: as (1. Spirits 3 ſuch we 

| conceive GOD to be, and the Angelic Species: or, 
(2: The | Elements of Natural Bodies, or thoſe fir/# 

rinciples, or fimple Corpuſcles of which all material 

Compound, Bodies do originally conſiſt. Compound Subſtances aro 
made up of two or more ſimple vnes, and ſuch are all 

that are perceptible by our Senſes in the material 
- World... 

Pars” wx od AGAIN; & Subſtances are faid to be (1. ) Pure, when 
they conſiſt of only one Sort of Subſtance ; as a Guinea 
is pure Gold, if it has kin, but Gold and no Alloy of 

Mix'd. other Metal in it. (2.) Mix d; ſuch as. conſiſt of 
two or more heterogeneaus Subſtances. (3.) Animate 

Arimate. are thoſe which have Life and Senſe, as Animals, 

Inanimate, Beaſts, Fiſh, Men; &c. (4. ). Inanimate; thoſe which 

| have” no * or Senſe, as nn, Earth, Water, &c. 

| ( 5.) V. ar cod z 


ST * 


latter the Property of the Bady or Globe. (2.) Acci- * „ 
dental 3 that which is not neceſſary to the Being of the properly _— 


without reſpect to any other Being whatſoever, : as | 


Aar of REASONING. | - 15 


(5. Vegetable; ſuch as are poſſeſs d with a Power of Vegetable. 
Groth, 2 a and Production, but without pro-; - 
G e „ag Plants, Herbs, and Trees. 
tiona 7 3 aſs 28 are endow'd with: the _— Rational. 
Reaſon: and Intelligence, as Angels and. Men, an 


wy rutes too, in ſome Degree: All others Si L W ; 


call'd irrational, or devoid of Reaſon... 


Or Modes, Which are alſo called the "RI Modes + 
Attributes, and Accidents of Being or FEA there 25 f 


tial; as _ 
are reckoned the following Kinds. (1.) E ifference and 
that which belongs to. the very Eſſence or — — e 
the Subſtance or Subject in which it is; and this is. os 
either primary, as Roundneſs in a. Glabe; o rpg 8 
which is conſequent upon the other, as Yolubility or * * 
 Aptneſs to roll: The firſt is call'd{t] Difference, the I 


Thing, but may be wanting, and yet the Nature of en 
the Subject remain the ſame; as Smoothneſs or Rough- K 


, neſs, - Largeneſs or Smallneſs, this or that Colour, 


23 or Reff, in a Globe or Bol: Tbeſe Modes are dd Ge 


pr call'd Accidents of Bodies. 
ds 


are farther divided into 9 (3-) Abſolute: Modes; Belt FE : 
an abſolute Mode is that which belongs to its Subject Tres wee 


4%) 


Size, Motion, &c, in a Ghbe. a) Relative. Modes Relative. 
are deriv'd from Compariſon of one Being with others; e 
and theſe are the 2 of the ale, Modes, as 
Greatneſs and Smallneſ of Size, - Swjftneſe- nll | AR th 
Slowne/s of Motion; which are only ſo in Reſpet oer 
Compariſon of the Size or Motion of other Things. 9 
(5.) Intrinſic Medes are ſuch as are inherent in the Intrinfie. © 
Subject itſelf, as Roundneſs, Size, Motion, Refl, &c. W 
in a Globe, But (6.) Extrinſic Modes are ſuch as Extrinfe. 
derive their Being from other Beings. without be 


Subject, as Vicinity or Nearneſs, or Diſtance, Afinity 


or Relation, &c. . (7. Some reckon Action, . 1 NE 


(8.) Paſſion, or ſuffering the Action, among the Modes Paſſion. 


of Exiſtence, as they doubtleſs are. (9.) Natural or Natural or 
Phyfical Mades are ſuch as are deriv'd from Nature, Phyjcal. 

as the Shape and Senſes of Animals. But (10.) Super- Supernatural. 
natural: Modes are ſuch as reſult from ſomething above 


the Power of Nature, as Inſpiration, & c. (II.) There Moder of © 


are not only Modes of da but of Modes alſo Modes. 
L 4 them: 


4 


cables they mean ſuch common Words or ing f ry 


In: For when 1 fay; I Man walks gr 


- "on 0 ee rr trig 
and 7 . y is till a farther Mode of Walking AG 
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*tis er at that Time 3; bend 


Ancients, and from them the Aa of ine 
have made a great Noiſe about their Pre- 
— and Predicaments or Categories. 1 


might be predicated or aſſerted of divers 


yt 3 Subjects, — may be predicated of Man 
mu &c. Of theſe Predicables they reckon'd Fee 


55 Fe 
8 EFERce. 


, from another. Pr y as before e lained. | 
n "I 
Of the ten 


Kinds; 'v:iz.;(1.) Genus, or 2 = Species, or 


Particulars of each Kind. ( 3.) Difference, or that 
uality which makes one ED of a different Nature 


v Predicaments they asserkbed an orderly Series 1 


Fradiuaments. Mordi, which expreſs d ſimple Ideas or Thin 


What thoy be. theſe nn they number d ten, viz. Sub, net; 


ity, Quality, Relation, Action, Paſſion, I here, 
Rejefed by the N, 4; 


Modern: 


＋ 


Situation and Cloathing. But this ten- fold 
Diviſion of Things the Modern Logicians reject, as 


looſe, injudicious, and even ridiculous. 
Non entity, 
er Nat-being. 


Having thus view'd od or Subſtance both 
abſolutely and variouſly modified, we ſhall juſt reflect 
on the Nature of Not- being, or Non- entity. This is 


of a two-fold Conſideration, as it may be in reſpect 
Of Subſtances, both of Mode and Subſtance, For (1,) there may be. 


as Nibility or a Non-entity of Subſtance (and conſequently off the. 


Vacuum. 


Or of Moder alſo, 
en. 


Privation. | 


Negation. 


Modes) and this is calfd pure Nihility, or meer 
Nothing; and this in a Phyſical Senſe is cal a Vacuum 
105 2.) There may be a Non-entity of Modes only; 
and that either of ſuch as naturally belong to the Sub- 
ject ; as of the Sight, Hearing, &c. in a blind and 


deaf Man, and this is call'd Privation Or it is of 


odes not eſſential to the Subject; as Learning, 
Riches, &c. in a Mechanic, and this is call'd Nega- 
tion. Now tis plain a great Number of our Notions 
will fall under the Claſs of Non-entities, as Sin, 


Darkneſs, & c. and ſome have caſt hither all the 
Relative Modes, or Relations, and all others which 
they call meer Creatures of the Mind. But how 


* let better Judges determine, 


Being, 
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Ae b enen the ge. . 
conſidered, 2E. Baturally led to a Contemplatim fk 
1. Minds, And in. ©» 
doing this, we ſhall conſider their various Kinds ac- _.. 
| cording 1 00% their Original; (z.) their Nature; 
(3.) their Objeets; and (4.) their Qualitias. For this 
four-fold Diviſion will eafily e them all. 

| 8 to the Origina 


 WTTH. | inal of Ideas, they will Lizas di vida 
be (I.) wee or  corporeal Ideas, as being derived with reer 
originally from Badies * the Senſes ;. ſuch are all the 1 their Ori- 
Ideas of Colours, Sounds, © Taſtes, Figures, Shapes, gina. 
Motions, and all we call ſenſible Dualities, (2.) Men- Senfible o- 
tal or Intellectual Ideas; ſuch as we gain by Refleion. Corporeal = 
vn the A?tjons of our Minde, and obſerving all that Lal.. 
paſſeth there. Such are the 1deas of Thought, Aſent, lege, 
Diſſent, Fulging, Reaſon, Knowledge, Hind, ul, 7m ances 
Love, Fear, Hope, &c. (3.) Abftratted Ideas; theſe Abftra 2:4. 
are acquired by. that Faculty. of the Mind, call'd. £* 
Alſtraction. Such are 25 15 E feat, Likeneſs, Un- 
likeneſs, - Subjett, Object, Identity, Contrariety, and „ 
Terms of Aris and Sciences. But theſe Abſftrafted Ideas 
are too much implied in the other two of Senſible and 3 


e 1 55 5 8 of ane | 4 
deas, with re to their Natures, are Simple With refvert t, 
and Complex, Compound and Collective Ideas. . 6. their yg 
A Simple Idea is one uniform and indiviſible Idea, Simple Ideas. 
which the Mind cannot diſtinguiſh into two or more + . 
As the Ideas of ſiueet, bitter, Cold, Heat, white, red, VV 
hard, oft Thought, Will, Wiſh, &c. (2.) A Com- Complex Ideas, © 
plex Idea is made by joining two or more ſimple ones. . 
together; as a Square, Triangle, Cube, Pen, a Table, 
Reading, Body, a Man, an Angel, a .f 5 Huorſe, &c. 
and every Thing that can be divided by the Mind, | © —- 
into two or more Ideas. (3.) A Compound Idea is ſuch Compound © 
as contains ſeveral diſtinct 7 Ideas of a dif- Ideas. © 
ferent Kind, Thus Man is a Compound of Body and © 
Yrs Mithridate is a Medicine compounded of many 

ferent Ingredients; Harmony of different Sounds 
e *% l 5 yet are wok 6. 5 n * as 

Hinct and ſingle Beings. (4.) A Collective Idea is Co 
when a Number of Tees of bt; ſame Kind are united L 
together, and conſider'd in one View; as an Army 
of Men; a Flack of Sheep; a Dictionary of Mardi; a 
Macy of Flawers ; a Grove of Trees, &c. 1 3 

3 a laeas, 


& + 


1354s Locle x the... 
Le, divided . _ Ideas, according to their Objects, may be divided 
with van © into Particular and Univerſal, Real or. Imaginary. 


Lias. Schools call the Fague Individual Ideas: Or elſe in a 


determinate Manner ; as Cicero the Orator, Peter the 

8 Apoſtle, this Book, that River, the New-Foreft, the 
Univerſal City of Landen, &c. (2.) An Univerſal Idea is that 
Ideas are Ge. which repreſents a Common. Nature, agreeing to ſeve- 


zeral or Spe- ral particular Things, as 4 Man, a Horſe, a Bool. 


1 Theſe are alſo diſtinguiſhed into General and Special; 
Genus, what. the General Ideas are of the Genus or primary common 

Kind, which includes other common Natures ; as 
Animal is a Genus, becauſe incluſive of all the common 


Species, aubat. Natures. of Animals. The Special Ideas are thoſe of 


the Species, which is a common Nature agreeing to 
\ ſeveral Indiuidial Beings ; thus Horfe agrees to Trot, 


Daobbin, &c. Man to Peter, Paul, John, &c. City 
to London, Paris, &c. Whence tis eaſy to obſerve 


| he fame Idea may be ſometimes, a Gena, and at 
Feat Ideas. others a Species. (3.) Real Ideas are of Objects 
Imaginary which do really exiſi in Nature ; but (4.) Imaginary 
Ideas. 


| Ideas. are of thoſe things which do not exiſt in that 
Y --particular Manner as we conceive them in the Idea; 


as'a Caſtle in the Air, a Centaur, Chimera, Satyr, 


Sea of Fire, &c. 


The Diviſm Tx laſt Diviſion. of 1deas is that with reſpect to 


of Heas with their Qualities; wherein they are faid to be clear and 
reſped to their diſtinct; or obſcure and confuſed; vulgar or learned; 
Drealities. perfect or ae true or falſe. (I.) A clear and 
Leas clear diſtinct Tea is that which repreſents the Object to the 
end diftin?, Mind in a free and ſeparate View, with full Evidence 
ebſcure and and Strength, plainly diſtinguiſhing: it from every 
cand. other Object. An obſcure and confuſed Idea repreſents 

the Object fainth, . and confounded or 


mingled with others. 


 Fulzar and and confufed in a bazy Day near the Horizon. (24) Vul- 


lrarned Ideas. gar Ideas are of the moſt common and ſenſible Appear- 


ances contain'd in the Objects; as of the ſplendid 


Colours and Form of the Rain-bow : But learned Ideas 
repreſent the more intimate Nature, Properties, 


Cauſes, and Effects of Things; as a EROS 


ea 


Thus the Sky and the Sea ex- 
hibit clear and diſtinct Ideas near at hand; but obſcure 


to their Ob (i.) Particular Ideas repteſent Angle Obyetts either | 
. in a vague. and indeterminate manner, as ſome Man, 
Particular one Time, ſome one wy any Horſe, &c, theſe the 


. v % (9 bw w wo 


1 O 


+ & | 


Ro 1 


— 


in the Jaundicę 72 all 
. Appearance of a Atrait Stick in the Water; ; or the 
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lia of the various Reflections and. Refractions of + 
un- Beams in Drops of falling Rain, and the Gent 
of the Rain-bow from thence. (3.) Perfet or Ade. 


pleatly and perfedtly, or fully and entire; as thoſe of 
a 8g * IEA all the Parts whereof are evi: 


a” But Jrmpe or Inadequate. Ideas repreſent 
their Objects . e and got entire. 
As that of a Cube, when you fee only the ſquare Side 
thereof; or that of a Fikure of a thouſand Sides and 
Angles; "the Powers: of the Magnet, &c. (4.) Ideas 


* 
x 
* 
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* 1 * 


gente ana 


Ilias repreſent their n bjefts, com- adequate © 


Ideas, and 
the contrary. 


W 


are true, when they are „ to the Objects, fal/e i. 


and repreſent them ja and ſimply ſuch as they = 
are; otherwiſe they ſai Iſe Ideas. As when a N 
s yellow ; or the crooked 


Sun or Moon riſing bigger than in the Meridian. 
Tu us we have taken a ſuccinct View of Subſtances 


and Modes, as they exiſt without us, and form the 


various material and modified World 3, and alſo of the 
Ideas which th excite within us, and which conſti- 
tute that noble Yariety and Treaſure of Knowledge and 


Science in the Mind: *Tis now in order requiſite that 


A Tranſition 


to Language, 
or Words and 


Terms. 


we take Notice of the Mays and Means, whereby we 


are able to expreſs theſe Tent and Sentiments of the 
Mind, and, to communicate them to others : And this 

is 1 the Uſe of Speech and Language. | 
nguage has been already treated of ſo far as it has 


a, Grammatical and Rhetorical, Regard. It remains 
now to be conſider d with reſpect to its Uſe in Logic 
or the Art of Reaſoning. And thus we muſt conſider 
Mord: and Terms, as Marks, Churacters, or Symbols 


of Ideas, either Vocal or Written, and which are aptly 
expreſſive of their different Natures and Me 


and render them. intelligible to others. 
AND as, Wordt are the Medium of Knowledge and 
Truth, ſo it often happens they are Sources of Miſtałe 


and E, rrar : And that (1.) becauſe there is no neceſ- 9 


fary Connexion or Relation between our Ideas and 


Of I 3 
conſider davitb 
regard to its. . 


M GE 


W, eds the 

Means not only 

; Knowledge, 
t of Error 


Words, but Words are arbitrarily impoſed by different 88 | 


People; and who therefore in different Sounds expreſs 


the ſame Ting; as Albus in Latin, Blanc in French, 


1 Au. 2 are not always expreſs'd by ap- 
propriate 


The principal 


Sources there- | 


| Leucos i in Greet, and bite in Engliſh. (2.) Becauſe 7 DE 


88 L 1 cn 


Words, hob as e yh 


cpplied to” the Objedts of different gente, viz, of 
earing and Taſting, (3) Becauſe we cannot always 


« | e 5 expreſs | meg 4 Heas in complex anes, by peculiar and 


ords; as we do in the A e Bitrer- 


fan "7s ) Becauſe many Words are uſed in their 


 eraginal | 895 and re. their Erymolegy is a; erent, ob- 


Hure or uncertain, Becaufe ords are 
_. ofedin a — e rent NY that in the ori- 
Jp * e. Thus Ihe Word 8 iret with us is from 
= rea 2285 or Air, from . to breathe, in 
in; the ſame alſo is in the Greet and Hebrew for 


4 
133 33 ou whence tis evident, if we would avoid 


Kind: of 


ns Word: and 


- Terms. 


Of Poſitive 
and Negative 
Jerms. 


the fame Word. (6.) The laft great Cauſe of Error 

1 ſhall mention, is the ſignifying many Ideas, of dif- 

N nd one and the ſame Word: As ti 
ord Gate li a great Door, the Mien in walk- 


Miſtale and Error in our Purſuit after Truth 
muſt take good Heed to the U/e and Meaning of 2 
and Teriu, and be acquainted with their 7 Kinds. 
The Kinds of Words are thoſe which follow : (1.) 
Pofitive and N- — 4 3 .) Szmple and Complex. ( 5) 
Common and 4.) Umvocal and Equivecal, 
(S.) Concrete and Aran Terms. Of all which in 
their Order. 

TERUus are either Poſitive or Nikos: Poſitive 
Wirds have an affirmative Senſe,” and ſignify ſome 


. Poſitive Idea; as Art, Life, Senſe, Motion, & c. But 


1 20 Terms exhibit negative Ideas, or have a ne- 
87 5 Senſe expreſo d by ſome Particle or 7 EY 

De join d to them; as Artleſs, Lifeleſs, Senſe- 
I, Ne, &c. Thus the Poſitive Terms finite, 


.. Immoveable, irregular, &c. are render'd Negative by 


the Particles In. Im, Ir ; as infinite, rmmoveable, ir- 


8 ular, &c. But in many Caſes Poſitive Words have 


tee Jes but of one 


Vegative Significations, and the contrary, which is a 
great Imperfeftion and Unha N in Language. 
OE ſecond Diviſion of Terms is into Sims le and 


\ Complex. A Simple Term is one Ward; a Complex 
Term is when more Words are uſed to fignify one 
Thing, Thus, the 3 Emperor F Rome excites 
n, viz, Auguſtus. Of this fart 

are 


a Dy As the Words Sweet and Sharp are both | 


2-2 oe p) ac is... 


* 
r 4c oe <a 46: a am. 


„ 2 2 = -@- - th fk ,oaoa £A_ _ © ©&@ a Mb, Aud 


is made proper, by the Ad 


J 
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are moſt Circumlocutians. Alſo many ſimpie 
are complex in Senſe ; as thoſe which contain complex, 
compound," and colleftive Ideas ; as Man, Mithridate, 
Army, &c. which all contain a Variety of Ideas; as 

are moſt of — e ee ee . 
ligion, Pi » . Knavery, Neſt, &. Some Terms 

— dane both'in Wards and — 3 as, @ fierce Dog, 
a.pious Aan; which Expreſſions excite an Idea not 


only of the Creatures, but their peculiar Qualities alſo, 


AGAiN, Hords and Names are either Proper or Of proper and 
Common, which are alſo call'd Appellatives; for both common "a 
which ſee the Chapter of Grammar. Only here ob- Fords. 4 
ſerve (1.) That Proper Names in ſome Senſe may be- | 
come Common. As Cæſar was the proper Name of 
Julius the firſt Roman Emperor, but became after-" 
wards the common Name of all the following Ener- 
ers. (2.) A common Name is ſometimes uſed as _ 
per one; thus when we in Great Britain ſay, the King, 
the Prince, we intend properly King George, and Fre- 
deric Prince of Wales. ( 3.) That any common Name 
ition of ſome Term of a 

an, and determinate Meaning ; as, the . 

ope, the King of Great Britain, the Roman Ora- 
tor, this Book, that Knife, &c. J 

Tux fourth Diviſion of Words and Terms is into Of Univecel . _ 
Univacal and Eguiuocal. Univocal Words ate ſuch as and Equivacal li 


, ſignify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one fort of Thing; Verdt. 


as Book, Bible, Fiſh, Houſe, Elephant. But Equive- 
cal Words are ſuch as fignify two or more different 


Ideas, or — forts of Objects: Thus the Word 


Head ſigniſies the Head of a Nail or Pin, as well as 


olf an Animal. So the Words Nail, Poft, Church, 


Grave, High, Sweet, Sharp, &c. are &quivocal, as 1 
ſignifying ſeveral different Things. And when Pe rr 

ſons in Diſpute uſe Eguivocal Words with a Deſiggagg 

to puzzle or deceive, it is calPd Eguivocation. Note, Equivecation, 
that as theſe Equivecal Terms are call'd Homonymous what. * = 

or Ambiguous ;' ſo Words which ſignify the ſame thing Homonymons | a 
are called Synonymous, as Faith, Belief, Credit, Aſſent, and guy „„ 
you all import the ſame Idea, or Aion of the mous lern. 


SINCE Equivocal Wards are of the greateſt Impor- of oh ſeveral. 


: 


dance to be well underſtood, and their various Senſes Kings of Equi- - 


diſtinctly known in all polemical Affairs, or Matters vocal Words 
; | of and Terms. 


158 5 5 Df LIGHT C, or be 'Bgx | 
© 
veral inds thereof. And (1:) Some are E 
Same in Sound. in Sound only; as Rein, 
8 King; Ram, a Shower: abe, 
Gn lictle Animal: 80 write,” z: rights xc. (28) 
Writing. Some in Writing'only 3 e is' fpelPd 


4 wrote the fame à8 a Tear 3 and to lead, the ſame as 


; a Metal. Bowl a Ball, and Bowl a Veſlel, are 


Some in Ex- 


wrote the ſame: (3:) Some are equivocal in — 
ane of an: = being ſometimes taken 
in a larger and more general, and ſometimes in a 


of their Extent of 
ing. 


more particular and reſtrain d Senſe. Thus Sin and 
Virtue are ſometimes uſed to ſignify particular Action: 
and Faculties; and ſometimes the general Nature of 
Some by origi- all Good and Evil. (4.) Some are ſo in regard of 


nal and eufte- their Original and Modern or Cuſtomary Uſe. Thus 


U irit originally ſignified the Breath, Ain or Wind ; 

pert — it is Ilikewiſe uſed to ſign Bi invifible 7 6. Geo- 

graphy originally ſignifies a Deſcription of the Earth 

only, but by Cu/tem it generally includes 45 of both 

. Earth and Sea. The ſame . 6 obſerv'd of Theo- 

Some by a laogy, —_ Geometry, &c. (5.) Some by reaſon 
Figurative of a 


u taphor, — ales gh rieve, &c. "2 


ſcientific Paſſion vulgarly ſignifies A — or Wrath ; in Mora- 
Meaning. lity the A ffections of the Mind, as Love,” Foy, Fear, 


Sorrow, &c. and Phil 9 bicall i it ſignifies the recei- 


ving any Action impre So the Word ſimple in the 
common Senſe is fooliſh; but in Science, it is Angle. 


Some by an 33 on account of an abſolute: and compurutive 


Abſolute and As when our Saviour ſays, Be ye perfect as 

—— your — Father is perfect. Theſe are the prin- 

© Cipal Kinds of equivocal or ambiguous Words, which 

_— Sources. have their Sources from Chance, 1 rror, ys _— 

| Figure, Occaften, Intereft, &c, 

Tranſition to IRE Nature of & jfances, Modes or Qualities, 40 

Definition. gether with their Ideas and the Words which expreſs 

| them, being all conſider d, and diſcourſed of zit te- 

| mains that we now approach to the Uſe that is to «be 


made thereof in the Art of D:ſputation. . In order 


3 the firſt thing neceſſary is Definition — 


I ſhall briefly. here enumerate the fe. 


gui uncu 
à Bridle; . of a 


„ Ii, a 


eral and Figurative Senſe. Thus, by a Me- 


7 


* 


or forcing: 
lutely neceſſary that tho  Wirdrand. 
the Force of the Argument nds, be firſt ol 
fn d. and explain'd, before they can be underſtood. Things. 
For ſince Belief is _ the — of the Mind to the Faith, or Be- 
Truth or Falfity of a Propoſition advanced by another Jie, abt. 
in a way -of Reaſoning, according as it appears evident 
and intelligible, tis eaſy to obſerve, (1.) That Faith is „ 
not a Matter of Choice, or —— — on our Mill, but | __— 
follows neceſſarily the Evidence and Probability of 1 
Reaſoning. Therefore (2.) when we do not under- Not woluntary. 
ſtand the Terms and Subject of Argumentation, we can 
in no wiſe be ſaid to believe the [ferences or Conclu- 
ſions form'd from thence. tg ee 
Derixvir ion is twofold ; one of the Name, the Definition of 
other of the Thing. A Definition of the Name or the Name or © : 
Mord, is the explaining and determining preciſely what Word. © 1 
Senſe, Meaning, or M it is uſed in; or what 1 
idea or Object is meant by it; and that by ſuch Crr- 
cumſtances or Properties thereof, that it may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſufficiently from all other Objects. Thus, 
to define the Word Patient, the Divine or Maoraliſt 
would ſay, it is the enduring or ſuffering Injuries and 
icin quietly. The Phyſician defines it, a Perſon 
difear'd and under his Direction for Cure: But the Phi- 
oþher defines it, any Body which receiveth Actian or | 


; 1. ds. | PAs "LOT SHER 1 
AI E Directions or Rules relating to the Definition The Rules for 
of Names are principally the following: (1.) No the Definition 
Mord ſhould be choſen but ſuch as have Ideas; for of the Name. 
though the Diſcourſe -be ſounding and verboſe, yet if 3 8 
it want eas, or Subſtance, it will be trifling, imma 
terial, and conclude Nothing. Much of this Nature 
may be obſerv'd in Harangues on the human Soul, 
(a.) We muſt not ſuppoſe the Nature of Things as dif- 
ferent as their Names. Thus it would be ridiculous 
to diſpute” whether Dandelion be an Herb or Weed, 
or Potherb or Sallad ; ſince they may all denote the 
ſame Species of Being. (3.) We ſhould not think*the 
Nature of ' two Things the ſame, becauſe they have the _ 
ſame Name. Thus ſpeaking of the Life of Plants, : 
and the Life of Animals, though the Name be the 
ſame, the Idea muſt be conſider'd as entirely differ- 


ent 


;  _ Knowledge of the Thing defin'd. (6.) It ought tobe 
. ſhort, and 2 from Tautology and ſuperfluaus Words. 
"> (7) The 


| The Ruler re Ws — Hogs 


400 85 Lone the - x3 
25% ein ach Sai And \Heat in the Fire and in 
He 2 different Definitions. (A.) 
Words and Terms. from 
that you may not be 
ariſms and Prejudice." G.) 
dt; and ſbm thoſe of an 
5 that your Candour In- 


Y . JE led into Error thraug h V 
* Tie plain and intelligible 
85 cure ambiguous A. 


their proper and native Senſe, in which 
clo the L doh and in al 


ind uſe 


Sermon. 


+ = an — peci fic | rink 

that Thing is 4 —.— and diſti 

1 p 8 Thus eee. 
ne is, t is the Juice e[s'd from Grapes. 

Def ae of of 5 Thins. are 

"ay thereto. ſuch as here follow: Ak It 1 — include the neare/t 
Genus, or general Nature, of the Thing. So above, 

though Hine be a id, yet that is a more remote 

Genus than Fuice 3; nd F. ee would be ſtill more 

remote 2 Liguid; therefore Juice, às bei - 

neargff Genus, was uſed in the Defſtition of 

(2.) That primary Attribute or Qua 

which determines its ſpeciſic 


Difference, muſt be care- 
| * mention d. Thus to ſay, Mine is the Juice 4 
8 ruit, is too general a Difference; for though *t 


— from thence, that tis not the Juice of an 


Hb, yet it may be Cyder, P. erm, & c. as being the 
l Juices of F Fruits alſo: But to — „tis a Juice expreſs'd 
1» from odd diſtingurſhes its ſpecial Nature, -and dif- 
- ferences it from all other Fuzces. - (3.) It muſt be uni · 
verſal or adequate, ſo as to agree to all the particular 
Species or Individuals belonging to that Idea So 
425 F the Grape agrees to all proper Wines, whether 
| White, Rhenifh, ' Florence, &c. (4.) It muſt be 
peculiar to the Thing defined, and agree to that alone : 


= aa re ee agrees to no other Being 
inc.  ('5.) ht to be clear and plain, and 


obſcure and- equivocal Words and Terms ; the | 


rom 
ff of the Definition being to lead us into the 


tion * to be ſuch as will reciprocate 
* Fe with 


3 eco "ul 
Diſcourſe 


= the 


ef the Nia. 
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in ape "whack of 


order to this, we muſt 'confider that there are two 
kinds of whole Ideas. (I.) An eee den An Integral !, 
all che Parts are diſtin from each other, and Whales n 
ſubſiſt apart: As the Head, the Limb, and Tun e ERS 
an anima Body, Thus Beis are the integral Parts 
of k Number ; the Spring, Wheels, Ballanee; Axle, 
. —  Dial-Plate and Caſe, are the integral Parts 
teh. This fort of Parts coriftitutes the Com- Compleat 
phage of ua any Subject: No RET Lb Fr 
arts is call'd Divifien (2. There is. 4-/opical 1 
or — — the Peg of ir re all the _ © 
particular Ideas to Which this wniverſal Nathrevexs 
tends': S0 4 Specier is a Whole, as Hes ahd'the r. gal 
dioiduals, as Por, Dobin; Duke, &e. wy che Pres. « Bak 
Thus if the Gems be the Whale, the. Cpactes. wil be 
the Part. A Proper umi diftine?- Eauntrarien of theſe 
Parts of a Subject, is calꝰd Diftribution. * Cd; a 1 
Stex then Diviſſon and Dhſtribaris is an-Expli« f 5 
ration of the Nature of à Thing by a diſtintt Cons. 
deratimm of its integral of logical . it will de ne- 
4 ma down the following Rules _ chere - tien 


— The Parts ſeverally eee muſt be , un 
f ; but taten colleftively (or togethi 2 e | 
5 muſt be reciſely equal thereto. (2.) Begin with, or 235 
ider the larger and more immediate Parts 3 55 AT 
— doe divide at once into the mort minute and u. i D | 
mote Furt. (3:) The Parts e be e nnd - IS ved 


different; that ns ont may be contained in an = 
vide every Subject with regard to the ſpeeial 

ſign you have in View. (5. 5 Let not Swbdrutfions for Ze 

= ſevoritary Diviſien of Parts into others Hill leg) be 

190 numerour without Neceſſity 3 leſt it een /Ghfe=- = A 

fon, and malt you ſeam aff eftedly . and in- 8 

pertinent, (6.)-Your Bullen of Things ſhould be — 


* d . palin tures; avo * 
c 


* 


frudted in the manner of dividing and. fr © ee = 
whole Aaras into their __ Parts and Species. In S 


ef Lo OI, or the: 
K. of Duplicities, Triplicities, Dichotemies, 48 
c. which Nature never affects. Theſe Rules equally 


ſerve for Diſtribution, if, inſtead of Parts, you read 


"Special Rules 
to dire and 
afeft our Con- 
ception of 
Things. 


Species or Individuals. 
Berore we leave this firſt general: Head, or Part 
of Logic viz. Conception, it will be very proper to lay 
n ſome Rules, directing and affiſting vs in that 
Act of the Mind, whereby we perceive and obtain our 
22 (J.) Endeavour to get a clear and diſtinct 
2 2 Things, juſt ſuch as they are in their 
atures. Thus Op Glaſſes take off the daz- 
ling fallactous. Luſtre of Objects, bring diſtant ones 
to a near and diſtin? View, and ſhew the „ eee 
tive Beauties and Parts of the moſt minute Animals. 
(2.) Conceive of Things compleatly, in all their Parts; 
thus the Anatomical Knife diſſects an Animal Body, and 


ſeparates the Membranes, Muſcles, Organs, Arteries, 
hw fem, Nerves, &c. and ſhews the ſeveral Parts which 


kat the M hole. -(3.) Conceive of Things com- 
pre buely, in all their Properties. and Relations; like 
errefirial Globe, turning on its Axis, ſhews all 


: hs Variety of Landi and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations, 
and their various Situations and Relations to each 


other. 1220 Conceive of Things ertenſively, in all 


their Kinds „Species, and Individuals : As a Priſm of 


Glaſs, refracting the Sun-Beams, ſeparates the differ- 


ent Kinds of Colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 


indigo, vialet, and diſtributes them in order on the 


by painted Spectrum. (5.) Conceive of Things orderly, 


and in a proper Method ; that your {deas be diſpos'd 


Of the ſecond 
great Part of 


— J udg- 


of Prepofitive - 


defin'd. 


like Books in a well-contrived" Library, according to 
their Sizes and Subjects, Proceed we now. to the fe- 
cond great Part of icy uin IA. 

. FUDGMENT ;- this has ben alesy defined 
as an Ad of the Mind ; but as a great Part of Logic, 
it muſt be defined, T Doctrine of Propoſitions i in e- 
neral, with regard to their Nature and Kind. For 


as Ideas are the Reſult! of Conception or Apprebynjron, 
ſo * are the Effects of Fudgment. } 

A ien is à Sentence wherein two or more 
Ideas or Terms are join'd by one Affirmation or Negu- 


tion, As Plato was a Philoep er. Deſcartes was. Mee 


io en 1 as Sir i ac ic Newton = 


AS 
W - * 3 ; . z 


Ss. > QQ a... > ins oo 6; 4 ˙ i Ta 1 4 


| 2 of: the firſt Propoſi tion ; and, 


i 


Ak of 1 REASONI N 1 
Tu BK are three Things neceſſary to the FOES The Parts 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition, vis. Ang The Sub- thereof... 


je; or that of which any Thing is affirmed or denied. The ws xt 9 


As Plato and Deſcartes in he foregoing” Examples. 
(2. The Predicate; or that which is affirmed or de- 7he Padre 
nied of the Subject. Thus Philoſopher is the Predi- | 
15 o good a Philoſopher. 

as Sir Iſaac Newton, in the latter ons, The Subject 
and: Predicate, taken together, are call'd the Matter 
of the Propoſition. (3.) The Copulu; this is call'd the The cu. 
Form and Made of a Propeſition, as it repreſents te 
Manner of it in Toa or denying; and is expreſs cl 
by the Words or articles, am, art, is, are, &c. or, 
am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. or, may," can, 
ought, ſhould, muſt be, c. and the lamm yon n'd with 
not. nee 

Propo tions; N to their a, \Predicaze;" — 
and {ror are diſtribu Sv into ir Sulj, Kinds, as they \how diftin- 
are alſo with reſpect m their Natures! Funes, and g ＋ Oy 


Evidence. 5 


. Propoſe trons, in ——_ of their Subject, are of far \ Propoſitions i in. 


Kinds, viz, (I.) Univerſal; when the Subjeft is taken regard of the 


in its whole Extenſion, and hath. Univer/ality ſignified Sales are 
22 Tra pa all, every, TI 2 Thy All Univerſal. 

en muſt die; no Man knows all Things. (2.) Par- Particular. 
ticular; when a Hubject is 3 t taken in itz-2obole Oo 
tenſion ; and is denoted by Words of \Particalarity, as 
fame, many, 4 feru, &c. as, Some Mam are born bend : 
Many Notions of God are errontous : Few am are truly | 
wiſe... (3.) A Sngle; Propoſition; when the dubject ĩs Single. 
a fmgular. and individual Term or Idea. As, Deſcartass 
Was an ingenious Aatbematician: dir {aac Newton xn 
excelPd all : This Day is uery fine: (Ai UIndefiniteiy: Inde finite. a 


when the Suh ect has no Note of Unizeſa/ityor Par- e . | 
 ticularity afix d toit, and yet is: giverad in its Na- 88 


ture; as, Men are rations! CreaturetonSteveschawe: m0. N 
$ ation. ? a EY 187 n N di a n Aus. RY AIAN 
.Propefitions, with reſpect to their Copuia, are either 9 
(1.) Airmative; when the Gopalu is une off thoſe and Negative 
Sarts.of, Words, which arm or aſſert fomethitig, po- D 0 
fittuely of the Subject, as, All Iden are: Sinne xs c Theres 
will be Reſurrettion Men s Balis. Or (2.) Ne- 
zative; when, r 7 1 is denied: of the * 
by 


= * 81 * > 
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Lo GI, o:the - 
by ſome Particle of ne, as, 4. bene. 
R * egard of the Predi 4 . 

and repefetrons, in re r N are 

Fig — and made, (I.) A _ be 
Sin, that which meerly and Simply expr 
| ar 9 is Mon is mas - 
Ds Modal — are ſuch as include alſo the 
wherein the Predicate is connected 
Modes of con- with —_—_— 12 The Modes of ſuch Connection are 
db reckon'd four. (I.) Neceſſty; as, 77s . ary a 
Sahes and Globe fhowld be round. (2) Contingency ; ; Globe 
2 an. may be made of Mood or Glaſs, tis indife ok which. 
8 7 ee as, 778 N a Gln, may be made 


Water: (4.) 1 ity; as, Tit 42 
ſhould be . But wess. Modes, * 


"AS 3 are very deficient | in Number; . fince to them 
age an 00 ON be added Metaphyfical, Moral, Civil, and other 


— - 


8 Propoſitioms are diſtributed into fingle- and compounal, 
compound 8 in Conſideration of their 8 ) A fingle 1 
r giti is that which hath only one Subject, and one 
\Predicate. If theſe contain fmple Ideas, or 2 
* Terms, the Propofition will be purely finple; a, ; 
i riſible: Virtue is deſirable. But 1 whe the Subject or; 
# Peredicate Are made up of complex Terms, the 
tion will be complex ; as, Every fincere Penitent is — 
N damned: Ne Man is perfettly innocent. (2.) A cone 
— 2 2 tron hath tabs or more Subjefis,' or Predicates; or 
: „ expreſſed or underſtood, as, Riches and Honours 
5 — * * — Aan are rational and mortal : 9 
> Se . and delight both Men, and Beafts, und 


e And according as the Particles, and; 
; 9 13 ET 3 that, becauſe ;,, as, ſo; but, tho, yet; 
8 than ; are uſed to connect the cpu 
acl n — — are denominated Dans | 

* E Excqivs 8 1 
Propofitions are Angar into — 1 (1. A Gehe. 
| defined. il | 3 „are, as, Every 
BY ird bas 7 ble Machines. 
(2.) A falſe 10n is har which ex Things 
3 than they en "My Birds have no Wings -. 


Brutes 


— 


2 — 


1 4 
K 
3 5 
e 
# * 

m4 
+ 


Aae: of connecting the Predicate with the Subjects 5 


_—— a4. IS hed Dom 9.%> D©AMOe g 
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r of REASONING wht 


Hits are meer Machines without Senſe. The er s 
theſe Propoſitions we commonly call a 7 n, the Truth and @ 
latter # Lie or Falſhved. Lie, gubat. EE” 
opofetions (in the laſt Place) are divided with re- * 925 
to their Evidence into certain and doubtfu L doubtful 
( eee Propoſition is that whoſe ma of 2 "had 
eement and Diſagreement of the Ideas With 5 
Fork: ects, or of the Predicate with the & AF 
ſo frong and plain that we cannot forbear or delay our, 12153” 
znt thereto, as, Every Circle hath a Centre: rutes © 
can fee, hear, 3 mell, and feel Pleaſure and Pain. 
Propoſitions of t ind make what we call e eee 
ledge. (2.) Doubtful Propoſitions are ſuch as have not bet, 
their Evidence. fo clear and ſtrong as to force Mint, 
and by admitting 'Ob/curity therein, permit us to ſuſ- 
pend our Belief at Pleaſure; and abſolutely prevent 
Knowledge. As, © The Planen are Inbubited he S 
of Man is vines Being, and ſurvives the Body, Dan 3 JO 
This fort of Fropoſitions arè what we c Optnions.” | 
+ Propoſitions, according to their Nuttntity, ate Ui b | 
verſal or Particular and they are") matt or Of Uvitet#/al N 


Negative according to their Quality. Phe fon Pro and Perf 


tions "hehee "ariving,” the Seel Gebote * the Jar, W 
* hs th _ 0 py 377A % 


1 18 £5 433% 4 f 5 8 MTS: © 


According e evg. eee e dale, 


A affirms, And E denies, both e. 253 
I affirms particularly, and 0 does ſo deny. 


4k 


Or theſe Propoſitions; taken to together, AOp, 
or EI make a Contradittion, or are contr ; tant, 
far can never be both 1rus and bo: Jaye” a. 
ſame t | 
Aae for they cannot be both true, 3 


but may be both falſe together. 


10 are Subcontrariet; theſe may be both. rue eee. = 


together, but cannot be both falſe. 

AL or EO are call'd e + Wherein/(x.) if Subalteras. 
Wb * O will be true alſo, but not the 

: M 3 | contfary. 


Optic, © NA | 
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 &ntrary.. (2.) If Lor O be falſe, then will A or E 
de ſo of courſe, but not the contrary. (3.) They 
Teal fol be ſometimes both true, and ſometimes -both- 

: 0 55 5 alle. 3 5 2 5 8 2 
- Colt®trfian of TAE Converſion of Projeſition is when the &; 


* 4 * 4 bn. Ye , . 4 
Propoſitions, and Predicate change their Places with Preſervaſſan 
what. Truth. This may be always done in E and IJ. 


| E No Spirit is an Animal. 9 | ' © No Animal is a Spirit. 
3 4 T1 Some Paſſions-are Evil. e me Bvils are Paſſions. 


Bur in A and O this Converſion or Reciprocation 

of Subject and Predicate will not hold; unleſs in A 
vou convert with I, thus, Every Weed is.a Plant, 
therefore i ſame. Plant is a Meed. But in O, though 

you may ſay, » Some Vegetable is not a Weed, you can- 

not ſay . Some Weed is not a Penatable. 


| So much for Propoſitions in themſelves conſider d. 
Of the third ., THE Doctrine of Ideas and Propoſitions being diſ- 
reat Part of \ patch'd,..the next great Part of Logic is, in Order, 
| . Arge-. Argumentation or Reaſoning; for as we join Ideas to 
mentation, or frame Propoſitions, ſo Propoſitions are join'd to form 
Reaſoning. an Argument or Syllagiſm. TEE 5 
A Syllogifm A Syilegifm then is an Argument whereby we infer 
dena. _ ſomething that is leſs known, from Truths which are 
The: Matter more evident. The Matter of a Syllogiſm is twofold, 
thereof tu viz. (1.) Thewemote Matter, call'd the Terms; and 
foe, 2 ) The immediate Matter, which are the Prepo- 
The Terms of TRE Terms of a Syllogiſm are the Parts of which 
2 Syllogifm, the Propoſitions do conſiſt, and into which the Hyllo- 
qubat. giſm is ultimately reſolved. To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe 
| | the Judſon were put, Whether God muſt be wor- 
ſhipped © An Argument or Syllogiſm form'd in order to 
prove this in the Affirmative, hath always three Terms. 
I.̃.) The greater Term; which is the Predicate of the 
— * which here is the Worſhip queried. (2.) 
The lefer Term, which is the Subject of the Queſtion, 
as here Ged. Theſe two are call'd the extreme Terms. 
_(3-) The middle Term, which is one arbitrarily choſen, 
and diſpoſed in two Propofitions, whereby to connect 
and ſhew the Agreement or Difagreement of the major 
and minor Terms in the other Propoſition or Concluſion; 
and therefore this middle Term is ſometimes call'd the 
Argument, In this Queſtion, I take for the middle 


Term, 
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Term, the Idea or Notion of a Creator; then the three | 
9 of the Syllogi/m will ſtand tas. OTE 


. Our Creator muſt be worſhipped 3 
* "FJ But 3 Gad is our 2 Creator: 1 
* * Therefore, 3 God muſt be ; worſhipped. 


In This Syllogiſm the Nene I, 2, 3. ſhew the 
Places of the Major, Middle, and Minor Terms i ey 
the Propoſitions ; and from ſuch a Diſpoſition ß 
them, tis evident how natural and juſt the Concrete „ 
or 1 is, to ſatisfy the Quęſtion. 

HE immediate Matter of a Syllegiſm are three ep Probe- 
Propeſitions. (7. Fer Major or Greater, which con- ion + * 
tains the middle Term connected with the Predicate of Igifn. 
the Queſtion, or Major Term. (2.) The Minor or . * 

| Leſſer, which connects the Subject of the Queſtion Minor. 
45 the 11 _ 3 and is ſometimes calld the 
wmption e Concluſion, which infers or Concla 
| aſſerts the Prins { Debate. . 2 45 
In a Syllogiſm we are farther to conſider the Figure Of the Fign 
and Mood. (I.) The Figure of a Syllogiſm is the pro- and Ms 
per Diſpofition of the middle Term with the Parts of refer ah ; 
the Queſtion. (2.) A Mod is the regular Determi- what they 
nation of Pfopolitions, according to Quantity and are, and how 
Quality, i. e. their univerſal or particular © mary Bay. 
or Negation. Theſe Moods are repreſented by tech- ; 
nical Mords, containing the Yowels A, E, I, O, 


which alone are b and hr Conſoants all 
8 


) In the #6 the middle Tem is Ge Nad 
Subject of the Major Propoſition, (Celarent. 


. and the Predicate of the Minor. ( Dari. 
| This contains four Moods, wiz. & Terio. A 
In che /ccond the middle Term is the 923 0 
Predicate of both the Premiſes. This A 
( Feftino. 
contains four Moods alſo. 8 


The third Figure re reg that the CI 
middle Term be * a5 of both / Datisi 


-. "There are three Figu 
| — It Per ONT. 


the Premiſes. It has ſix Moods. Bocardo. 
a J E T7 ; Fe eriſon. 7 
M 4 Examples, 
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kaun. of the Oy it the ma 
. Figure. * | 


1. Every wicked Man i is miſerable. ; a ' 
All? Tyrants are * wicked Men ; 4 
Therefore all * Tyrants are * maſergblp. 


| "# * They who are always n 


3 Covetous Men are * akweys in Fear ; 
| Therefore 3 covetous Men are not happy. 


es Wage. exerts rational Ations bas ene 


KReaſon; | 
Some , Brutes exert „ cational Ads; Gan þ 
Therefore ſome * Byutes have fore Reaſon. 8 


12 Nothing myſterious can be a Fart of true 


Religion. | 
» Same gall'd religious Opinions are: ede ; 
Therefore ſome call d religious Opinions are no 
1 * of wo Welches. b 


| mgl. of the Moons. ig ibs eee | 


Figure. 
4 Nothing ſhould be. deſpiſed that is * God's Crea- 


ture : | 
3 All Inſects and Reptiles are * God's Cratures ; 
Thereſacs . or Reptile ſhould * be de- 


II. Every Part of Religion 1a clear and plain; 
Nos m "Romy Doctrine is* clear and plain 
. — eee e Bare of 


III. T NO Sin i is a excuſable; 


Some Faults are * excuſable ; eq 


Ergo, Some Faults are not Sins, 


A 


Ax r e, 


8 IV. Every Part of Religion is* l 
Some Parts of Popery are not? rational 3 


5 oy 2 Ergo, ee Religion, - 


„ Example of the Moons. i in the Third 
, ee 

Da- 1. + All Een are hated of Gd 

rap» 4 e All Liars are 3 Men; 

BY Ergo, 1 Some Men are * bated of God. 

a | V. «Ngo ms lr i Chi othll dm 
8 . L All who believe in Chriſt have ſinned: 


| Erge,Some whothave ſinned ſhall not* be damat'd, 
kinds -1."4Somte-Opinitnd day nd 6 i bbs 


Ja- | 2 Ger are: ip As of the be 
mis, | o, e are ſaid to 
| 1 1 able. 
Da- IV. = All wiſe Men are * | 
ti- 2 Some wiſe Men are # very poor: 
il. Ergo, Some very poor mare" happy. 
Bo- V. Some fort of War is ! not to be avoided. 
car- Al Waris3 and hoſtile. - | 
ach 2 ber Sams 3 e Hotties ar rt be 
; | 4 (ee | b 
R- VI. » No Amden, ani pledent,”- 

=. _ 2 Some Afflictions are 3 good and neceſſary. Y 

© fon. hes oi necefſary Things are * not 
pleaſan. | 


Tuzzs is a Farth Figure of fo Moods added by 
| ſome, but not worth mention in this Epitome. The 
Three ſecial . Rules of the three Figures are theſe, (1.) In 
Rules con- the firſt, the Major Propoſition muſt always be uni- 
8 verſal, and the Miner. Affirmative. (2.) In the 
Fi * ene alſo the 4ajor muſt be uniuerſal, and one of 
Premiſes, with the Concluſion, always Negative. 


(3.) In the IEG * Minor muſt be Affirmative, _ 


Of LO GI c, r the , 
the Cmeluf fon always particular. The Syllogi/ms 


hitherto treated of are Simple ; I ſhall next take 
notice of 


Complex Syllogiſms,. which are ſo call'd becauſe the 
middle Term is not connected ow the whole Subject, 


or the whole Predicate in two diſtinft Propoſitions, but 


is intermix'd in a confuſed luer, and compared 
with them by Parts. As & 


The Devil is 4 wicked Spirit. Yes ds N 
Some Indians worſhip the Devil. a 
— "Therefore ſome Indians worſhip a wicked Spirit. | 


Here the Predicate of the Concluſion is 


1 r a wicked Spirit; Part of which is join'd with 
the middle Term Devil in the Major, and the other 


Part in the Minor. This may be reduced to a ſimple 


fr N of the f Figure, in the Aal h thus: 


The Devil is a Wicked Spirit. 

What ſome Indians worſhip i is the Devil. 

Ergo, What ſome e ee is a 3 
| Spirit. 7 Wink why, 


Though the Conchuſiveneſs of a W in its 


complex State Was obvious enough without this Re- 


Foar Sorts of © 


Conjuntive 


 Olbogi/ms.. 
Hypothetical. ci 


Di junct᷑ ive. 


Propoſi tron is Drifuntive ; 3a 


duftion, © 
Conjunctiue Syllogiſins are thoſe wherein the Major 
Propoſition has diſtinct Parts connected together by 
ſome Conjunction or Particles of Speech; the Prin- 
cipal of which are four, viz. (I.) A Hypothetical Syl- 
togiſm, when the Major or Minor, or both, are con- 
ditional Propoſitions; * 5 | 288 


Ws there be a God, the World is govern'd by 


Providence, 
But there is a God; * go, | 
The World i is govern'd %y Providence. 


112 1 A Diunctive Syllogiſm is when the 7 


The Planets are Gather inhabited or Ree” 


But they (as the noble Works of God) are not 
— . 


Ergo, The Planets + are inhabited. E 
(3) A 


— — 
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(3.) A Relative Syllogiſm os the Mejer Pro- Relative. 
| fn to be ae 125 4083 ont 


Where ths Treafure i is, chars will the Heart be; 3 
But a Miſer's Treaſure is in his Bags 
Ergo, His Heart is there too. 5 
Or, A Saint's Treaſure i is in Heaven; 
-. Ergo, ths * is in i . 


(4.) A Clnniltivi or Cepulative Hl n is chat eee or 
which hath the Parts of the 17M . with Copulative, 
Copulatives; „ a8 


No Man can | ſeive Ga 10 N 5 
The Covetous Man ſerves Mammon; 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve God. 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves Gd; 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve Lane | 
Tux Force of Argument in this kind of lle ns | 
depends on the Truth of the Major Propoſition, which 1 
therefore you ought to be well aſſur'd of. N 
Compound Syllogiſms come next in Order to be con- o/ Cor ompound 
ſidered ; theſe are made up of two or more '/ingle ones, 22 
and may be reſolved into ae Of this Sort are f 
theſe four, viz, eie n | 
(1. ) Epichirema which ſhews the 1 9 72 or Proof Epicbirema, 8 
of the Major or Mi inor, as it proceeds to the Con- aubat. | 
clufion ; as, 


Sickneſs may be good for nl it As "us Our 
Frailty, the E 9857 of worldly Er njoyments, and 
mates us think of Dying, &c. 

But we are uneaſy under Sickneſs; which we mani- 
feft by Impatience, Complaints, Groanings, &c. 
Ergo, We are n . under that which 

is good for us. 


- — 


(2.) Dilemma z i this is a ſort of Argument wherein 9% n, 


the whole is divided into all its Parts or Members, ar. 
and then infers ' ſomething concerning each Part, | 
which is W. Ne of the whole Queſtion. T * 
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Pro 7 mM, 
__ 


Of Defedtive 
Syllogiſms. 


2755 are ſo conn 


3 Z the former is the Major or Minor of the ee 
. one. As thus, | 
| The Acts of the Soul in Man are Thought, Wi I, 


= 3 


20f LOOT with + 


nt nl 0 n Raben we wa 


if we have no Deſires, then we have Satif- 
fattion 3 ; if we have Delures, they | be ſatis- 
' fied as faſt as they ariſe: 

8 In We Gall be complealy ſatiafied or 


13 JA Prahllgi fs this i is when A 1 
ed together, that the Conclufon of 


» Defign, Reaſon, Underſtanding, &c. 
But all theſe Actions are diſcernible in Brutes. 


Therefore the Agent or Soul is of the ſame Nature 5 


in Men and Brutes. 


But, ſince the Soul of Men and Brutes ate of li 


Nature; and tis granted tbe Soul of Brutes die 


with the Body: Therefore alſo does the human 


Saul die with the Body. . 


* 


. 4.) Joritet; this i is Whey!” Peet 20 perks are 
: _ to connect one another  ſucceſſovely. i in ſeveral. 
Propoſitions, till the laſt Propoſution connects its 93 
 dicate with the firft Subject. Thus St. Paul faith, 


Whom he foreknew thoſe he predeſtinated ; 


Whom he predeftinated he alſo called 5 * 5 
Wbom he called he juſtifed z 

"Whom he juſtified he glorified ; © | 
EM Ergo, Whom he foreknew he glorified, 


To theſe Compound Syllogiſms, which are alſo Re- 


dundant ones, may ſucceed the Defective Syllogiſms, 

or ſuch wherein the Major or mor Propoſition is 

de or w Of e are the fol- 
Nia A 


(13 1.) An Ka which hath one of the 22 


hog: 957 or underficed. Thus; 


1 9 
Ergo, A Knave is not a relig ious: Man. 


A Torts fixed Stars are ſo many Suns. 8 


* 


5 


Aal The 411 Stars. ſhine Sith their own mite 


(2.) Indus, I 


Ax r REASONING. RE 
2.) 1 this. from the "Species inſerd the" InduSion, © 
Gen or from the Parts a of the W 00 . 


| Secinianifm cangot be proved from the of 29 , 5 8 
from the Atts- of the Apo , nor e 


Epiſtles, nor the Book 171 belatio n: Fr V * 6 _—_ 
rs It cannot * . out e New Types. Is 8 E 
ment. alan bb W 
KI of 
wu :) Example ; this is ſo uſual a rr: = ied no, 2 5 ben "= 
Definition ; as, > eee $ 
Laren been fudied by King At an 
rg0, None are too great to . 
Again; Chriſt himſelf abe 7 „ 
re His Diſciples ſhould not be aſhamed of it. e 
Tuns are the various Kinds of Ane cine FO: = 
uſe of in juſt Reaſoning ; — * if they be form' d ac- and Sophi/ar, - 5 
cording to the 5 fs efron Ratiocination, they are what. 2 
ſaid to = true Syllogiſms ; i they rg of 
they are called Payalogi/ms, or wrong Reafoning. But | 
when a faiſe Argument puts on the Face and Appear- * Fe 
ance of à true one, then it is properly call'd a Sophi/m „ 
or þ macs and he who contrives it, a Sophift or ephi< Sopbiſ ar: 
fter ; and ſuch an Art of circumventing and deceiving Sophifter, and 
| by = e and deceitful Arguments is call'd Sephiftry. So Sebifiy, . 
| er can frame an — 2 to proye that Heas'1 
| ven is not You a Pony z thus | 


4 4 4 822 7 * "The 
Ms & 5 1 WP 


Nothing is better than ar 80. 
But a F ee that eg 1 5 
Ene, A Fe is better than Heaven. a $ 


| Tui Sopbiſin is founded in Ehen bot thy A Caution 
Word- or middle Term, Nothing, is uſed in a 75 concerning 
Senſe in the Mejor; but in ebe Minty, It is uſed in 4 Sepbijins, 
3 "negative Senſe. Therefore in all 
ocination the Words ou _— to he explain? he, 


B 4 


clearly, and the Premiſes well proved and eftabliſhe: 
before the Comeluſton can. be Sha a the = - 
| ment be free from the Imputation of Deficiency or 
757 3 and he who aſes it it, from that of a teak 
n Of a Al Koa much — here 1 1 


fot. 


» 40 3 


Of the fourth 
and laſt Part 

of Logic, 
calPd Diſpoſi- 
tion, or Art of 
Met 


1t is tepofold,.. 
Natural, and 
Arbitrary. 


Natural Me- 
thod, what. 


Synthetic, or 
that of Com- 
poſition. 


[ 


for-Syllogiſm and Argumentation. We now proceed to 


the laſt great Part « ie, ves. 27 mort 307 ant) 
DISPOSITION, or the Art of Method. 
Method, in a dialectical or logical Senſe, is the Diſ- 
poſition of a variety of Thoughts on any Subject, in ſuch 
an Order. as is beft ſuited to a clear and juſt Method of 
Reaſoning, and is moſt proper to convince the Mind of 
er and Error, and thereby to gain Belief and Aſſent 
thereto, 


Ir is diſtributed into two general Kinds, ' viz. 


(1.) Natural, and (2.) Arbitrary. Arbitrary Method 


leaves the Order of Nature, and accoinmodates itſelf 
to particular Views and indifferent Purpoſes ; and is 
moſtly uſed by Hiſtorians, Orators and Poets. | 

Natural Method is that which obſerves the Order 
of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the 


. - Knowledge of the Things which follow, depends in a 
great meaſure on the N which go before; and 
this is twofold, viz. Synt 


þ etic and Analytic ; and 
abſolutely, Syntheſis and Analyſis. en d 63 9 

. Synthetic Method is that of Compoſition; which be- 
gins with the Parts, and proceeds to the Knowledge 
of the hole; or with the Individuals or Species, and 


goes on to the Species or Genus. It firſt teaches the 
Nature of the moſt ſimple Principles, and proceeds on 


general Truths till it arrive by Degrees to a Notion of 
that which is drawn. from. or. compounded. of them. 
This Method is generally, uſed in; teaching the Arts 
and Sciences, For Inſtance, Geemetricians begin with 
Definitions, Poſtulates, and Axiom; then proceed to 
the Contemplation of Points, Lines, and Angles; from 
hence to the various Properties of ſuperficial Figures, 


as Trianples, Squares, Parallelograms, and Circles, &c. 


which are compounded; 
N aſcend to thę merge. 
= | 


Analytic, or 
that of Reſo- 


lation. 


er : From hence 
&rine of Solids, 
ions, Relations 
1 eſition of the 
e, And thus they E&hibit a com- 
leat Syſtem of ao, jowledge which 5 call'd Geo- 
metry 3 but in 4 Method; Synthetical, and by various 

adations. 3 N | 
Analytic Method is that of Reſolution ; this conſiders 
the zwhole Compound at firſt in a general Manner, and 
then leads us into a more perfect Knowledge of it, by 
* reſalving 


den their E Natures, 


and Properties, 
foregoing Super 
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- 


reſolving it into its firſt Principles or component Parts, 

- . Species * Aadividal, aud deferitics de 

Matures and Properties of each of them ſeparately; 
and thus you obtain the Knowledge of the Whole f 
compleatly. This Method has place in teaching the M Pere ꝝſed. 
Philological Sciences, as Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
dg Poetry, Philoſophy, &c. as alſo in Ana- 
tomy, Algebra, &c. And indeed in many Caſes both 
the Synthetic and Analytic are conjoin'd, the better to 
find out Truth, and to communicate it. WE | 

TE Rules of good Method, whether Analytic or The Rules of 

Synthetic, are compriſed under the following Heads. good Method. 
(1.) It muſt be ſafe, your Propoſitions firm and well 
grounded in every Reſpect, that ſo they may be ſecure 

from Error. (2.) It ſhould be plain and eaſy, that ſo 

it may exhibit a clear and comprehenſive View of the 
whole Scheme and Deſign. (3.) It ſhould be 8 
and free from all perplexing Mixture of Things 
which ought to be kept ſeparate, that ſo Confuſion 
may be evited. (4.) It ſhould be plenary. or full, fo 
that nothing os 1 that is | Proper 8 
eeſſary. (5. ) It ſhould t, or without Super fluiiy, 
WY; [ths BEN conducted with a well - ee 
Breuity. (G.) It ſhould be proper to the Subject in 
hand, to the preſent Deſign, as well as to the Age and 
Place whetein you live. (7.) The Parts of the Diſ- 
courſe ſhould be well connected, dependent, and cobering 
by proper and graceful Tranſitions; by which means 
the Reader is ſo inſenſibly entertain'd, and led on, 
that he knows not how to leave off till he hath arrived 
at the End. 1 e a 


0 * k : 1 
- : , 


Of METAPHYSICS, or 
ONTOLOGY, or theSciznes 
of BRING abftrafedly confider d. 


| OnToLOGY s & NTOLOGY isa Science which treats of 
defined. Bein or Entity, and its Properties; and 
| 50 that ab/iraFedly in its own imple Nature, 
and not as it relates to Bodies and Forms, 
es which is the Buſineſs of Phyſics or Natu- 
ral Philoſophy ; or to Quantity, which is of a Mathe- 
matical Conſideration ; but abſolutely as it relates to 
the Exiftence of all Things indifferently. This Do- 
| &rine was formerly calPd Metaphyfics. *' + | 
Being, Entity, Being, Entity, and Exiſtence, are all ſynonymous 
T Words, and only ſignify the State of that which i: 
what. or doth exiſt, purely as exi/ting ; inſomuch, that all 
particular Ideas, of Body, Firm or Quality, are ex- 
cluded, ſince Being is the ab/o/ute original State, and 
| primary Property neceſſary to all of them, Dy 
The ſame ina Bur the ſame Words Being, Entity, Exiftence, 
refiraind when uſed in a more ręſtrain d Senſe, do allo fignify 
Senſe. Things themſelves which do exiſt ; but then it is imp 
and purely with regard to.them as ſuch, i. e. as Things 
exiſting 2 without any Reference to Modes or 
w inherent in them. As when we ſay, The 
Planets may be inhabited by ſome Sort of Beings : The 
Fairies are not real but imaginary Brings, &c. Tho' 
the Word Bangs is more commonly ned than Enti- 
ties, and Ex inet nder in the Hua, and ſeldom 
in the Singular tots the Thing eiſting. 


The Sabje# of IN this Senſe, Betng.or Extity is the Object of this 
; Science, which occaſiof it to be call'd Ontology by 

the Greeks, that Word with them importing the Do- 

Arine Beings abſtraftedly conſider d; and * the 

S 1 ation 


„ 


— 
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Notion of Being or Entity in the Abſtra@ is the very 


Soul of this Science, it will be neceſſary to explain, in os 1 
the next Place, what #b/ira1on is, and what is meant 1 


by Being in the Afract. 

the Mind, whereby we conſider, and contemplate the what. 

various Relations, Properties, and Qualities of Bodies, 

alone, or as they are in themſelves, and not as they are 

in the Bodies. By this Act of the Mind, we as it 

were ſeparate and withdraw it from the Body, and all 

other Modes and Relations, and view it in itſeif; and 

thus (to ſpeak with the Schools) we deduce a Thing 

from a 25 to an univerſal State. Abſtraftion is Is of two 

of two Kinds, viz. Precifive and Negative. Kinds. _ 
Precifive Abſtraftion is when we conſider thoſe Of Preciſve 


 CABSTRACTION, then, is that Faculty of Afra, 


Things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; as Abfradion. 


when we conſider a Mode or Property apart from the 


 Subjed, or one eſſential Mode without another. Thus 


I can conſider that which we call white in a Wall, 


ſeparate from another, which may alſo exit without Abftration: 
it. As when we conceive of a Subject without re- YA 


without the idea of Reading or Writing 1%; when I 1 —— 


whether Vocally or Mentally, 333 
* | Tunes 


/ 


* 
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| Tarxss thus. conceived of, o 
. Males age, in the Manner 2 9 400 


in the Abſtract are ſaid to be in the Arat; but when hy aper. 1 


ar et, ticularly conſider'd with or inherent in their $i 

; they are then ſaid to be confide?'d in the Cantrers" or 
28 Or thus, we ſay; white, round, tall, witty, 

lively, dead, mortal, &c. in tb: Gone 


in — 775 we ſay, Whiteneſi, Rowndy 221. 
meſs, 2 W er rg Deatneſe 
Mortality, &c Ferse 


HAvIx O thus r or ſpecified the Man- 
ner of Conception of Being or Exiflence in our Minds 3 
I ſhall next enumerate. © The + King o Le and then 
the peculiar Properties belonging thereto, and which 
diſtinguiſh them from one another. | 
Of the Kings "Ithink all Being in the Univerſe may be diſtributed 
of Bein — into two General Kinds, viz. (I.) Material or '$ub- 
flantial and gyntial, that is, the Being of Sub/tance or Matter. 
age (2.) Modal or Formal, which reſpects the Being of 

Mates, Forms, Qualities, and Relations, either inhe- 
rent in, or accidental to Subftance in general, or its 
Parts in particular, Beſides the/e tuo Sorts ; Being 
there are no other, that I know of, * 
Subſtantial Bur then each of theſe contain their gerte, or 
Exiftence is leſſer Kinds ; and theſe again, their numerous Subdi- 
either Spiri- wifions, and Individuals. Thus with regard to Sub- 
tual or Corpo- ance, material Being or Exiftence may be diſtinguiſh'd 
real. into (1.) fxcorporeal or Spiritual, or the Being or Ex- 
iftence of ſuch Things as we do not, or cannot pro- 
perly call Body, but Spirit. (2.) Corporeal, or the 
Exiſtence of Bodies, I have here defignedly avoided 
the old, tho commonly receiv'd Diſtinction of real 
No Beings Beings into Material ad Immaterial, which I take to 
properly imma be obfurd and inartificial; becauſe all real Being muſt 
terial. be that of Realities, and not Non-entities; and all 
Realities being poſetive Things, muſt conſiſt of 'ſome- 
thing, and that Something is in itſelf homogeneous, and 
univerſally the fame in t Eſence of all real Exift- 
ences, is the Baſis of all Eſſences, and the fame we 
call Sub/tance or Mutter; and conſequently all poſitive 
Exiftence is that of Matter, and therefore material 


wholly, ne no rare immater ol 


IN 


1 


2 , Lat AS dn rd 


0 : SE IR T, Mr. Writts deſines to be Prurr 9 
Deſi tien: For, if by Power, Mr. Watts mean 


with the Power 4 Thinking 3 whereas this Faculty is 
not  efential to Bodies; ſome being poſſeſſed there- 
with, and others not. N70 Spirits are not the Sub- 
+ ; 2 22 | 


88 
” 
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Ax order: 40 have: a true Notion of /piritial and 
ener e! Exiſtence, we muſt firſt have a clear and di- 


ſtinct /dea, or true Definition, of what Spirit and 
Body are, and how they differ. 8K 


*. 


iris dg 
Thinking ;- but I can by no Means: think this 2 9 5 Watts, 


the. mere cogitating. Faculty, as I think it is plain be 


does, then it is fo far from including 9 Notiom ot 


of . Subtance (which yet he affirms Apirit tu be 


that it is only a mere Mode or Property of ſome 


ticular Syb/ances.: For, can any one who believes 
Stbſtange.io be Matter extended, think that this Hen 


agrees in any wiſe with. the Idea of Power or Faculty 
of doing any thing in general? If not, it can't be 
thought to agree with the Idea of any particular Sort 
of Pawer, tho' the moſt nable, or that of Thinktng.. 


he Power of Thinking is ſelf-evidently nothing but a 


of Being, and cannot ſubſiſt of itſelf, abſtract N / 
from a Subject or Subſian ct. r een 2 
I I ſhall therefore define a Spirit to be a . of 4 true Defi- 


a. moſt ſubtle and (to us) inſanſible Texture and Firm, nition of a 
poſſeſſed of all the Faculties and Powers of Mind and Spirit. 
Intellect in various Degrees r vx 323Xͤ 8 

+ BODY I alſo thus define; I is @ grofs Subflance, Body defined; ©. 
obvious aud perceptible by ſame or all the animal Senſes, © 
indifferent to the Power of Thinking, and endow'd with | 
great Variety of. Forms and Qualities in the ſeveral Spe- 

u ˙Üwmꝛ Fat nn de AR UT, 

ITB principal Differences therefore of Spirit and The Difference 
Body conſiſt in the following Particulars. - (I.) The between Body 
Subſtance of Spirits is, incomprehenſibly fine and ſub- and Spirit. 
tle, ſo as to r the Pores of the moſt ſolid Maſs EF 
of Matter; but that of Bodies is of a groſs Texture, _ 
and renders. them.Obfacles, to each other. (2.] The 
Form and Subſtance of Spirits are naturally inſenſible 
to us; that is, we can neither Sze, Hear, nor Feel 
them; yet are they: capable of preſenting themſelves 
on ſome Occaſions to thoſe Senſes. But all Bodies 
are ſenſible by us in part, and moſt are wholly fo. 

(3.) All Spirits are naturally cogztatrive, or endow'd 


16 Of ae - 


jeQs of ' human Knowledge'or \Contverſe, but Bodies na- 


turally are; of. theſe we know many things; of thoſe 
a unleſs by Revelation, or other, ſupernatural 
: 5251 243 io} 

B Kinds of Tun principal Things rating to chele, jncorpureal 
=P be 8 — or Spirits, taught us by | Revelation, are the 
ings. : fo (I.) That God himfelf is a Spirit, and 
God. etch bs the moſt perfect of all others; whoſe: high 
: guity, and ſingular Majefty, we call the Godhead, 
Son of Cod. or Deity." (2.) That next to God, there is another 
Being, originally a pure 2 Eg nce, which in 
time aſſum' d thereto a Cor ub ance or Body, 
af à moſt excellent and dark. Nature, who 
P ary = Sor of God, ” next I him - 

Hoy Ghoſt. ignity. We are inform'd in 
a third 372 the Scale of ſpiritual Arche, is one 
| of a peculiar Nature; having a near Relation to the 
85 other two, and from his Office has the Name of He 
Angels. Ghoſt, as being the Sanfifier of Men. 2 At an 
immenſe Remove from theſe, we find a fourth Claſs 

of incorporeal Subſtances, call'd Angels by, 8 but b 
* the Heathens Demons, Gem, NC, concerning. 1 hich 
_-  weread: of various De Denowinativns, Numbe 

W Subordinations; 3 which latter 1 is call'd the en 
fold Bierar- 65 el, and is uſually reckon'd threefold, iz. The 
5 erarchy contains the three moſt honorary Orr. 
5 calPd Seraphims, Cherubim, and Thrones. The 
ſecond Hierarchy conſiſts of three intermediate Orders, 
call'd Dominions, Virtues, and Pawers. The third 
+...» Hierarchy contains the three loweſt. Orders, calld 
eb. Principalities, Arch-angels, and Angels, £6 
Df good and * CONCERNING Angels we have alſo a farther Ace 


8 bad Angels. count; that they were 7 7 all pure, r » holy, 


and divits Spirits, and miniſter'd the ſovereign Power: 
and high Commands of the Deity to inferior created 
| Worlds; but that in Time ſome proved treaſonable 
and diſobedient to the Majeſty of Heaven, who there - 
fore expelbd, rejected, 2 caſt them down from the 
celeſtial Abodes, and bliſsful State they before en- 
joy'd; whereupon they became enraged againſt God, 
and are ſaid ever ſince to go up and down ſpreading 
Evils oyer the Moral World, and ſeeking the De- 
ſtruction of Mankind from a Principle of Revenge 


and N to-God, Thel We n by us yo 


e e H ee i 
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i Spirits, wicked Angeli, and in comm on. Depth. >: i ts 
The — Angels, who continued in their State of NY OO 
native Rectitude and loyal Obedience, are call'd good 
Angels, and Sons of God; whoſe Buſineſs and Office 
it is, to miniſter for thoſe who are Heirs of Saluation. | | 
Om E thing more Revelation teaches us concern- Apparition of 
ing Angels, and that is, that they have a Power of aſ- Angels. 
ſuming any viſible Form or Shape, and becoming the 
Objects of our Senſes; we are inform'd of ſeveral In- 
ſtances of this Nature, which is call'd the Apparition 
2 In this Caſe, they have often appear'd in 
haman Shape, and exerted human Actions; as Talking, _ 
Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, Waſhing, &c. This I ; 
take to be confirm'd by the * of Spirits, which The ſame as 
many times appear in the Perſons of deceaſed Men the Apparition 
aud Women; and are therefore ſaid to be their 4þ-. of Spirits. 
parition or Spirit, For ſince Angels are converſant 
in all inhabited Worlds, and are doubtleſs well ac- 
quaihted with the State and Exigencies of People, and 


have the Power of aſſuming a viſible or ſenſible Form, © = 
why ſhould it not be thought moſt reaſonable for them bg as 
to be permitted, on ſome Occaſions, to perſonate par= 


ticular Perſons after their Deceaſe ? I ſee nothing ab- 
ſurd in this Suppoſition; as I can ſee nothing rational 
in that which makes theſe Apparitions to be the Souls 
of the departed, whom they repreſent. t. 
Fon notwithſtanding the Antiquity and Univerſa- The Doctrine 
lity of the Doctrine of the Souls Exiſtence, and the of the SouP's 
many Efforts of the moſt learned Pens to ſupport it, Exifcxce not 
I have never yet been able to ſee any thing of Reaſon rational. 
or Truth therein ſufficient to render it credible, or in 
deed intelligible, The grand Principle on which this 
Opinion is receiv'd, is, That mere Matter cannot 
think; *tis granted it cannot; and ?tis alſo as evident, 
that mere Matter cannot move et yet it does not 5 
follow that it is uncapable of Motion, of which we 1 
know it is eaſily ſuſceptible. Why then ſhould it be Matter nag 
thought uncapable of the Power of Thinking from the be end t 
Divine Being? I have not ſeen it proved a Contra- with the . 
diction by its greateſt Oppugners; yea, ſo far is it from Thinks 
that, we have frequent Examples of mere Matters be- 
ing immediately endow'd with the Power. of 5 and 4 
Thought by the divine Omnipotence; witneſs Moſes's Exod. iv. 33 
Rod, . Was it not mere Matter one Moment, and a | 
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ter? And did not God immediately convert it to 


Animals, by endowing it with Life and Thought #: 
Again, did not the ſhort-lived Serpent immediately- ' 


return to its priſtine lignous State? Would it not be 


wretched Futility, and a trifling Evaſion, to ſay, God 8 


inſtantliy inſpired the Red and the Duſt with Salz, 


and then deprived them of them again ? It is evident, 
therefore, that mere Matter's being capable (by the 
Almighty Power) of the Faculty of Thinking, is no 


4 7 


longer an Opinion, but real Fatt; and conſequently 


Modes and 

AﬀeRions of 

Being nume 
rated. 


Souls; which is a mere Ens Rationis, or Phænix of | 


Subſtances being enumerated, 


the Bodies of Men and other Animals are render'd 
capable of Life and Thought, on Principles more ra- 
tional and intelligible, than that of the Exiſtence of 

ffs, as I think would be no hard Matter to 

— ne ©. were this a proper Place for fuch Diſ- 
Ter ſeveral Kinds of neoper al Beings or ſoirinnal 

H x ſeveral Kinds of incorporeal Beings or ſpiritual 

| ſhall 1 — 

tion the principal of the other Claſs, viz. of Corporeal 
Subſtances, or Bodies. The moſt proper Diſtribution 
of theſe, is into the three following Genders. (1) 

Animals, which are endued with the Properties of 
Life, Senſe, and Thonght. (2.) Vegetables, which are 


_ 


| ſuch Bodies as have a Power of growing and increaſing 


by a ſpecial organical Diſpoſition of Parts, in various 


determinate or generical Forms and Sizes; as Herbs 


and Trees, (3.) Bodies abſolutely inanimate, or which 
have neither an animal nor vegeiative hor bo ; as Earth, 
Water, &c. To each of theſe Kinds belong divers 
jr and thoſe Species have their numerous Indivi- 
uals ; which will be the Subject of Phyſiology to con- 
template, and ſhall therefore omit them here. 
Subſtantial Exiflences or Eſſences being thus con · 
ſider d, I ſhould next have treated of the modal Kinds 
of Being, as Properties, Forms, Qualities, Adjuncts, 
lations, Ideas, intellectual Notions,” &c. but moſt of 


_ theſe having been already treated of in Logic, as be- 


ing the proper Subject of that Art, I ſhall refer the 


Reader thither for an orderly View of them; and 
here proceed to the Speculations of that Kind which 
remain, and are more directly of a Metaphyſical Nu- 
ture, And they are as follow. (I.) Nature and E. 

Ec ſence, 


ter endow d with Life 


b. ONTOLOGY: 


1 (35.08 3 „ 2285 0 (4. | 


Power and Action. 
Liberty. (6.) P 
| and\Dowerfity. (8.) Corruptibility and Incorruptibility.. 


TY (6) Dependency and Independency. (10+) Simplicity 


offitility, Twp Riki. r 


and Compoſition. (II.) Communicability and Incommu- e 


nicability.. (12. Creation, and Things created. (13.) 
Finite: and Infinite. (14.) Principles, Gauſes, and 
— 01 504 ) Natural, Moral, and Artificial. (16:) 
and Succeffion. (19.) Abſolute. and Rela- 
tive. 18) Subject 3 Adjunt?. © (19.) Number“ 
20. Order. (21.) Time. (22.) Ubrety w_ _—_ 
23.) Unity, Union, and Plurality. in, (363 
—_ | (25.) Goodneſs: and wr 26.) Ar 
and Repreſentations of Things. Partic 
_ fined and explained, _ ery ext the remain; 
ing Part of f Ontology.” in with the firſt, - 
By 2 we ire to — 
fication of Matter united with ſuch 
— alities, as make that thing 2 it is, 
and t from all others. Thus the Nature of 
Fire conſiſts in the extreme Subtilty, Agitation,  Luci- 
| Wity, and 3 Action of its Particles, on ſenſible 
Matter. The E/mce of a Book is many Leaves 
bound together ; and the e ee 
and ; 


By the Nature 


Reaſon and Relation of Things; as that of zbree to 
foe, which muſt ever make eight, according to the 
Nature of Things. Sometimes this Phraſe allo ſignifies 


"the con 2 —— in ſecondary 
Cauſes; as the Succeflion of Day and Night, the Sea- 
_ of GEO the annual Production and B 5 
Vegetables, &c. Any Irregularities in this reſpe 

| — to be beſides Nature, as Monſters; or aboue 
VMuture, as Miracles; or e to Nature, as Salon 
or 


Y Ag! 


d that 1 Of Ras” 
Properties and yu 


Things, is often meant, in a ge- The Ma of 
neral Senſe, the ia eftabliſh'd and unalterable Things; what, - 


- 


— or Eſince always implies the poſitive Hears and 


Exiftence of ſubſtantial Beings, ſo where there is no Shadow mert 
re Bffomce, there can be no veal Exiſtence; and con- Nibilities 


| ſequently Darkneſs and Shadow, which are only the 

| Ablones of Lighs: and Space, Which is only the Ab- 

| 3 Body; are no ep . but mere Nihi- 
4 


lities 


SS 
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lities on- entities ; nt leaſt, have only a E. 
| i/tencerini the: ddsas of our Minds. DOOKTOLATH © = 
Of Matter or Matten on\\Sulſtante is bet ae edn 
ee, . -+ Sameywiiat whertof all Bodies conſiſtq and. ſeems to be 
aauuniſorm, hemdgeneons, or of the ſame Nature in all 
N Bodies, divnrſied with g great Variety of Furt and 
Quali tie ai heneaſtor to be deſcribed The Matter-of 
| by 1171+14/, 2\Body is either proxrme\ or remote: The proxime 
Matter of Which a Book, is made is Paper, Int, 
ande Coum &. But the remote Matter is that 
. whereof the Paper, lub, and Covert are made. 
Of the Mind, ind is that primary and noble Poruen or Healy 
and cwherein — by the Divine Being to ſome Bodies, 
it eu. 1 — — :Life and Senſe; whereby they are 
Bork ee aapable of Tasta Uaderſiunding, and 
Natiasinatian- 11 The Brrath & Life being, inſpired 
into 2 Body, it immediately becomes a liuing Soul 3 
| har is, a cqitatine and ſenſitive Body, an Animal. 
The Senſes firſt of all ſupply: the Ain with: Ideas, 
then proper Subject of ita Ackions, vrhichoare many; 
. 5 Thought; Fudgment, Reaſon, Imagi- 
Mt nation, Reflection, and Jalitinn, or Hail and Cuice, 
DIR Compariſon, &c. By reaſon of the. MHind, 1 
Nodies are affected with various Pu,!,,, as Love: 
Hatrad, Habe, Fear, Admirutium, Diſdain, Foy, 
Sorrow, and many others! All theſe mental Atoms; 
and Paſſuns, with their mt Matter; «do» together 


N ns - Being or Aſſence, of ſeve- 
NAT nei um their proper 
| '"Phack SVN) . a „ir fv 


of lh, Y Power i is that Affection of ming n conſiſts in 
and Adlion. a Capacity or Ability therein 10 be, to do, or to ſuſfer. 
| We the — — wer ex — be, do, or 
ce a king, „ Or ring, is is 
* uſed in Contradiſtinction to potential, g, & C. 
\ te former:denoting that which is real and pe — 
the latter, that which doth not now exiſt; but hath a 
mere Poſſibility of doing ſo. As a Child that will or 
0 ay be born hereafter, hath not now any actual, but 
= a potential Being. There are abundance of 
inctions of Peter, as Corporeal, Vegetative,' Ani- 

mal, Natural, 3 &c. as alſo — Action, as 
into enn, ane . Supernatural, 
WE3O3 738%. 4533 | Us Accidental, 
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Accidental, Free, Neceſſary, Moral, &c. which are | 
all eaſily e by their bare Denominations. 
muNecsffity is of two Kinds; (1.) Neceſſity of Exift- Neceſſity "= 
ente (2.) Neceſſity of Adtion. 1 of Exiſtence tuo A 
ita very obſcure Idea, and fignifies a Thing is becauſe E 2 — 
bmi be, or becauſe its Not-bei . imply a Action 
| e to 8 Thus od is ſaid to exiſt | 
neceſſarily, or, without any pre-exiſtent Cauſe. Nereſ Ny > 
faty\in this Caſe is oppoſed to 3 Mw po «oi 
only the Being or Exif iftence. of Things, which might : Contingency. - 
not have been, and may ceaſe to be. Neceſſary Exiſi- 
eee is without a Cauſe, and independent ; z* contingent 
Exiftenice is the Effet of a Cauſe, and dependent 
thereon. Again, Neceſſity _ Action is that which is Neceſſity of 
| founded in the Nature of hings, and muſt produce Adios. 
the Cauſe of that 44:07. - This is ſometimes calld Fate. 
Nate or the Fatality of Actions; and is oppoſed to Liberty. _ 
2 or ure * is indeed e to the -- —_— 
and co in a ſpontaneous or voluntary c | 
ar\refufing of what it thinks fit. There are Fi b. fe 
. lowing Biginctions of Neceſlity, vi. (1.) Natural; Natural, Lo- 
this Vater congeals with Cold,” and Ice melts with gica/ and Me- 
| (2.) Logreal ; thus a Concliſion — — Neceſſtty. 
flows\from the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm. *(3.) Moral; 
thus tis morally neceſſary that intelligent Being 
ſhould ' worſhip God; that Virtue * be free, to 
deſerve Reward, c, ö | | 
-2Pofſibility is that Affection of Being, which conſiſts Pofrbilit and 
imchaving all the Ideas which are ſuppoſed to make up Inpeſtbiliy. 
its Nature, ſuch as may be actually united, and have E 
no Iaronſiſtency; as a Mountain of Gold, or a River 
Oil But where Ideas are inconſiſtent: and incompati 
with each other, and can't be united, there — 
ility : As, cold Fire, or ſilent Thunder. I Tmpoſſibles of 
les may be diſtinguiſh d into four Sorts, viz. four Kinds. 
(4:) Metaphyſically or Abſolutely ſo; ins the abſtract as 
Reaſon and Nature of Things, as a fquare Circle, or 
circular Triangle, a thinking Statue, a ſcarlet Sound, a | 
Buſbel of Souls, e. (2. ) Phyfically or Nateralh, Phyfical. 
ii. according to the preſent Laws of Nature; 
three — Bhs a th; a Day in our Latitude hs | | 
Hours long; a pen, Motion, &c. (3.) Morally, Moral. 
i. e. improbable in the higheſt Degree, and which we 
can have no Reaſon to believe; as, that an Atbeiſt 
0 can 
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| i nl happy.; that an Hortentut ſhould 


a Syt 22 logy or Mathematics ; that a 


oilus ſhould forbear Calunmy, and n 
cu Men + roger ks of Merit. (4.) Conditionglly, or 
; 20 which is -render'd :mpoſfible by putting in ſome Con- 


_ dition; as a Tree's bearing Fruit on Suppofition it has | 


| _— 10 Bln, the building/a C afile in the Air, Cc. 
Of Identity, br or the Sameneſt of Being, is that Affection 


| Ty hich conſiſts in one and the ſame Number of Parti- 


cles, of the ſame peculiar Qualities, : which conſtitute 
the E//ence or Nature of a Thing. And if the 
Effences of — be not numerically the fame, and 
have not a Agreement of all their 1 
A Qualities, they are ſaid to be diverſe, and their 
I real a-: Habitude to each other is call'd Diverſity. Identity is 
modal. real, or medal, as it particularly reſpects the Eſſence 
| | or Modet of Beings; though that which reſpects the 
Similitude. — is properly call'd Likeneſs or Similitude ; or 
hen it relates to the Shape or Figure, it is call'd 
Similarity. Similarity 3 if to e Jae it 1 calPd Equality. 
| Equality. On the Seals Di r i in Subſtance of 
Diverſity, Eſſence is call Davy ty; in ty tis Diſs 
Diffimilitude, litude ; in Quantity tis call'd Dif? The point 
Difference. ing out the 
Diſtinctian. Diſtinctiun. _— is a Difference "of 2 
Diſparigx. — the ſame enus, as Yellow, Green, &c. 
hs. rute, &c. are ſaid to be Diſparates. tion is a 
Oppoſe porfſect or total Diſa wh. of S Species 
N both; as Sound and 5 e, Light and Darkneſs, Day 
Contrariety, and Night, &c.. are cala Oppoſites. Contrariety is 
the MSIE the Extremes with reſpect to — Mean, 
toward whi approach in Quality as in Diſtance, 
and wherein — att — Heat and Cola, 
; | Virtue and Vice, Summer and Winter, Morning and 
Contradiction. Night, are call'd Contrarieties. Contradiftion conſiſts 
4 in ſuch a Repu of the Nature of Ideas, as en- 
tirely 15 all all Pobility of Union or Confiftency 
between them; as Power and Impotency, ſomething 
and nothing, ſeeing and not ſeeing, &c. are ſaid to be 
Contradictories, and can't exiſt together. As for the 
common Diviſion of 7dentity 7 peanut meneſs into Gene- 
rical, Special, Numerical or - Individual, Material 
and Formal, the Words themſelves ſufficiently indicate 
noun is meant thereby, 


ifference between two Things, is call'd 


Corruptibility 


1 1 — _——— 1 8 
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Corruptibility is ſuch an Affection of Being; as O/ Corrapti- 
renders it capable of ſuch à Diſdlu tion of the Parts, .bility and In- 
by ſome Cauſe or Agency foreign to its Nature, -corrupribility. 
which deſtroys the proper Nature, State, and Textures: © : 
thereof, and cauſes it to ceaſe to be formally the ſame” 

Being as it was before. Thus the Bodies af Menn, 
being dead, ſuffer Corruption: by being converted into 
Duſt; thas Voad by Fire is turn'd into Aßbes, Tron an n 


into Ruſt, and C to Verdigreaſe by the Principle 


of Corruption. This is an Attribute: of all Corporeat' 

Subſtances ; but ſpiritual \Beings may, for ought we 

know, admit of no ſuch Change or Diſſolutiom of 

Parts, but always continue as well formally as m,ęj 

rially the ſame; and may be therefore ſaid to be incor- 

ruptible'; at leaſt, we muſt allow this Attribute of 

Incorruptibility to Gad, who poſſeſſes all Perfections. 5 
Dep of Exiftence is that Affection, whereby Of Dependency 

no Being can of itſelf have a Power to be, to endure, and Indepen- * 

or to ac, but muſt receive the ſame from ſome other dexcy. 

thing, as its Cauſe productive of it. Thüs all things 


depend primarily on God, and ſecondarily on one ano © ©) 


ther. No Animal can produce itſelf, but depends on 

its Parent, as the pre- exiſtent efficient Cauſe, The ps 
Doctrine of Eguivocal Generation, or Spontaneous Pro- Egui vocal Oe. 
duftion of Things, i. 6. fortuitouſly, and without a zeration ex- 
Cauſe in its own Kind, is utterly falſe, an idle Con- pleded. > 
ceit of ignorant Philoſophers, and the bold Afertion | 
of an impious Atheift, Conſequently, dependency, 

or Being without any pre-exiftent' Cauſe, ean belong + 


only to. a neceſſary and ſelf-exifting Bring, i. e. ss 


Simplicity and Compoſition are the next Affections of Of Simplicity 
Being. Simplicity is defined to be the indiviſible and Compoſe 
Unity of Being, or where all the Ideas of its Nature ion. 
are of one and the ſame efſential Nature and Kind; as 

the Particles of Water, Fire, Air, &c. purely ſuch; 

and theſe conſtitute a moſt pure and ſimple Body, 

which we uſually call an Element. On the contrary, 

Compoſition is that Affection of Being, by which it 

conſiſts of various Ideas f divers Natures; and is 

ſaid to be Eſſential or Accidental, Eſſential Compo- 
ſition is that whereby ſeveral Beings are compounded 

into oe * As Salt-water, a Loaf of Bread, &c. 
Accidental Compoſition is that where ſome Accident is an 
| 2 ; Ingredient 
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fogredient in the in the Idea; as the Idea * e 

BE Als * \ .J. Aan, Ke. I Qyeſtion is whether there be 

a ; . any.  abſalute Simplicity in Corporeal Beings, unleſs in 
cher promary conſtituent: Panticles 3 but of thoſe Aﬀec« 

| tio! haye already taken notice in Lai. 

Of Communi- er. . is that Affection, whereby Beings 


cability, and are e participating of each tither* e e 
Incommunica- Nature; as rat is communicable to: Metals, and 
bility. other Bodies; thus one Man communicates Kinow- 


to another; and the Eyes have à Communication 

= Spirits from the Brain. Plants and Animals 

communicate of one common Nature in each. 

. There, are many dry ſcholaſtic Diſtinctions and Divi- 

© ions, under this Head, to be met with in Af 

which thoſe who think i it worth while may peruſe· 

ſhall only juſt, obſerve here, that Incommunicability — 

be attributed to ſcarcely any Thing but the Infinity of 

God's Perſections, and to mere Non- entity; ; for that 

Which a Perſon has not, he can't communicate 0 
another. 80 

of Creation. | Creation is, that | AﬀeRion of Beings by which i 

| ives its firſt Aale of Exiſtence, or acquires that 

ane 3 . . and Furm. which conſtituta its Nature. Thus 

De World and all Things are ſaid to be created by 

God originally: The Earth was created of a Chaos, 

or Meals, of confuſed Matter; Man was created out of 


nN 4 


the Duſt of the Earth; Vi and Foul out of the 
Water. This is a Power peculiar to God, ſince no 


ing can produce itſelf, but by the ordinary Method 
Generation. Generation 3 which is only a natural Means for 


kh, x * 


SC Io Already. form'd and created, and which have a real 


and ene Exiſtence (tho inviſibly ſmall) i in the 8 2 ed , 


| of both Plants and Animals, as late Diſcoveries: have 
Duerits, ſufficiently made manifeſt. nere (I.) Whether the 
| proper Senſe of the Word Creation, is the making 
Something out of mere Nothing; (2.) Whether that 
does not imply a moſt notorious Contradiction? (3.) 
Whether there is the leaſt Shadow of ſuch. a Notion. 


in the Moſaic Account of the Creation, Gen. i.? (4.) 
Whether Annihilation, or the redueing of a Subſtance 


to mere Nothing, be not equally abſurd, and plainly 


er to nn ä A 5.) * 


continuing, propagating, and multiplying Beings, 


2 


limited, an have no \Boufids,”” All Sh e 


their Duration, and . — ale calPd' Evilern 
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der Matter l. its <p : hece 1 
eternal and uneraat 203 26” ture, pe MH. in My 
« Finite — — eee Naas Of Finite aut 


the Limits vf E arri 1 8 0 
whoſe — — Quantity; Qualities, Poe | 
Operations, and Durations,' are limited or er e ted 


ſcribed within ertain Boünds and Terms, are call'd 5 on 


finite Beings But "thoſe are iuſite; which are 77 


DAISY 64 
# 


e their ies, ate finite; Tothe can't 5 — 
|= rn nite or infinite ; as" Colour, THU, % At 
Ter 


&c. Things are 1nfnite'with reſp 


Etennal, or Sempiternal, as e without B Zinne E ternity, 
ning, without End, or — both as is the Deity, 
whole Exiſtence is abſolutely Simultaneous with regard | 
to the Parts of Time. Some Things are WT: in 
Quantity, and then are ſaid 5 . 

9 — Spate Vet this may be hee „ Inmenſiy. 
for as Space is mere Nihility, and the Limit 

ence; ſo 1 may be ſaid to be the Lint - 
Nihility. Among the abſtraed '' Speculatiohs' of 


 Mathematicians; we find various and Degrees Mathematical 5 


of Infinity, both with regard prot nh and Magni. ja. 
tude, The Arithmetic of Inflites is Known wb ber 


Tyre; the Ana Htude of In ww | 
ſmall. to great, 5 and determi i 
bly: by them, as the Ratio or Proport ion of Ain 1 4 

—— is by People in common. There is 

dium betwean Finite and Infinite'; for what WMW 
call Indefiite, is only that of which! we know not bf neu.. 
Limits. ontaining it” © mmm eee 

Tur Principles of Things are thoſe mary and Of the Pris 
original Springs and Sources from 1 5 receive! ciples of 
their. Eriſtence; as Grapes, Apples, and "Pears ate Things. 
the Principles of Mine, Cyder, and Perry rns 
Minerals, Metals, and Herbs, the the Preh les” of, 1 
Salts, Oils; and many other Chymical and Galenteat” | 
Medicines, Thus Gs the Ain, Aulomc, and . ae 
Rules of Arts and Sciences, are che Princi 9 | 
Knowledge and Wiſdom 3" and Vi Tue, Intere eft, 
faid to be the Principles of many "Human an 
can't thin the Parts or'T ent in in the Ce. 
ſition of Bodies, are with als =o 

0 I ciples; 
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| inlet; they are the Aſantial of Exiſtenee, and not 

| 2. ence productive af Exiſtence; and an Hfect is the 
Product, or Exiſtence teſulting from the Energy of 

che Case. From hence, tis plain, no Being but God 
Primary Cau- can exiſt without a Cauſe: He is the primary Cauſe of 


- all formal Exiftente at leaſt z and all ether Cauſes act 


fettled Laws and Courſe of Nature, and are therefore 
Secondary. callꝰd ſecondary. Cauſes. * gain, Cauſes are Lniuerſal, 
Univerſal. as the Sun, Earth, and Kain, of Plants; Herbs, and 
Particular. Flowers 3 or particular, as the Seeds of particular 
Univacal. _ Plants. Cauſes are call'd Lai vocal, when they pro- 
nA — Effects of — regs * 
Egui vocal produces a young Lion; or Hguiueral, when the 
| | Fa is of a different Nature, as when a Man writes 
Solitary, 2 Book. Again, Cauſes are Salitary, as when a 
Social. Peſtilence de O0/S A City 3! Or; Secial, as when an 
Emanatius. oy Officers and Soldiers conquer it. An emana- 
| tive Cauſe is when the Effect flows without any Action 
to produce it, as Heat or Light from Fire, An 
Efficient, cient Cauſe is that, from whoſe proper Action the 
Jinan ht M d dire reſults; a0. When a Man Meade a Bow, 
or the Bow gives flight to the Arrmu, ot the Xrrow 
Inſtrumental. ſtrikes the Mark. An izſirumental Caiſſe reſpects the 
Nerefſary. Means, as the Knife\.in making a Pan. ee 
| Caufes are ſuch as ever act from a Neceſſity of the 
Nature of Things ; thus r muſt pro- 

duce Shadow or Darkneſs ; Fir- mult neceſſaril 

Contingent. burn, &c. A contingent Gauſe is that which caſua 
© afts, as a Tile falling on a Head. A Cauſe is 
Accidental. accidental when undeſigned, as the Breaking a Win- 
Material, dow by throwing a Stone at a Bird. A material 
+... Cauſe is the Subſtance, as a Gold or Braſs Ring. A 
Formal., formal Cauſe is the Form, as the Roundneſs and cir- 
cular Space of a'Ring, Beſides theſe there are a great 
Number of other Kind and Diviſions of Cauſes; of 
too little Moment to be here inſiſted on, 
Of Natural. THAT is ſaid to be Natural which is made or done 
| according to, or reſults immediately from the ſettled 
Laws, and eftabliſh'd Order and Courſe of Nature, 
which God firſt founded in the general Diſpoſition of 
the Univerſe, and the Conſtitution of Things. Thus 
the Gravitation of Bodies, the Vegetation. of Plants, 
a 13 N 


* 


1 


=} 
1 


887 Pa 


the Pulfation of Arteries, the Generation of Animals,” 


Sfr SF 


cedſſion is ſaid to be broken or interrupted, 


er O NTOLO GOV. uot 
eee. are ſaid to be natural Things. That is faid to be 
Moral, which proceeds from or pertains to Manners, 


 Condntt, and ernmint of reaſonable and ititellis—© © 


gent Beings, endow'd with Preedom of Will, and un- | 
der Obligations to particular Actions of Duty. Thus {7 
Law, Virtue, Vice, Sin, Pardons, Rewards, Pengltres, 
&c. are of a moral Nature. © That is Artificial which | Artificial. 
reſults from the Art, Skill, or Contrivanct of Men; 1 
as, Arms, Statues, Pictures, Houſes, Books, Sg. 


. 7 


Permanency is that State of Being, wherein the Of Perus - = 


 Exiftence is conftant, uninterrupted, and without - nenq. 
Change; as the Poſition of the Sun and Stars in the 


Firmament, the Colour of the Sky, the Body of the L 


Atmoſphere, che Rocks and Mountains of the Earth, — 


&c. which are ſaid to be permanent Things; tho 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, there ean be no ab/ofute, but only ? 


3 Permanency in any corruptible 3 Shy 
Succeſſion is that State of Being, which reſpects the g/- Succeſſion, 
Parts of Time, in which Things of a cognate Nature 
or of the fame Kind, Order, or Line, have their Ex- 


| iſtence, with regard to each other, fo as they may be 


ſaid to be before or after one another, This is either 

immediate or without Intervention of any other; as Inmediate or 
King George II. is the immediate Succeſſor of King Remote. 
George I. Or it is remote, as the preſent King is a c 
remote Succeſſor to William the Conqueror. Again, 5 
with reſpect to the Manner of Succeſſion it is either di- Djreg, Alus 


0 
— * 


rect, as of Perſons in a Stock or Family ; or alter- ate, or Inter- 


nate, as of Day and Night ; or interchangeable, as of changeable. x 


the Strokes in the Changes on Bells, Alſo it is ſaid © 
to be conſtant, when there is no Vacancy of Subjetts in G TY 


any Part of the Line; and when there is, the Suc-' 1,,2,,umed. - 


| Abſolute and Relative Affections of Being are thus Oy 43/1. 
kinga : A Thing is faid to be 57 when it r 
is conſider'd as ſubſiſting by itſelf, excluſive of all 5 
other Ideas of Exiſtence whatſoever, or ſo as if no 
other Being was any more concern'd in the Specula- 
— So than if 5 did _ Sony _ __ = . _—_ 
tive Affection, or Relation of Being, is the Reſpect pain 
or Habitude, which two or more Things have to one „ 


CJ 


. 


: WY 


another, in regard of ſome common Property or Af- 
finity of their Natures, Thus Paternity and Sonſbip, 


Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs and Smallneſs, are relative Ideas ;. ſo Father | 


and Son, a Part and a:Hhole, the Beginning, Middle, 

and End, are relative Terms, In Relations, the Sub- 

Relate and jet thereof, or Thing ſpoken of, is call'd the Relate ; 

and the other Term, to which the Subject relates, is 

Correlate. call'd'the Correlate. Thus if we ſpeak of a Father, 

he is the Subjæct or Relate, and the Sor is the Corre- 

late; but if we ſpeak of a Son, the Son is the Relate 

odr Subject, and the Father is the Term or Correlate. 

Relations. Relations are (1.) Natural ; as Root and Branch, Fa- 

Natural. ther and Children, &c. (2.) Moral; which reſpects 

Meral. a Law, or Rule of Action, as Good and Evil, Rewards 

Reciprocal: and Penalties, &c. (3) Reciprocal, or Synonymous ; 

as Couſins, Neighbours, Partners, Ballances, &c. (4.) 

Non-reciprocal Non-reciprocal; as Cauſe and Effeft, King and Sub- 

| Real. jefts, &c. (5.) Real; in Things which do really 

Mental. exiſt, as Maſter and Scholar, (G.) Mental; which 

are made only by the Mind ; as Genus.and Spectes, the 

| are Ideas, and mental Signatures of Things, as 
" Wards, Terms of Art, &c. a 

Subject and Adjunt are next to be conſider'd ; the 

and Agjun?. Subject is the Subſtance of any Exiftence with all the 

Eſſentials thereof; the Adjuncts are ſome accidental 

. Medes, not neceſſary to the Exiſtence of the Subject; 

but are only certain Appendices or Circumſtances 

thereof; as Time, Place, Light, Cloathing, Situation 

of other Things or Perſons, and the Concomitant, An- 

+...  Tecedent, or Conſequent Events, When we, conſider 

Of Obje2:. Things as the Subjects of Occupation, Operation, Sci- 

"> pe RPA 1 Senſe, &c. they are then call'd Objetts ; 

Immediate. and are of ſeveral Sorts, viz. (I.) Immediate; as the 

| Mords and Pages of a Book are of a Student's Occu- 

Mediate. pation. (2.) Mediate; as his Library of Books. (3.) 


Remote. Remote; as Notions, Arts and Sciences, which are 
Common.” taught by thoſe Books. Again, they are (4.) Common; 


gas the Size, Figure and Motion of Bodies are common 
I to the two different Senſes of Sight and Feeling: Or, 
Proper. 85 Proper; as Colours are to the Sight only. Laſtly, 
Material. Jbjects are (b.) Material; as the Body of a Man is 
Formal. of Anatomy, Phyſic and Surgery; or, (7.) Formal ; as 
Diſſedting, Curing or Healing of the Body, conſtitute 

| the farmal Objects of thoſe three Arts. 
Of Number. Number is that Affection of Being, wherein many 
ſingle, diſtinct, and ſeparate Subſtances are conſidered 
| as 


5: + 
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as ſuch and ſuch a Quotient of Men, Trees, Hauſes, | 


like Kind; and it is either /mple or compound as to 


Union is that whereby 8 or more Things become 


! g 


or 1 HG 5 194 | 
x5 exiſting together, and making one Idea in the Minds | 


& c. When ſeveral Numbers are added, multiplied, or. 
divided, the Reſult is call'd the Sum, Product, and, 

uotient, reſpectively. Number is ſaid to be diſcrete. — 55 

uantity'; as Magnitude is call'd continued Quantity. crete. 

umber is finite, indefinite, or infinite, as well as ay: 
nitude. See Unity, &c. 

Order is that Affection of Being, wherein one Order, * 
Thing is conſider'd as exifting before, together with, | 
or after another Thing, and therefore may be ſaid to 3 
be prior, ſimultaneous, or poſterior to it. Order is fix- 5 | 
fold, via. (1.) Of Nature; thus the Father is before EY Nah ; 
the Son. (32. 3 Of Jimmie; 5 thus Spring Is before . Time« + 3 FT . 
Summer, and Autumn after it. (3.) Of Place; as the. place. ; 
Horſe is before the Cart. (4.) Of Dignity ; as * Digniy. 1 
King is before a Duke. (5.) Of Science; thus a Line Science. 94 
muſt be known before an Angle. (6.) Of Number; Number. | 
as the Fourth is next in order before the Ji ifthy and ofe | 


ter the Third. | - 
Dime, as conſider'd by Ontologi ifs, i is that Part of o Times » 
Duration, which terminates the Interval of the Ex- dN 


iſtence of Things; or, if conſider'd phy/ically, is what 
we call ſucceſſive Duration; and is divided into the 
Paſt, the Preſent, and the Future, as is well known. 
See more of this under Philoſaphy; and concerning, | 
the Meaſures, and Civil Diviſions of it, under the. ' | 
Title of Chronolegy. W 
Ubiety is a Term uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual Be- Of wo dr 
ings, as Locality is with regard to corporeal ones, and. Locality, .. 
is the very ſame Thing, viz. that Part of Space which: 
circumſcribes the Exiſtence of Things at any given 
Moment of Time, and is commonly call'd their - 
Place, See Space farther explain'd under Philoſophy. Place, ay 
Place is the Situation of Bodies, and is two-fold, viz. - 
8 .) Abſclute, which is that Part of Space any Rx Is two-fold, + 
ls up or poſſeſſes, confider'd ſimply in itſelf. (2.) 4b /clute an 
Relative, which is that Situation any Being has with Relative. 
reſpect to other quieſcent Bodies around it. 
Unity is that Affection whereby any Thing ſubſiſts 95 Unit and 
fingly and alone in our Minds, from all others of a. Union. . 


* 
x 


the Subſtance exiſting ; as ene Flower, or one Neſegay.. 


one, 
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one, or are ſo conſider d; as Metals, in Fufion, run 
together, and make one Subſtance ; thus States unite 
under one Government. Unity and Multiplicity, 
Singularity and Plurality, are Oppoſites, and nearly of 


the ſame Signification in the like Terms of each. 


Verity or Truth is divided by Ontologits into, (1. ) 


Metaphyſical Truth, which conſiſts in a perfect Con- 


formity of a Being te the divine Intellett or Idea, 


Of — 
or Bonity. 


Metaphyſical. 


vey' d his 


Natural. 
Artificial. 
Moral. 


Perfection 
abhat. 


Of Signs, &c. 


Natural. 
Divine. 


Human. 


which is the grand Pattern of all created Beings. 
(2:) ve var or Natural Truth; which is when a 
hin all the Effentials requiſite to its Nature, as 


pure Gold is ſaid to be true Gold. (3.) Logical Truth; 


as when Words are conformable to their Ideas, or 


| Propoſitions to the Things intended. (4.) Ethical or 
Moral Truth; as when our Words or Actions agree 
with our Thoughts, and our Deeds to our Words; 


the firſt is call'd Sincerity, the latter Veracity. 


_ » Goodneſs or Benity is defined to be the Convenience 


or Agreement of Things with the Law and Standard 
of their Nature, ſo that they poſſeſs all Qualities ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer the Deſign thereof. This is alſo 
(I.) Metaphyſical ; as when Things are agreeable to 
the Will ; od, and anfiver his Deſigns. So he ſur- 

orks, and behold they were very good. 
(2.) Phyfical or Natural ; when they are capable well 
to anſwer their natural End ; as Corn, when fit for 
Seed or Food ; fo Air, when fine, pure, and fit for 
Breathing, (3.) Artificial, as things are made or 


done near or agreeable to the Standard of Perfection; 


as good Writing, a good Picture, Clock, &c. (4.) Me- 


ral, which when it relates to Man is called Virtue, 


or Religion when it has a Regard to God. When 
Truth and Goodneſs both unite in Things, it is called 
Perfection; when either are wanting in any Degree, 

the Being is imperfect. | | „ 
Signs, Repreſentations and Denominations of Things 
are reckon'd among the Mental relative Affections of 
Being; but how juſtly I am not here to examine. 
Signs are the Reſemblances of ſome outward real Be- 
ings, which are thereby repreſented to our Minds. 
Sigus are of various Kinds, as (1,) Natural, as a Beard 
is of Manhood. (2.) Divine; which is by God's 
Appointment, as the Euchariſt of the Death of Chriſt. 
(3.) Human, or appointed by Men; as Livery to de- 
| note 


note ok Men's Servants. - (4.) Pigneratitiaus, or Pigneratitions = 
mere 29 


cel in critical and polite Literature, 
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tens or Pledges, which do not repreſent. te 
Thing in itſelf; as the Rainbow is a Token which 
is only to ſhew and aſſure us, that the World will not 


any more be drowned. (5.) Antecedent, as profuſe Ma- Antecedent: 
nagement is of approaching Poverty. (6. ] 


rer e Sar ol Concomitant, 
tant, as Shivering is of an Ague preſent. © (J.) Con- g 
ſequent, as a Funeral is of Death. (8.) Menarial, as 82 4 
a funeral Ring is of a Perſon deceaſed, (g.) Common- Commonſira- 
rative, as a Tomb of a Perſon buried there. (10.) iwe. 
Neceſſary and certain, as the Morning Star is of the Neceſſary: 
riſing Sun. (11.) Contingent and probable, as Prudence Contingent. 
and Induſtry are probable Signs of a Man's thriving in 


the 8 (12.) Prognoſtic, Diagnoſtic, &c. Signs Prognoftic,&& 


| have been already explain'd in Phy/ic. Beſides theſe, 
there are various Symbolical Signs and Repreſentations 


of Things invented and uſed by Arti/ts ; as the Cha- i 
rafters of Algebra, Muſic, and other Arts and Pro- To I 
Tr1s Compendium of Ontology, tis hoped, will be Ontology re: 


- ſufficient to ſhew that this is not a dry and unneceſſary commended. 


Science; as it is too much reputed : but, on the con- 


. trary, that it is an excellent and uſeful one ; as it ſup- 


plies us with juſt Notions and true Diſtinctions and 
Differences of Things, in regard of which it merits 
the firſt Place in the Order of Sciences, and ought to 
be well digeſted in the Minds of all ſuch as would ex- 


Poetry def d. & 
4 Poet, who. A 0 


A Poetaſter. 


Verſe defin'd. 
Metre, what. 


Rhyme, what. 


and that is a Diſgrace. Accordingly 


rather the 3 of 3 . 
a Poet is he who hath this Art, H 
* Es 4 of Skill in its genuine Perfection. and 
>» others who write Verſes are pane Ver- 


8 fihiers, - Poetaſters, or Paultry Rhymers; all which are 


erms of Reproach, and imply, that he who does 
not write good Verſes, muſt L write bad ones 3 
orlear adviſes, | 


- Rather be Maſon, ('tis an uſeful Art) 

Than a dull Poet : For that Trade accurſt 

. Admits no Mean betwixt the bet and . | 
In other Sciences, without Diſgrace 

A Candidate may fill a ſecond Place : 

But Poetry no Medium can admit, 

No Reader ſuffers an tndiff*rent Wit. 


Ver "ſe, eſpecially Engliſh Verſe, is compoſed of Ae 
and Rhyme. Metre is when every Line is confined to 
a certain Number of Syllables, (as ten, eight, or 
ſeven, commonly) and the Words ſo placed that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch peculiar Syllables as 
make a Sort of Harmony to the Ear. And Rhyme is 
the Similitude or 'Likeneſs of Sound in the laſt Syl- 
lables, (or thoſe next 'the laſt) of every two 00 
every other Eine. As thus, 


The Power that miniſters to God's Decrees, 

And executes on Earth what he foreſees, 

Call'd Providence, er Chaxoe, or fatal Sway, 

3 with 8 or finds or makes her 
ay 


In theſe Lines the twe Ek Syllables in Order of 


_ Every two Lines ſound alike, and 2 are ſaid to 


rhyme 


J 


Of POETRY. 


rhyme together; but in the following the penultimate 


Syllables, or thoſe next the laſt, rhyms ER 
an.. As, 


2 2 
eo 
N * 
0 : f - 


Double Rymc. 


"Tip al for Women, Painting, Rhyming, Drink» | 
„ tan thouſand Freaks which died in Thx. 5 


ing. 


Or thus; 


When Pulpit, 8 Fecleſiaſtick; 
Was beat with Fiſt inſtead of a Stick, 


| Trrrt are ſome Verſes fond to Fo treble 
Riyme, or wherein, the Antepenult, or third Syllables 


from the laſt in every two Lines do rhyme; but as 


this is not worthy ractice, fo it is not worthy 
1 


Some Verſes rhyme to each other alternately; 3 As, 


Howeer tis well that while Mankind 
Through Fate's fantaſtic Mazes errs, 


They can imagin'd Pleaſures find, 


To combat againſt real Cares. 
Fancies and Notions we purſue . | 
Which ne'er had Being but in Tbought, 
And, like the doating Artiſt, wooe 
The Image we ourſelves have wrought. 


A Stanza, or Staff of Verſes, is an entire Strain, 


or compleat Period in Verſe: As, a Navin of three 
Lines. 


Thou had'ſt a Being ere the World was made, 


Nothing, thou elder Brother ev'n to Shade! | 
And (well-fix d) art alone of ending not afraid. 


A Stanza of four Verſes. 


She ne'er faw Courts, but Courts conkd _ undone 
With untaught Looks, and an unpractis'd Heart; 
Her Nets the moſt-prepar” d could never ſhun, 
For Nature ſpread them in the Scorn of Art. 


Treble Rhyme, 


A Stanza of 
Verſes, what 


© ae Tax 


* 11 Of POE TR v. 
V Number of Tux Senſe ſhould always be finiſh'd in the Stanza ; 
Verſes. a Stanza in Engliſh Poetry cannot conſiſt of leſs than 
three, and has ſeldom more than twelve Verſes, ex- 
cept in Pindarick Odes, where the Stanzas vary very 
much. 
An Ode or AN Ode or Song i is a certain Nu ber of Stanzas 
Song, what. more or leſs, and is proper to the Lyric 2 or 
| © that which was made and ſet to the Lyre or Tho. 
A Poem de- A Poem is a compleat and finiſh'd Piece of ry, 
In d. or any Compoſition in Verſe, 
Blank Verſe Blank Poetry or Verſe is that which has no 
or Poetry. but only Metre, Harmony of Syllables, and a Ahe. 
ful Cadence of the Accents. As thus in Milton e 8 


— ſaw the riſing Birth 

Of Nature from the unapparent Deep. 

I ſaw when at his Word this formleſs Maſs, 

The World's material Mould, came to an Hino; ; 
Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt Infinity confin'd ; 

Till at his ſecond Bidding, Darkneſs fied, Lap 
Light ſhone, and Order from Diſorder (pryng. 


Of Poetical 8 83 and Feet and Place, may be un- 
Numbers, derſtood as follows: In Poetry (eſpecially in the Latin, 
Feet andPlace. Greek, &c.) Syllables are diſtinguiſhed, according to 
Long and Quantity, into Long and Short : The Jong Syllable hath 
Sore Syllables. this Mark —, the ſhort one this ,; and a certain 

Number of theſe long and ſhort Syllables make a Foot, 
Pactic Foot or or the Poetical Feet of a Verſe. The Place or Region | 
Feet. of a Foot in a Verſe is its Situation in regard of the 
Beginning; as the Second, Fourth, Sixth, are call'd 
* Poetic Places, even Places; the Firſt, Third, Fi ifth are callꝰd * 
or unequal Place. | 


Poetic Feet, Or Feet ſome be of two Gabler, ſome of three, 


and their as here follow. 


Kinds. A Spondee, two Long, | as bd 
A Foot of £09 ) Pyrrhic, two Short, « | 
Syllables is Trachee, one Long and one Ghent,” - - o Witer 


four fold. * one Short and one Long, Delight 
A Moloſs, three Long, 39 | 

A Foot of three Tribrach, three Short, 2 

Syllables. S Datyl, one Long and two Short, v , Poutrp. 


(Auapeſi, two Short and one Long, v v - Domineer. 
W 


\ 


1 


Wx have no Englib ſingle Words which have the OE Tan 
Quantity of the Spondee, Pyrrhic, - Molgſe, and Tri- 
brach ;, and accordingly I have left their Places vacant. - 
And indeed in Engliſh. Poetry, there is very ſmall 
Variety of Feet, the Jambic being as it were ſole 
Regent of our Verſe; according to Mr. Brightland : 


| . | i 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's T emper ſhows, 


In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. 5 
Bur as ſome Variety is to pleaſe, our 


Poets, maugre the Genius of their Tongue, do very 
3833 admit ſometimes a Trochee, ſometimes a 
attyl, &c. into their Compoſitions. As the ſame 
Author proceeds: E 
Two Syllables our Engliſp Feet compoſe, 
But Quantities diſtinguiſh them from Proſe : 
By long and ſbort in various Stations plac'd 
Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd, 
With fort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 
But theſe to vary is the Poet's Praiie ; 
For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt: 
Dryden to this Variety was juſt, 


Ir a Verſe conſiſts of fix Places or Feet, tis call'd The Kinds of 
an Hexameter Verſe ; of this Sort were all the Com- Yerſe, © 
poſitions of Latin and Greek Heroic Poetry, as the | 

neiad and Tliad. But if the Verſe has but five Feet, 

tis calld Pentameter. If a Verſe abounds moſtly 
with Iambics, tis calld Iambic Verſe ; and thus it is 
named in reſpect of the other Feet. Es | 

Or the ſeveral Kinds of Feet above ſet down, the Of he differ- 
Spondee and the Dattyl are the moſt confiderable, as ent Natures 
being the Meaſures uſed in the Heroic Verſe by Homer, and Qualities 

: Virgil, &. Theſe two Feet are of egual Time (for of the ſeveral 
| * two ſhort Syllables are equal to one long. one) but of Kinds of Feet, 
different Motion, The Spondee has an even, firong, 
and ſteady Pace, which may be compar'd to a Trott. 

But the Motion of the Dactyl is briſe, and reſembles 

the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted Dai!!! ” 

is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly Trott, and a Motion = - 

>= og to excite and enrage. The lambic is alſo of a 9 

ight and ſprightly Nature. The Trochee is of a con- 
„ 977 4 trary 


rr E 


7 
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* 


| trary one, ft to expreſs weak and Tanguid Motioiis ; 


as all thoſe Meaſures which move from long to ſhort 
 Syllables, The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, 


as the Molſs is flow and heavy. The Verſe is gene- 
rally fo order'd by the ſeriful Poet, that it in ſome 
meaſure expreſſes the very Nature and Modes of the 


Subject, by the Number and Sound of the Feet and 


Of the Kinds 
of Poetry. 


ſyllable Poetry is, he faith, 


Syllables. This Mr. Pope gives an elegant Inſtance of, 
when, to ſhew how heavy and dull the French Mono- 


And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 
Which Line- is an Inſtance of what he reproves 5 for 


there are indeed ten Monoſyllable Words, which ſeem 


to creep heavily through the Line, and make it dull 
and fat. & DV + 


THERE are various Kinds of Poetry conſtantly in 


Uſe ; the Subject, peculiar Characters, and a Poetica! 


Deſcription of the moſt conſiderable Sorts, I ſhall 
give the Reader from Mr. Brightland, Boileau, &c. 


And firſt 


of BUCOLICS, or PASTORAL. 


Of Bucolic, ov Trx1s fort of Poetry is call'd Paſtoral, becauſe it 
Paſtoral ; and is an Imitation of a Ty rer Life, or that of Rural 


Georgics, 


 Nymphs and Swains. 


| is alſo call'd Bucolics from 
the Cow-herds,, &c. which were the Subject of their 
Employment: As Georgzcs are Poems ſo call'd from 


Huſbandry and Agriculture, the Subjects about which 


they are employ d. 
The Paſforal that ſings of happy Swains, 


'And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and 

Should through the whole diſcover ev'ry where 

Their true Simplicity and pious Air; 

And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 

Unpractis'd Plainneſs, Innocence and Truth, 
As a fair Nymph, when riſing from her Bed, 

With e Diem defies pot hr Head 5. 

K T Hat, 


i / 
tf 
al 
at 
Ip 


0 


| %%% 
But, without Gold, or Pearl, or ceflly Scents; ;, | 
Gathers from neighb'ring Fields her Ornaments: 
Such, lovely. im its Dreſs, but plain withal, - |. 
Ought to appear a-perfet-Poafforak on 
Its Style muſt ſtill be natural and claar, 
And Elegance in every Part appear; 
Its humble Method nothing has of Fierce, 
But hates the Rattling of a lofty Verſe, 
There native Beauty pleaſes and excites | 
And never with har/b Sounds the Ear affrights. * 
Oppos d to this another, law in Style, 
Makes Shepherds ſpeak a Language baſe and wile : 
His Writings flat and heavy, without Sound, 
Kiſſing the Earth, and creeping on the Ground. 
Lach Paſtoral a little Plat muſt own, 
Which as it muſt be ſimple, muſt be ne 
With ſmall Digreſſions yet it will diſpenſe, 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe. 5 
The Paſtoral admits of Yows.and Praiſe, 
Of 3 i r ex — Mirth and Foys, 
Co tulations, Singi » Riddles, Feſts, 
Of Parables, / PW and the 4 5 at 
In Paſtorals to know what Rules are right, 
For Guides take Virgil, and read Theocrite; - 
Be their ju/# Writings, by the Gods inſpir d, 
Your conflant-Pattern, practis d, and admir'd. 
By them alone you'll eaſily comprehend 


How Poets, without Shame, may condeſcen 


* 


of - 


To ling of Gardens, Fields, of Flowers and Fruit, 
To ſtir up A tk and to tune the Flute. | 
This of their Writings is the Grace and Flight, 


Their Niſings lofty, yet not out of Sight, 
Of E LEO 


Ax Elegy is a mournful Poem, a funeral Song or Of Elegy, and 
Ditty; 92 invented _ the 23 a Friend, 75 — 
the Coyneſs or Cruelty of a Miſtreſs; and to expreſs He 
all other plaintive, mournful and melancholy Subjects 
and Themes. In Elegy the Paſſions of Grief, De- 
ſpair, Reſentment, &c. ought to predominate. The 
Strains ſhould abound with frequent Commiſerations, 
 Complainty, Exclamations, and ſhort and proper 
fi EG A Digreſſions, 


Of the Lyric. 


Of POE TRY. 
Digreſſims. The Meaſure ſhould be Heroic Verſe, as 
the moſt ſolemn.” The Sentiments and Numbers 
ſhould be Joft and ſwert; the Diction, neat, clean, 


„ ingenuout and open, plain, madeſt, tender, full of 
= Fections and the Pathetic. . Or thus binge 


A 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, ; 

It mourns with flowing Hair at fun'ral Pile, 
It paints the Lover's Torments and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs fatters, threatens, or invites. 
But well thofe Raptures if you'd let us ſee, 
You muſt know Love as well as Poetry. 

The Model of this Poem ſhould be made, 
And every Part of all its Structure laid, | 
And all directed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend, { 
And all concerted &er one Line be pen'd. 

No glitt'ring Points, nor any nice Conceit, 
Should load the Elegy with foreign Weight; 
Paſlion and Nature here avow their Right, 

And with Difdain throw back that mean Delight, 

Remember that the Diction ev'ry where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous and clear, 

Corredt; the Manners all along expreſs, 
In ev'ry Place the * {ill confeſs, 

No cutting off the Votuels muſt be found, 

For that deſtroys its ſmooth and flowing Sound. 


 MorzovrR Apoftrophes, or Addreſſes to Things 
or Perſons ; Proſopopeia's, or feigned Perſons; Allu- 
ions to Sayings ; Examples from the Like and Unlike, 
and Contraries ; | ſometimes Compariſons, and above 
all, ſome Signification of Antiquity, beautify and 
adorn this Poem. | | 


The L T RIC. 


| Tars is diſcern'd and diſtinguiſn'd from all other 


Parts of Poetry by a peculiar Suavity or Sweetneſs, 


which is its Characteriſtic. In this Sort of Poetry 
(ſays the Jeſuit Pontan) the Poet applies himſelf en- 


tirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by 3 and 


the Variety of the Verſes, and the exguiſite _ 


© 


- 


By | 4 / * . | 
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of the Diction, in the Beauty and agreeable Cadence 


of the Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things moſt 

delightful in their Natures . 

' Ta E Subject, or Subſtance rather, of Lyric Poetry Lyric Poetry 

is Song or Ode. The Ode originally had but one con ft in Ode 
ong. 


Strophe or Stanza ; but was at laſt divided into three or | 
Parts, Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. For as the The Parts of 

Prieſts went round the Altars, chanting the Praiſes of ©» Ode 
the Gods in Verſe; ſo they call'd their firſt Turning Strapbe, 4nti- 


to the Left Strophe, and their Returning on the Richt /792%e, and 
they call'd Antiftrophe ; and the Verſes * they cAllꝰd Epode. 


Ode and Antode : At laſt, ftanding before the Altar, 
they ſang the reſt, which they call'd the Epode. The 
Greeks calld thoſe Odes, which were ſet to Inſtruments, 

as the Lyre, Pſaltery, &c. Pſalms ; and the Singing P/alms and 
them, P/almody ; but thoſe Songs or Odes wherein they Fſalmody. 
ſang the Praiſes of their Gods, they call'd Hymns, and Hymns and 


the Chanting them, Hymnody Hymnedy. 
Sweetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Ode, | i 

Ev'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of God, 555 Py pow 

To Heav'n it mounts in its ambitious Flight, of # . 


And mongſt the Gods and Heroes takes Delight. 
Variety of Numbers ſtill belong | 
To the ſweet Melody of Ode or Song. 
Th Expreſſion ſhould be eaſy, Fancy high; | 
That ſhould not ſeem ta creep, nor this to fly: g 
No Words tranſpos' d, but in ſuch Order all, | 
That tho' hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 
No uſeleſs Line in Odes can find a Place, 
Nor a repeated Word appear with Grace. 
But obſcene Words for ever give Offence, 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. | 
The generous Style from Price Rules of Art 
With Grace and brave Diſorder may depart, 


The PINDARIC Ove. 


\  'Tn1s Sort of Ode is calld Pindaric, from the In- Of Pixdaric 
ventor Pindar, an antient Grecian, whom Alexander Verſe. 
eſteem'd ſo much, that when he deſtroy'd the City 
Thebes, he ſpared only Pindar and his ay of all 
the Inhabitants, This Sort of Ode is employ'd in all 


manner 


2 , e 4 4 
7 N 7 


5 rere 

manner of Subjects, Pleaſant, Grove, Amarme,' H- 
roic, Philoſophical, Moral, ; Sora : C was the 
firſt who introduced this Sort of Pagtry into our 


Tongue; and his firk Stanze of his Ode on Liberty, 
is both, a good Deſcription, and proper idea of this 


Kind of Ode, which is as follows. 


4s Example II Life ſhould a well-order'd Poem be, 


of Cowley'"s. F 


Of Setyre. 


its Matter. 


In ͤ which he only hits the White . 
is; Who joins true Profit with the beſt Delight; 
Ihe. more bereic\ Strain" let others'taks, | 

Mine the Pindaric Way I'll make: | 
The Matter ſhall be grave, the Numbers loſe and 


| | ( free. 
It ſhall not keep one ſettled Pace of Time, 
In the ſame Tune it ſhall not always chime, 


Nor ſhall each. Day juſt to his Neighbour rhyme. 
A thouſand Liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, + 
And yet ſhall manage all without Offence, 
Or to the Sweetneſs of the Sound, or Greatneſs. ” -7 
. 7 wa ' (venſe. 
Nor ſhall it ever from ane Subject flart, 
Nor ſeek Tranſitions to depar : 
Nor its ſet Way o'er Stiles and Bridges make, 
Nor thro? the Lanes a Compaſs take, 
As if it fear'd ſome "Treſpaſs to commit, 
When the wide Air's a Road for it. 


So the Imperial Eagle does not ſtay | 
Till the whole Garcaſs he devour 
That's fall'n into his Power; Þ 
As if his gen'rous Hunger underſtood _ 
T hat he can never want Plenty of Food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful Blood, 
And to freſh Game flies chearfully away, 
To Kites and meaner Birds he leaves the 2 
(Prey. 


„ 


Satyre is a free, joceſe, witty, and ſharp Poem, ſe- 


verely inveighing againſt Vice, and all corrupt Man- 
ners and Perſons, and in ſhort, whatever deſerves our 


Laughter or Abhorrence. The Matter therefore of 


Satyre is Turpitude; its Manner, Invective; * ” 


nn > op we oem. 


| (ECBO EM. 2 
End, Shame. Satyre inveighs againſt and derides te 
Shthful, the Paraſite, the Loquacious, the Ingrate ful. 
the Libidinous, Drunkards, the 'avaricious Uſurers, | 
Brav#'s, Robbers," Adulterers, &c. Sutyre is the Phy- ee 
fician of a diſtemper d Mind, and endeavours the Cure / 

by bitter and unſavory, yet ſalutary Applications ; if 

the Diſorder continues, it acts chirurgically, cuts, cau- 

terizes, and ſpares not. | | She | 

Tu Ar Satyre-bs juſt, it ought to be general and Qualit. 
true ; otherwiſe it degenerates into a Libel, or ſcurri- e 
lous Lampoon, and accountable to the Law. It ought 
to be ſlrong, and to ſtrike poiverfiully; and the Style - 


zr ͤ⁵ͥw᷑u — * a. 
* 


| and Manner muſt be manly and ſmooth. 
8 1 2a - it 1 


a and Nite of er Sort and Kind, „ e UU, 4 
| That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe the Mind; ” 4 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, | BY 


| To Biting Satyre's Province do relate. 
The Shothful, Paraſite, affected Fol, 
” Th' Ingrateful and the pert Toquacious Tool, 
The Luffful, Drumtard, th' avaricios Slave, 
The n%/y Brave, and the tricking Knave, 
| Satyre by wholeſome Leſſons would reclaim, 
And heal their Vices to ſecure their Fame. ix 5 N 0 
The Latin Writers decently neglect, | „ e 
But modern Readers challenge pur Reſpect; | 85 
And at immadeſt Writings take Offence, 
If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 
Satyre ſhould be from all Obſceneneſs free, 
Not impudent, and yet preach Madeſty. 
Our Freedom in our Poetry we ſee, 
That Child of Foy, begot by Liberty; 
But, vain Blaſphemer, tremble when you chuſe 
_ God for the Subject of your 1mprous Muſe + 
At laſt, the Fe/ts which Libertines invent 
4 Bring the lewd, Authors to juſt Puniſhment. 
. Tho' Vice and Folly be keen Satyre's Aim, 
It ſhould not on their Natures here declaim.* 
ä Good Satyre comes not but from Men of Senſe, 
2 Mit, and Sagacity, and Eloquence. | 


" 


- Of good Addreſs, and ſuch a Porgnancy Z 
r As may confift with Mirth and Pleaſantry. 

f A Satyre knows no Parts; but on our Sins 

p  Abruptly falls, or gradually begins: 5 1 
a ut 


te, 
n Pp 


Of Comedy, 
and Dramatic 
Poetry. 
Drama, æubat. 


But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the hole, 
| Which mult its Wordt, — — too, controul. 


Let fleruing Language utter all you ſa _  - 
| 3 ſharpeſt 7 - ts convey, 


COMEDY is one of the great Parts of Drama- 

tic Poetry, or that which is afed on a Stage, in the 
Manner of a Play: A Drama being any Poetry acted 
by Perſons on a Stage, and is call'd a Play. This is 
the moſt uſeful, difficult, as well as the moſt delightful 
Sort of Poetry; of which, as I ſaid, Comedy is one 
great Part, Comedy is an agreeable Imitation or Re- 
preſentation of the Actions, urs, and Cuſtoms of 
common Life. Its End is to deride Vice and Folly, 


and to recommend Virtue, not ſo much by Deſcrip- 


We Parts of » 


Comedy, frue. 
Prologue. 


Protaſis. 


| Epitaſis. 
Cataſtafis. 


Cataſtrophe. 


tion as perſonal Action; that Spectators may ſee and 
be aſham'd of the Baſeneſs and Deformity of Vice, in 
the Aions and Perſons of others, which they do not 
mind or regard in themſelves. | CA HS 
COMEDY. has five Parts, viz. (I.) The Pro- 
logue, which is a Speech made to the SpeRators before 
the Play begins; wherein the Poet is commended, the 
Objections anſwer'd, the Argument of the Play de- 
clared, &c. (2.) Protaſis; this is the firſt Part of the 
Play, in which the Sum of the whele: Matter is related 
and propoſed, but the End is not yet diſcover'd : This 
is contain'd in the firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond Aci 
alſo. (3.) Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, wherein 
the Play grows warmer, the Deſign, or Action, or Plot 
draws on and thickens, and you ſee ſomething pro- 
miling. (4.) Cataſtaſis is the full Vigour and State 
of the Plot, which is now brought to its greateſt 
Height; but here your Eæpectation is deſtroy d, and 
the Action embroiPd in new Troubles. (5. ) Cata- 
ftrophe, or the Diſcovery or Unravelling the Plot; here 
you ſee all Things ſettling again on their firſt Foun- 
dation, and terminate in an unexpected happy 1ſue. 
This employs the fifth, and ſometimes both the fourth 
and fifth Acts of the Play, for there are never more 
nor leſs than five Acts. hh > 
| HE 
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Tux Plot or Fable is the Subject Matter of the The Plet or 
Drama, or Play: An Ad is a Part of the Fable, Fable of the 
which contains divers Actions according to the Diver- Drama, 
ſity. of the Parts: And the Scene is a Part of an 4, Wt. 
wherein. two or more Perſons are. diſcourſing and 
acting together. As to the 4 75 Manners, Senti- 
ments, Diction, &c. ſee the following Verſes. _ 


Jo four e zntial Things waffign a Part, The Fable, 


In every Comedy that's writ with Art: Manners, Ser- 
The Fable, proba Sentiments are theſe,  _ timents a 
And proper Diction that muſt all expreſs. _ Diction. 


The Fable is the Plot that is deſign d 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind; _ 

But without Manners theſe. cannot be drawn, + 
In them the 'Temper and the Humour's ſhown, 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 

The Diction is the Language that does ſhow 

In Words, the Sentiments which from them flow. 
Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, | 

Whether an honeft Servant, or a Cheat, 

Or one whoſe Blood boils in his youthful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, ; 

Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Huſbandmen : _ 

Boys muſt not have th' ambitious Cares of Mex, 

Nor Aden the weak Anxieties of Age. 

Expoſe no ſingle Fep, but lay the Load 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad. 

The other Way is Vulgar 3 oft we ſee 

A Fool derided by as great as He: 

Ill Poets thus will one poor Fop devour ; 

But to collect, like Bees, from ev'ry Flower 
Ingredients to compoſe the precious Juice, 
Which ſerves the World Yor Pleaſure and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction will our Faveur find, | 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 

None can with their ix d Characters diſpenſe ; 

Fools ſin, if they pretend to Wit or Senſe. 

The Merchant, Soldier, Student, Miſer, Beau, 

In their Demeanour, what they are, muſt ſhow. _ 
That filly Thing, Men call Sheer-Wit, avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeouſly is cloyd. 

Humour is all, Wit ſhould 3 brought 
Jo turn agreeably ſome proper Thought, 8 
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Of Tragedy. © TRAGEDY is the moſt ſublime and uſofal of 

all Dramatic Poefy In this the Calamities of illu- 

rious Perſons are acted by dramatic Perſons,” to the 

The End and End that the Minds of the Audience may be affected 

Defign theraf. with Pity, Mercy, Terror, &c. and be made aware 

bod of the diſaſtrous Oecuſions of thoſe Tragical Events, 

which are the Sub/tance of the Play. In a Tragedy 

tis not abſolutely neteſſary there ſhould be hiorical 

Truth, but there muſt always be a Probability. There 

The Unities of ate three Unities in Tragedy : (1.) The Unity of Action; 

Aion, the Action muſt always be one, and not all the Actions 

of a Man's Life; this muſt be entire, and have a 

Beginning, Middle, and End; and the Whole of 

ſuch, a Nature, as is apt to excite Pity, Terror, and 

Time, to refine the Paſſtons in general. (2.) The Unity of 

Time; which Critics di about notwithſtanding ; 

ſome allowing but four or five Hours, ſome ten, others 

fifteen, and Dryden twenty-four, for the Time of the 

and Place, Action. (3.) The Unity of Place; which requires 

but ane Scene throughout the Play h this is not 
obferv*d in ſome of the moſt ſucceſsful Tragedies. 


The Parts of A Tragedy compleat four Parts does claim: 
Tragedy. Fable the firſt and principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place to Diction is decreed. 
The Fable. The Fable is of Tragedy the Endl, 
To which the grand Defign does wholly tend; 
The Poet here employs his Care and Art 
To move the Paſſiouns, and incline the Heart. 
But if, in labour d Acts, the pleaſing Rage 
Cannot by Turns our Hopes and Fears engage, 
Nor in our Minds 2 A 
| In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 
De Manners. ' The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care; 7 
By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 5 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. 15 
f wo e 
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The Sentiments obtain the next Degree; De Sentiment 
Tho leaſt in Excellence of all the three. | „ 
The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, 
But ſuch as Truth and Likelihood poſſeſs. 
A Lie or Wander cannot entertain; « 
The Mind's chagrin'd if the Diſcourſe be vain; oo 
The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, The Di&ion. 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 
As noble Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid and profound z \ | 
To them ſurprizing Touches you muſt ; * ven 
And ſhew us a new Wonder in each Line. TI, 
The Unites of Action, Time, and 8 Te Unites. 
Keep the Stage full, and give the Play a Grace. | HA 
Thus all in a juſt Method well deſign d, 
- Leaves un reh on the _— Mind... 


00 the EPIC or HEROIC * 


6 Av Heroic or Epic Pho is a Dicoufte W 07 che Hereit 
with Art, to form the Manners by Inſtructions, diſ- or Epic Poem. 
6 guiſed under the Allegory of an Action, which is im- | 
portant, and related in e in a r rbadls, | 
= and wonderful. Manner: | 
Ox thus: It is the Imitation of one Aftion, ilu- MW 
firious, compleat, and of a certain Magnitude or Du- * 
ration, which by a Narration in Hexameter.(or Heroic) 
Verſes excites great Men to primary and heroic: Virtues 
with Admiration and Delight. The Epic hath five 
Bach the Action, Tana, Manners, Sentiments and tes Darth 
iction. 
Tue Action ought to be, (t. ) One 3 that. is, per— The Aion, 
form'd oy one Hero, and in one continued Space of 
Time without Intermiſfion ; and ſuch, 'moteover, as 
cannot be divided into other "whole and compleat Actions. 
(2.) Iluſtrious; and therefore of great and principal 
Men, and Heroes 3 and in ſplendid and weighty Matter. 
(3.) Compleat, to which none of all the Incidents may 
be wanting, which are neceſlary to render it abſolute 


) and perfect to the End. - (4.) of a certain Magnitude 
or Duration, which is ne dee to be in the 
N lee", nt Are ; 
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| Epiſedes. | 
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Tux Fu is the Form, and artful Repteſentation 
of the 41an, which is the Mater of the Poem; the 


Manners, Sentiments, and Dictian are the neceſſary 


Ornaments of the Fable. The Fable confifts of fm, 


Parts plainly ee 44 as, (.) The Exordium, or 
Beginning; Actian of the Poem is pro- 
poſed, the Deity invoked, and ſometimes the Work 


5 dedicated to ſome great Man or Friend. (2. The 


Connection; which is a Series of various caſual Euents 


continued to that Part of the Work, where the 


Action receives a favourable. or unhappy Turn. (3. 
The Solution, — is all the Remainder of the Poem 
from that Turn of the Action to the End. 

Inx wnneceſſary Parts of the Fable are the Epiſades, 


or Under-adtions; as fmall Digreſſioms, Relations of 


other Matters, c. which, tho they are not an 
tial Part, ought always to be congruous and dependent 


on the main Action, and very pathetic. 


Manners, &, TRE Manners and Sentiments fall under the ſame 


The Properties _ 
of this Poem 
in Verſe, 


Rules as thoſe of Tragedy; but the Diction is more 


lublime, noble, and figurative and the that Lan- 
guage and Art can produce. 22 


We ve told the Rules which Tragedy , 
But the Heroic claims a loftier Strain. 

In the Narration of fome great — 
vention, Art, and Fable, all muſt join: 

Here Fictien muſt employ its utmoſt Grace, 
All muſt aſſume a Body, Mind, and Face. 
Would you your Reader never ſhould be tir'd ? 

Choſe ſome great Hero fit to be admir'd. 

In Courage ſignal, and in Virtue bright ; 

Let ev'n his Inperſectians give Delight. 
Let his great Actions our Attention blind; 
Like Ceſar or like * frame his Mind. 

And not like —— — — r'd Race; 

| too baſe. 

Chuſe not your our Tal too full of Incidents ; 
Too great Variety obſcures the Senſe. 

Achilles Rage alone when wrought with Skill 
Abund does a whold ad fill. 


He your Narrations . 


And in Deſcriptions ſhew your nobleft 4r 


Aa a There 
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There tis your Poetry may be employed; 
But AA} Accidents be Gire ' 8 
Let no mean Oherts ſtay the curious Bight ; 
Allow your Work a inf and noble Flight. 
Be your Beginning plain, and take good heed 
Too ſoon you mount not on the air Steed; 
your Reader in a third ring paring | 
L fg the Cl Cangueror of the Univerſe... | : | 
hat can an Author after this produce? TM Uh 
The ee one muſt bring 4 A. f 
In the abounding Treaſure of his a 
| The Poet does a thau/and Figures find-z../ 
With theſe gay Ornaments his Story grace, 
And ev'ry thing i in heautiaus Colours trace. 
5 At once he is both Plea/ing and Sublime, 
i And ſcorns a heavy melancholy Rhymes. 
R Thus Homer's Works vaſt Treaſures do unfeld, 
And whatſoe' er he touches turns to Gold. 
. All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire, 
He wh — and can never tire. 
A ha rinth be every where may boaſt, 
n ions loſt. & 1 
His Verſes without Art a Method find, 
And of themſelves appear in Order join'd, | 
All without Trouble anſwers his Intent,: _ . 
Each Syllable fil tends to the Event, 
Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe; 
To love his Writings is a hind of Prag. 
= How great the Work! Three thouſand Years bave, 


| d, 
Vet but three Poets have this Poem NT a 
| Firſt Homer, Vi Lots next, then Ailton both ſur= 


 pals'd. 


Ws have. now views the noble and moſt magni- 

ficent Structures of the Art of Poetry : But there yet 
remain ſome low and meaner Buildings and Qut-bouſes, 
which make, as it were, the Suburbs of the Art, and 
afford Habitation to great Numbers of the meaner 
Sort of the rhyming Tribe, which we ſhall take buy 
very ſhort Notice of, and * leaye them. The Prin- 
* of theſe is 
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Of Epigram. Ax Epigram is a ſhort witty Poem, or Copy of 
Verſes, p ving on the Fancies and Conceits, ariſing 
from any kind of Subject, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
Ih, and peculiar Characters are Brevity, Beauty and 
Its Charagers Point; which laſt is a ſharp and biting Turn of Wit. 
and chief In this Martial is a Maſter-piece. 5 | 
Properties, © R E 
The Epigram, with little Art compos'd, 
Is one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos d; 
Though it to twenty Verſes may extend, 
But bet when it in two or four does end. a 
The Epigram in Shortneſs takes Delight, 
And though all Subjects are its proper Right, 
Vet each of one alone can only write. ee 
Two Parts this little Whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital off the Subject, and the Cloſe. = 
To make this Poem perfect, be your Care |. 
That Beauty, Points, and Brevity appear. 


Acroftic and Tus ACROSTIC is a Prem or Number of 
Anagram. Perſes, whoſe Property is, that the Initial Letters of 
: the Lines make up ſome Perſon's Name, Title, or 
ſome particular Motto. But Mr. Spectator is not 
certain which was the greateſt Bleckhead, he who in- 
vented Acroftic, or the Inventor of the Anagram ; 
but however he has done both the Acroſtic and the Ana- 
gram the Juſtice to reckon them fir/f among the 

; Species 7 % e . 
An Epithala- AN EP ITHALAMIUM is a Nuptial Song 
mium, what. or Poem: This is ſung on the Wedding-Night ; the 
Subject of which are the 7% and Praiſes of the 
Bride and Bridegroom. Here the Poet takes notice of 
the Country, Kindred, Courſe of Life and Studies, 
the Beauties of their Perſons, and the Endowments of 
their Mind, and celebrates them all. He dwells on 
the Felicity of Matrimony, of their Nuptials in par- 
ticular, and the Events which brought it about. He 
ſweetens the Diction with Kiſſes and other conjugal 
Amours and Endearments; he introduces a Chorus of 
- © Deities, the Graces and the Muſes, all exulting with 
| | Joy, 


F 
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Joy, and promiſing to crown the new-married Couple | 
with all auſpicious Events, In fine, he makes the 


Graces put them to Bed, and there leaves them to 


* 
9 1 
s 5 4 
* 
= , 
a 


the Directions of Hymen and Venus; and, without 


ſpring, and wiſhes them all Happineſs for-a Concluſion. 


Heſitation, propheſies of their future numerous or 
GENETHLIACON is a Birth-Day Ode c 


Song; wherein the Poet ſaith abundance. of fine #r Birth-Day 
Things concerning both the Child's Parents and Pedi- Ode 


gree, and the Child, or new-born Infant itſelf. The 
brave and heroic Actions of the Parents, their Family 
or Anceſtors are commemorated, their /ignal Virtues 
celebrated. The propitious Influences of the Deity, 
the Stars, the guardian Angels, and eſpecially 997 


Genius which rules the Birth and attends the Chi 
through his Life, are all celebrated in the moſt aug 
Manner. He alſo takes notice of the Oracles, Augu- 


ries, Dreams of the Parents, &c. which preceded the 
Birth; and- concludes with wiſhing the Zife and good 
Fortune of the Babe, and the Parents all Happineſs 
and N therein. | 

PANEGYRIC is a laudatory Poem or Speech, 


made before an Aſembly of People, and receives vari- 


ous Epithets according to the Subject Matter and 
Deſign : As Euchariſtic, which returns Thanks ; En- 


Genethliacon 


ry 
. 
- * 8 


. 
A 


Panegyric. 


comiaſtic, when it is an Oration of Praiſe ; Parænitic, 


which gives Inſtruction, &c. 


PALINODY is 2 Poemwherein we accumu- Palinody. 


late Praiſes on a Perſon whom before we had treated 


with Aſper/ions and Reproaches, and make à ſolemn | 


Recantation of our Prejudices and 1 0 Opinions. 
EPICE DIVA is a funeral Song, which was 
us'd to be ſung at the Exequies, or Solemnization of 


E picedium. 


the funeral Rites. and Solemnities, before the Body of 


the Deceas'd was inhumed. It conſiſted chiefly of 
the Praiſes of the Dead Perſon, on the Frailty and 
Fickleneſs of Life, the man and funebrous Occaſions 
of Death; our own and others Grief thereat; Exci- 


tations to Mourning and Lamentation, not only of 


Men, but inanimate Creatures; Conſolations to the 


Friends and Relatives of the Deceas'd, ſetting forth 


the Happineſs of the Dead in being deliver'd from a 
Life full 


of Aflictions and lugubrous Accidents, 
P 3 NX NIA 


Cento. 


Echo. 


2 


} 


NANTA was a Song that was ſung at the funeral 
Pile to the Pipe or other Muſic, which play'd while 
the Body was conſuming : herein they praisd the 
Deceas'd,' and ftirr'd up the People who ftood by to 
* Alourning. | oy | 

PITAPH is a ſort of epigrammatic Poem or 


+ Speech, which at firſt uſed to be pronounced at the 
Tomb of the interr'd Body; but ſince it is taken only 
for the Inſeription on the Tomb, relating the Name, 


Sex, Age, State, Merits, Honours, Praiſes both of 
Perſon and Mind, the Kind of Death ; and calling 
upon Paſſengers and Spectators to a ſerious Reflection 
on Mortality, and the lubricons State of Life they are 
now in, and themſelves taken from. „ 
C ENT O was a kind of Poem made up of ſeve- 


ral Sentences and Pieces taken from the Works of 


others; thus Auſonius made an Epicedium or Nuptial 
Seng out of Virgil's Writings, and the Hiſtory of our 
Saviour has been compos' d of Sentences taken from 
Homer's Poems. 7. N 
ECHO is a jocoſe and merry Epigram, wherein 


the Verſes return the Sound of the 14ſt Syllables of 


many Words in a different Senſe. 


of 
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Of CRITICISM. 

ap RITICISM, or, as it is otherwiſe Of Criticiſm. 
ERS calld, Critics, is a Word of Greek Ori- 5 : 
g 2:nal, the Theme whereof ſignifies to judge 
or cenfure, or give one's Opinion of an 

9” "DES GS ; agreeable to which, theſe Wor 

have been appropriated to that Art, Skill or Science, Definition 
which confifts in a learned, exact and curious Exami- thereof. i 
nation of the Words, Writings, and Aftions of Men, « ö 
diſtinguiſhing what is good, juſt, beautiful and praiſe- | 
worthy in them; and pointing out the Faults, Errors, 

Defects, and whatever is inconſſſtent with the Rules -4 
true and polite Learning, and: good Senſe 5 cenſuri 2 

each Particular with its proper Charatter and Epithet, 

and duly expreſſing the Nature thereof. La. « 

A Critic, then, is one well skilPd in judging, cen- 8 

ſuring and characterixing the Attiont, wha and Wri- 3 5 

tings of Men; and capable of diſcovering their more 

ſecret Beauties and Defects, which he knows are really | 

ſuch according to thè Nature' of Things, which he 

makes his grand Criterion, or Rule of Fudgment. And 

ſuch a Perſon, when he exerciſeth his Art, is ſaid to 

criticiſe upon a Man, his Words, or Writings, Sc. E 

Ir this Definition of a Critic and his Art be well G,,,; 44;11- : 

conſidered, it will appear that no ſmall Stock of Abi- fies requiſite ta 

lities is requiſite to entitle a Man to a juſt Claim to à Critic. 

this excellent Character; notwithftanding ſo man 

make Pretenſions thereto, Both Art and Nature mult 

conſpire to make a good Critic, as well as a good Poet. 

As Mr. Pope has excellently well obſerv'd in the fol- 

lowing Lines. | 2 5 


— 


They both alike from Heav'n derive their Light, 
| Thele born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 
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bling a fewad 


oe RITA u. 
' Hance we obſerve, that tis an equal Abſurdity to 


pretend to be though6@)Cr177e. (for the ſake of a few 
low and quibbſiig aDenfures,” Puns, and Witticiſms, 
upon an Author ha to be - eſteem'd a Poet for ſcrib- 
Lines on any. notable SubjeRt. For, 


i-!IniPdats:as thus Genius is but rare, 


ane 5: True Tafte as un che 1 Eh are 


* Pt 941 48 16 T4 
Good m -xuEnE ſame great * a his Eſay on Crit: 
Note rare 
. eim with We a like Nature; 
8 Tis hard to ſay if greater wang of Skill 

Appear in 22 or in judgrng ill. 55 

But of the tivo Jeſs dangerous is th Offence 

To tire pur Patience than miſlead our Senſe. - 

Some-few in that, but embers err in this; 

Ter ca Wrong, yor the who writes amiſs. 
Good Authors © Acad, ?tis ads to ine that thoſe only 
tbe * ed are fit to be Jnufes of Author, and their Writings, 
tie... - Who:tbeqaſelves are capable of.compoſing, and writing 

TE wo andin'e d g Te; and e the Poet's 
* r bh 4 an. vent ſeaſonable; 
1 "Let ſuch teach others whoithemſelres excel, 

And xepſure freely \ wa 6 have written well, 
. Tg- Ar of a Critic i is no tial, but an 3 
tic's Charac- Character; for conſidering riticiſm as an Art, though 
ter is an uni- Men may be exceeding good Judges in ſome particu- 

verſal one. lar Matters * to their Buſineſs and Profeſſion, 


they will neyer merit the Title of Critics, unleſs they 

are rag er zkill'd in the Knowledge of all Thing, 

7 to qualify them to Judge and determing of Al 
Things, ſo far as to diſtinguiſh their Beauties and Per- 


ſections, and their Faults and Imperſections, which i is 


the proper Province of the Art of Criticiſm: Tho' it 
muſt be allow'd, that Men may criticiſe beſt on ſuch 
Subjects as are moſt familiar to their Studies, and moſt 
practiſed by them. Tis impoſſible we ſhould be 
equally capable of judging concerning all Things in 

differently; and can only pretend to a perfeci Maſtery 
in one Art or Faculty at moſt, and fometimes we may 


came ſhort of that : Since One 


gets —— A Ty 
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Of CRITICISM) ap 


One Science only will one Genius fit, 
80 vaſt is Art, fo narrow human Mit; 
Not only bounded to peculiar Arts, | 

But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle Parts. 


Ix order then to define and eſtabliſh the Character The ſeveral 
of an . Critic, tis neceſſary to conſider the Sources there: 
conſtituent Parts, and the Sources whence they are 7 
derived; theſe are two, viz. Nature and Art. ture 
lays the Foundation, and Art raiſes thereon and em- 
helliſhes the SuperſtruQure. * 


Unerring Nature ſtill divinely bright, _ 
One clear unchang'd and univerſal Light, 

Life, Force, and Beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the Source, the End, and.Teft of Art. — 
Art from that Fund each juſt Supply provides, bh 
Works without Show, and without Pomp preſides. 3 


THe Parts which Nature furniſhes towards con- % Natural * 
ſtituting a Man a Critic are very many; among Haris of a | 
which we may reckon the following as principal. Cyitic, + 

FirtsT, Magnani mity, or à large capacious Mind, 312 animity, 
ſometimes call'd a Greatneſs of Soul, By this ſpecial „ "nn | 
Bounty of Nature a Man is, capable of receiving and f Sl. 
containing a very great Store of Ideas, of every Sort 
from the noble/t to the meaneft Claſs. A capacious 
Mind is the Storehouſe of à Critic; it is the Repoſetory 
.of his Materials of Art, whereby he. forms his Judg- 
ment from whence his Criticiſms proceed. Here 

nds the wondrous Infinity of Images and Portraits. of 
Natural Objects, drawn with Nature's own unerring 
Hand in Miniature, by which he examines all the 
Productions and Works of Art, and can ſoon perceive 
the Relation between them, and point out their Agree- 
ment or Ingongruity, and therefore can cenſure ac- 
cordingly, _ - N | 


Great Minds alone can the vaſt World contain, 
And ftore Ideal Natures in the Brain. 

To them the great Prerogatives belong 

To judge and cenſure what is right or wrong : 


And 
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And theirs, and not of little Minds, the Part 
To ſhew from Nature what is juſt in Art, 


Secondly, A clear, free and eaſy Conception of Ideas 


and their various Natures, Relations and Differences, 
is the next indiſpenſable Quality in a Critical Genius; 
that is, he muſt have what we generally call a clear 
Head. A large Mind of Ideas, like the Atmoſphere 
of Atoms, had need be very clear and ſerene, that all 


things therein may be perceiv'd viſible and diſtinc by 
the 47 


ind's Reflection; elſe Darkneſs, Obſcurity, and 
Confuſion will perpetually poſſefs the Mind, and per- 


plex it with inextricable Difficulties in all its Inqui- 


Ties and Reſearches. | 


We, loſt in Error, wander here and there, 

Fill'd with Anxiety and wild Deſpair, 
We ſeek our Way, and often ſeek in vain, 
Till Sol relucent ſets us right again, 


As when thick Miſts or Fogs obſcure the Air 


Thirdly, He muſt be poſſeſs'd with that Principle 
which gives him a nice 'and true Notion of what is 
agreeable, or diſagreeable ; pleaſant, or unpleaſant ; 
beautiful and formous, or ugly and informous ; plauſi- 


. ble, or deſpicable ; with —_ other Duality and its 


Oppoſite, in all his Ideas of Things: And this Prin- 


. ciple we may call the Standard of Nature, and is the 


grand Criterion of univerſal' Criticiſm, and remains 
invariable and always the fame. From this Affection 
of Nature it is that we are ſo much more delighted and 
pleaſed with ſome things than others; that ſome Idea: 
tranſport us almoſt beyond our Senfes, and ſometimes 
our very Reaſon too, and fill our Souls with extatic 
902 and unſpeakable Pleaſures ; that others affect us 

t indifferent, and are neither much defireable nor 
deteſtable; and laſtly, that ſome affect us with very 
diſagreeable and uneaſy Senſations, and cauſe in us an 
utter Abhorrence, wr me and Aver/ion to them. 
Now, unleſs a Man be truly inſpir'd with this Prin- 


ciple, and can, in virtue thereof, find himſelf nicely. 


affected with all the various Degrees of Senſation from 
the meſt deteſtable to the 'moſt raviſhing which ariſe 
| | from 
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from the Ideas of Things, be wilh neuer be able 
to riſe above the Character of a dull Critic. 18 
Hauriby, A natural Wiſdom or Sagacity is another 4 natural _- 

alification neceſſary to conſtitute # Critic : By this M iſdom and 
he is enabled to make a true Diviſion of the various Sagacity, 
Parts of his Arat, which are intended as the Subject 
of his Scrutiny and Criticiſms; and to make proper 
Arrangements and Diſtributions of them, according 
to their different Natures, Kinds, and Species; other- 
wiſe he can never make a ju Compariſon in order to 
form a Fuagment concerning tbem; but muſt be per- 
petually puzzled and perplexed amidſt his own Blun- 
ders, and miſtake the Senſe and Meaning of Things. 
Tis this Talent gives a Man a Logical Heau- piece, 
without which he muſt as abſurdly aim at the noble 
Title of a Critic, as he endeavours to eſcape the 


odious Appellation of a wretched Blunderer. 


Tis native Logic which muſt form the Mind 
Of him who for a Critic is deſign'd; | 
Without this Faculty in vain he tries 

To 1 Critic, or to criticiſe; 

A diff' rent Fate attends him, for alas 

He's deem'd a blundering, dull, ignoble Aſs, 


Fifthly, A goed Memory, tenacious of Impreſſions of I tenaci 
Pig a and form all Sorts of ad, en, 7 75 
another E 2 in the Compoſition of a Critic. 

For though Mr. Pope's Obſervation is often confirm'd 
by Experience 1 | , 


That, in the Soul 2 prevails, 
The ſolid Pow'r of Umerſtanding fails; 


jet this is not always the Cafe : Some Men are equally 
leſs'd with great Memories and great Underſtanding, 
and unleſs it were ſo we might in vain expect to fee 
or boaſt of a fin;d Critic. Tis certain a Man can- 
not become excellent in any Art or Science without a 
conſiderable Mamory; and tis as certain that Crztice/m 
uires this Talent in the higheſt Degree of Per- 
fection, human Nature is capable of; the Reaſon 
whereof may appear farther on. TY 


Sixth ly, | 
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„irrer 


A fine Imagi- Sixthly,- A- fine Imagination, and ſprightly Fancy, 


aation and 


A 


are neceſſry in a genuine Critic, As Magnanimity is 


the Faculty of treaſuring up vaſt Stores of Ideas, fo 


Imagination is the Power of viewing, comparing, al- 
tering and compounding the Images of Objects re- 
ceived in our Minds, into all the Varieties of Picture 
and Viſian, that are agreeable or delightful to the 


Fancy. There is abundance of Work for the imagi- 


native Faculty in Criticiſm : A Critic ought to be 
exceeding apt and ready at forming Gueſſes, Con- 
jectures, and plauſible Hypotheſes : Where the Nature, 
Coherence, Relation or Reaſon of things are latent 
and obſcure, there an zngenious Imagination aſſiſts 


much in forming the Criticiſm, and a ſprightly Fancy 


ſets it off with a peculiar Grace and Air. In ſhort, 
this Power of the Mind will at leaſt exempt him 


from the Opprobium of a Dullard ; and his Conjecture 


will be allow'd to be an artful Hypetheſis, when it 
can't be ſuppoſed a true or juſt Criticiſm, - When 
Mr. Pope ſays, 5 1 


Where Beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft Figures melt away; 


be is to be underſtood of People in common, parti- 


An Happineſs 
of Di#ion, 


cular Caſes excepted; for what are great Genius's, 
as Virgil, Milton, Newton, Lacke, Addiſon, and 
Mr. Pope himſelf, but Exceptions to the general Model 
and Standard of human Nature The Faculty of 
Fiction is almoſt as neceſſary in a Critic as in a Poet ; 
the latter being in a great meaſure the Subject of the 
other's Art. Th n 


For gen' rous Critics fan the Poet's Fire, 5 
And teach the World with Reaſon to admire. 


Seventhly, Tis requiſite a Critic ſhould have the 
Happineſs of a free, clear and eaſy Diction. The 
manner of Expreſſion is a Matter of great Importance 
in Criticiſm, We are beholden to this Art for the 
good Offices it does us in explaining and diſcovering 
to us the concealed and recluſe 'Bezuties and Per- 
fections of an Author's Performance, &c, but if this 
be undertaken in an unccuth, confuſed and obſcure 
Language, 
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* Language, we, inſtead of being : inſtructed, are burt 
doubly perplex'd and confounded, and therefore little 
4 obliged to ſuch Cr:tici/ms Not that a gs er 8 
2 be verboſe 3 for R ; | 9 <, | 

- Words are like Leaves, and. where. they moſt 

e - [abound 

4 Much Fruit if Senſe beneath is rarely found. 

4 But his Expreſſion ſhould be conciſe as well as a 5 

, genuine, not foreign to the Matter; and fertile with 

it Ideas, ſententious and pregnant with Senſe ; and ever 

16 preſented with a ſerious and inſtructive Air, 

4 | Thus true Expreſſion, like the nt gun, 

' .- Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 


re It gilds all Objects, but it alters none. 
it . Expreſſion is the Dreſs of Thought, and ftill . 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable. 
In Words, as Faſhions, the fame Rule will hold, 
Alike dts „ If. too new,. or old, 
n ks Pope. | 


| Twas are the FI Nini Fr requiſite to 
conſtitute a critical Genius. If a Man be thus en- 
, dowed by Nature, I think *tis plain he is thereby ren- 
der'd capable of a good Under/tanding, a great Share 
770 of Learning, and conſequently of becoming a Man 
of of Genius, fine Tafte, Sublimity of Thought, and Sali- 

dity and Profundity of Judgment; all which . 
; 
Fe compleat the Character of a Critic, 
| Bur next to theſe Natural Qualities, there are cer - Y moral 
tain Moral Diſpofitions, which make a Man fome- 9yaliries of a 
what more than a mere Gritic, and that i is, a juſt and Critic, 
good Critic, 


Learn then what Morals Critics So to how, 
For tis but half a Judge's Taſk to know. 
Ti not enough Wit, Art, and Bars f, join; 

In all you ſpeak let Truth and Candour ſhine: 


Without, good Breeding Truth is diſapprov ; 


Mr. Pope. 


'That only makes ſuperior Senſe belov'd. 


= o CRIMICTISM 

Truth and TRUTH and Hngfty ave the primary Excellen- 
| Honefly, © cies in a Critic ; ſor be to whom the Liberty is in- 
dulged of dealing with Men's Charneter, Reputation 

and Merit, ought above all others to be ſuppoſed to 
have the ſtricteſt and moſt ſacred Regard to thoſe 

Principles, Which are the eternal Rules of doing 

Iuſtice in the way of * ne and Cenſure. What 

wretched and deteſtable MAurderers of Men's Names 

and Fame are thoſe, who, in their Criticiſins, ſhall, 

for the fake of any Influence whateyer, take the 

horrid Liberty of departing from the ſacred Laws if 

Truth, and violate the Ties of Honour and Honeſtly ! 


Good Critics foorn Deceit, and hate a Lie; : 
They Il dare to pak the Truth, though for't to 
| Lahe. 


Tis not the u Condition, the Applauſe of ano- 
ther, the Debaſement of one's ſelf, the Fuvaur of the 
Honamruble, or the Frowns of the Pywerful, which 
can hinder an hne Critic, from ſpeaking freely what 
| he thinks is Truth. HER * 
Candour and CANDOUR is the next moral Perfection in 2 
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Ingenuity, Critic of Worth. This indeed is always a Con- 
c.emitant of Truth and Honour, but yet is very dif- 

| ferent from them; for a Man, though he does not 
falſify the Truth, r and conceal it, 


and prove partial to 3 which Faults are entire} 
prevented in a Critic of a candid Mind, A Critc 
who deals wgenuanſly with an Author, will be as care- 
ful to diſcover and recommend the Mir and beautiful 
Paſſages in any Performance, as to detect and expoſe 
the Faults and Jrmperfectrons thereof; the fotmer be 
doth with Pleaſure, the latter with Regret. | | | 


A Candid Fudge will read each Work of Wit 
With the fame Spirit that its Author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek fight Faults to find 
Where Nature. moves and Rapture Aal; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull Delight, - 
The gen'rous Pleaſure to be charm'd with Wit. 

P73 + g 
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' who is ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable to all the 
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GOOD-NATURE is next among the amiable Good-Nature. ' 
Morals of a Critic; tis this excellent Quality which „ 
tempers all his Criticiſms with a feveet and generous = ; 

Grace and Hir. A kind, benevolent and good- natur d 

Criticiſm, though it be defign'd to remark upon our 

Faults, is nevertheleſs agreeable and engaging; and 

gives us Grounds to think at the ſame time, the 

Critic hath a good Opinion of us, and would take a 

ſuperior Pleaſure in criticiſing in our Favour. A 

benevolent Critic knows, | © 


| Whoever thinks a faultleſs Piece to fee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor cer ſhall be. 


8o en a Critic always conſiders the Scope and End 
of the Author ; and thinks it but reaſonable to make 
allowance for human Nature and Frailties. He readily 

That if the Means be juſt, the Conduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial Faults, is due. 

He knows moreover, that T6 | 

In Wit, as Nature, what affects our Hearts 

Is not th'Exaneſs of peculiar Parts; . 


*Tis not a Lip, or Eye, we Beauty call, 
But the joint Force and full Reſult of all. 


' Longinus obſerves, that the Productions of a great An herne 
Genius, with many Lapſes and Inadvertencies, are in- tion of Longi- 
finitely preferable to the Works of an inferior Author, nus. 


Rules of correct Writing. 


Such even Wits, as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning Faults one quiet Tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed—but we may ſlecp. 


Mr. Pope further obſerves to this Purpoſe * Critical 
Some Beauties yet no Precepts can declare, Licence. 
For there's a Happineſs, as well as Care; tt 
And nameleſs Graces which no Methods teach, 
And which a Maſter- Fund alone can reach. 8 
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And riſe to Faults — 4 dare not mend, 
From vulgar Rounds with brave Diſorder part, 

Aud ſaatch a Grace beyond the Reach of Art. 


Ir then Nature has liberally endowed a Man with 
the fore - mention great Capacities and Talents, and 
he be at the ſame time a Man of Truth and Honour, 
Candouy and GCoud- nature, there remains only one 

eat Qualification more, to eſtabliſh him a competent 

udge of Men and Things; and that is univerſal 
Learning. SIG 5 „ 
The Qualif- - ART therefore puts the finiſhing Hand to a Cri. 


cations of @ tic. Mr. Addifon obſerves— There is nothing more 


Critic ariſing abſurd than for a Man to ſet up for a Critic without a 
from Art. good Infight into all the Parts .of Learning. He muſt 
Lit have a Literary Genius, and true Reliſh for all polite 
Genius. and learned Sciences : Nor is this ſufficient yet ; he 

muſt acquire a tolerable Knowledge and Acquaintance 
Mathematical even with the. Myſteries of Mechanical and Manual 
end Mechani- Arts and Trades, with the-Phraſeology and manner of 


cal Knowledge Operation in each. In the Critic we expect to find, 


not only great ndowments of Nature, but the moſt 

ample Accompliſhments of Arts, and univerſal Know- 

ledge. The Buſineſs of à Taylor, Cabler or Tinker, 

| may ſometimes afford Matter or Occaſion to exerciſe 

All kind of the Talent of a Critic as notably as the ſublimer Spe. 


Philolagical culations of the Grammarian, Geometrician, Theologiſt, 


Learning. or Philoſopher. . But above all things à Perſon ought 


o 


to have à perfect Maſtery of Language; not only the 
Oriental, as Hebrew, Ne, Hal, Kit, bc 
but the Weſtern, as the tens Males Spaniſh and 
French, together with the Greek in all its Dialects; 
Efpecially and alſo the Northern Languages, as, the ancient Go- 
Grammar and thic, Saxon, Franc, German, Dutch.or Teutonic, Da- 


Languages. niſh, &c. Becauſe without theſe he can never be ſo 


good à Judge of Philological Literature in all. its 


Branches, which is the moſt uſual Subject of Criti- 
ciſm; nor yet of his native Language, which is dert- 
ved from many of them; the peculiar Beauties, Force, 
and Propriety of which ought to be moſt illuſtriouſſy 
diſplay'd in a Critic. 0-6 4 IRE: 198 © 
"HAviNG thus ſhew'd. that all the Forces of Nature 
and Art muſt join to finiſh a Cxitic, and alſo — 

a 1 | 8 ; mord 
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as well as mall: other Arts, Ale are 


formers. 
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If Mævias ſeribble in Apolle's Spight; "== 7 5 
There a are who 3 e than nie Can 
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THE firſ Charatter: Nic of a bad m! is Man of The Clarke: 


miral Qu 
one, I ——— net 


lations. this Account many mon/trous and miſ- bad Critic; . 
ſhhapen —— have had a' Birth in this 45 Want of _ 
of the Republic of Letters: — Againit theſe Mr 1 Tenins. wh 
points his Satyre. 3 
F Song have at firſt for Wit ts, "Is Pact _ TIN 
5 Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain Fools at U. 0 
ll Some neither can for Witt nor Critics paſs, 3 
if As heavy Mules are neither Horſe nor Afs. | W e 
* Thoſe half-learn'd Mitlings numerous in our lle, N 
ft As half-form'd Inſects on the Banks of Nile, 
* Unfiniſh'd Things, one knows'not what bo al. 
75 Their Generation's ſo nen 
ſe 
te I LL-N A TUR E is the worſt of all the bad 108 duet. 
t, lities of a Critic : They who attempt to . win rn 
bt this unhappy Diſpoſition, prove more formidable and 


he cruel than the Poprſh ifttors ; ſeize upon the 
tc. miſerable Author's Fame ald Merit, aud rt Ka 
nd without Remorſe. As it is impoffible they ſhould have 
a good Opinion of another Man's Performance, fo. 
little Good-Nature, Ingenuity, or Forgiveneſs is to be 
expected from them.” They never fail of meeting - 
with hard Quarters, who wretchedly fall under the 
ſevere Laſhes of their malignant Tongues or Pens? 
But as the chief End of thoſe enormous Productions 
of Nature is to delight themſelves in ſporting with, 
and endeavouring to deſtroy the Character and Efteem 
of Men eminent for Virtue and Wiſdom, ſo they never 
fail of rendering themſelves odious and deteſtable to all 
——— and Judicious Men ; ; and as ſuch - leave 
Q | P RI D = 


Genius, and of. Mind peculiarly form'd for ſuch Specu- teriflics of @ 


) 
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Pride. PRIDE. next to II- Nature, is a Quality the 
2 moſt to be condemn'd in a Critic. Concerning the 
proud Cenſurer, hear the excellent Poet Mr. Pope. 


Of all the Cauſes which conſpire to blind | 
Man's erring Judgment and miſguide the Mind, 
What the weak Head with ſtrongeſt Biaſs rules 
Is Pride, the never- failing Vice of Fools. 
Whatever Nature has in Worth deny'd, 
She gives in large Recruits of needful Pride. | 
For as in Bodies, thus in Souls, we find | 
What wants in Blood and Spirits, . with 
| WP | [Wind : 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to their Defence, 
And fills up all the mighty Void of Senſe / N | 
Thus where right Reaſon drives that Cloud away, | 
There beamy. Truth ſhines with reſiſtleſs Day. 
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Caprice and THE Capricious and Aﬀetted Critic, who can reliſh 
Afe&ation, only ſome particular Things, and a the Whole s 
for want of theſe, makes the next Claſs of bad Judges. f 
Some affect to make their Criterion, a fine Conceit, 
a glittering Thought, or Point of Wit; others judge 
a Performance by the Language, Style and Phr e, 
not attending to the Senſe and Juſtneſs of the Ideas Go 
and their Connections. Again, ſome admire none the 
but foreign, others none but antient, and others none give 
but modern Productions. La/tly, The AﬀeRation of Cen 
ſome is ſo wonderfully contrary to that of others, that | 
ſome are to be found who; can praiſe nothing, but 
what every body praiſes; while others take as much 
Care to be ſingular, and will rather judge wrong b 
themſelves, than vigbt with the Multitude. But-thol 
who judge things right or wrong'' according as the 
Author is of their Opinion or Party, or on the con- 
trary fide, I do not dignify ſo much as with the Name 
of bad Critics, but rather that of bigetted or prejudiced, 
| NIN Nenn 


Pedantry, I the laſt Place, the Prdantic Critic we ſind in 


the Rear of this Tribe. A Smatterer in Learning | 
may ſerve to make a Criticaſter, as well as one in 
Verſe a Poetafter 5 but both are alike diſhonourable to 
the Science. For Cities, like Puatm, is an Art 
which can admit no Mean between very good, and 
: very 1* 


Freter 


RI Tes 


den bed 3 that is, a Hypercritic and a Critic 

'Tis eaſy for Perſans to have Learning eno fo 
deſerve the latter. Epithet, but *tis with -much more 
Difficulty they merit the former. In ſhort; a Pit- 
tance of Learuing, as it is often moſt hurtful. to Reli- 
— ſo. it always is to Critics; in g the Mind 
up with Vanity and Conceit, an gm rw 
which generally ſpends itſelf in. Ridiculs, Cont 

and wigenerous Reflettions on Men of Merit and id 


Judgment and Learning. To this 1 20 the before: | 


mention'd celebrated Poet ſings: 


A little Lundin is 2 FORE Shak „ | 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian Spring: 1 
There ſhallow Draughts intoxicate the Brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
Fir'd at "wy Sight with what the Muſe imparts; 
In fearleſs Youth we tempt the Heights of Arts; 
While from the bounded Level of our Minds 
Short Views we take, n ——ů Bind, | 
But more advanc'd d with 8 
Nei diſtant Scenes of endleſs Science riſe ! 


* 
: \ 
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Haying thus particularized the Character 1 a hubs and fl 
Grd and Bad Gritic, it may be proper next to ſubjoin zeral Infiruc- 
the excellent Advice and Inſtruction which Mr. ape tions for 


gives to thoſe who engage i in Warks of N we and * 
Cenſure. 


—But you who 10 to give aid merit ane, 
| And july bear a Critics noble Name, 
Be ſure n a your own Reach to know; . 
How far your — Tan, and Learning go; 
23 not hepgnd. you ; but be diſereet, 
tnark that Pa 
Namie all Things fix'd Limits fit... 
And wiſely curb d ptoud Man's pretending Wit. 
— follow Nature, and your 1 frame 
Tru her juſt Standard, which is ftill the ſame. ._ 
ruld not yourſelf, put your Defects to know _ 
99 > ye dang, mm $6 | 
Be not the f by whom new Terms are try'd; 
Hob _ he a to AY old aide. 8 


u 


int — 5 enſe iſe aud: Dullneſs meet, 


ritics 


. Pope; 
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Avoid Extremes, and ſhun the Faults of ſuch _ 
| Who till are pleas'd too little or too much. 50 


At eu Trifle ſcorn to take Offence; 116) Hard vill 
That always ſhows great Pride or little Senſe. 


Thoſe: Heads, | as Stomachs, ſure are not the beſt 6 


Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt : 
Let let not each gay Turn thy Rapture move; 
For Fools admire,” but Men of Senſe eee 
Regard it not, if Mit be old or new; © 

But blame the falſe, and value ftill the true. 

Nor for the ſake of Imitation err; 
Nor chuſe, for Learning, to be Supuler. 
Think not your Reputation fafe, becauſe 
Or Fools admire, or Vulgar'give Applauſe, 
Be thou the firſt true'Merit'to'befriend 3 | - 
His Praiſe is loſt; who ſtays till all — 
Of old thoſe met Rewarꝗs who could excel,  _ 
And ſuch were raid who but endeaumur u oe, 
To what baſe Ends, and by what'abje& Ways; 
Are Mortals urg d throug — ſacred Butt tof Praiſe! 
Ah ne'er — G lopyiboaft,” Horn 
Nor in the Cxitit let t . 5 
Let Vice and the — your Darts engage; 
There point your Thunder, and exhauſt your Rage. 
Yet ſhun their Fault, who ſcandalouſly nice,, 
Will needs miſtake an Author into gs ; 
All ſeems infected that th _ 5 
As all looks yellow tg, the ang 


Be ſilent alway r dry 
8 E fee 


ae. 


And 2 th = | 2 
Some poſitive * 
That, if Uns bug 12 5 es bes * % 
But you with hee — 
And make edc ', DE thekh oo L 
- *Tis not wes 0 10 Ma be true, 
Blunt Truths more Miſch\& than nice Falſhoods do. 


Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things untnotun propos'd as things forgot. 
Be Niggards of Advice on no Pretence, 

For the worſt Avarice is that of Senſe. 


With mean Complacence ne' er betray your Truft, | 


Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the Anger of the Wiſe to raiſe ; 


| = Thoſe beſt can bear Repreof who merit — 
ear 


* 
W Ma ic. 


" << 
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Fear wel to tax an honourable Fool. hy „ „ 
"Whoſe Right it is uncenſur d to be dull. #*,4 1 
Fis beſt ſometimes your Cenſure to . ; 

And charitably let the Dull be Vain. ö 
Your Silence there is 2 than your Spight, | 
For who can rail ſo long as they can write? : 

Of Cenſure careleſs be, nor fond of Fame; 3 En he 1 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 

Ax erſe alike to flatter, or offend, ESL 
And, as not faultleſs, not too vain to mi 
But where's the Man, who Counſel can beftow, 

Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ; 3 

Unbiaſs d or by Favour or by Spight; > 
Not dully prepoſſeſs d, or blindly rig re; 
Tho' learn d, well bred; and tho well. breg, 4 1 r 
Modeftly bold, and humanly Dr” OED TIS . . ravdck 5 
Who to a F riend his Faults can freely ow, . = 
And gladly praiſe the Merit of a Fe; TOTP IR. ©} 
Bleſt with a Taſte 'exa yet unconfin'd, 5 

A Knowledge both of Books and buman Kind! B OY | 

Gen' rous Converſe; à Soul exempt from Pride; n 2 

And Love ee eie, men bis Side? nf a,; nn 
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of GEOGRAPHY; Or; The 
Dxsckirriox of the GLOBE 
E Lax 2 Warez. 


EE Es Soles” 2 Defoription' of the 
dg Surface of the Earth, or terragucous Glebe, 
and all its Parts; and may be divided int 
0- 

ento Geogr VIE perly ſo call'd, @ it denotes. barely Ds. 
properly /o - ſcription; of the . or terreftrial Part of the Sur- 
call d face of the Globe 3 Hydrography, which contains 
Hydrography. a Deſeri 1 of the Waters, of ww Part of the 


or He- roper is again divided into (1. 
cial Geography 9 which is a cription of 7 
2 into Countries, as Great · Britain, France, &c. 2 
raphy © graphy, which is a Deſcription of icular Places 
2 Geography may again be divided into (I.) The Phyſica! 
. art, which treats of the Nature ac. ties of the 
eral Parts of the Earth and its | 
N gure, Magnitude, &c. of the Car 
tains, Seas, Rivers, Sc. of 
&c. (2.) The civi or poll 


. 
. 


4 


I 
- 
— 


K 50s) two eat Parts, viz. (1. ) Geagra 


— 
2 


Cities, Towns, Gocietirs, Lai n earning and 
E ations of the 


. Principles © Tax Principles on which the Science of Geography 


of Geography. depends, are of three ſorts, viz. (1.) Propoſitions of 
" © * © Geometry, Arithmetic and 2 (2.) Alirmmo- 


mical redepts and Theorems. - ( 3) rence ; * 
the Reſt 


the greateſt Part of Geography is of the Ob- 
ſervations and Experience of thoſe who have travell'd 
and a the ſeveral Countries, | 


SINCE 
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of GEOGRAPHY, _ 231 
Steg the Globe or Body of Earth on which we Of the 
lives is the immediate Subject of this curious and moſt Affection, of 
0 uſeful Science, I ſhall firſt conſider the more general the Earth. 
and abſolute Aﬀfeions thereof, and then thoſe which : 
are more particular, Of the firſt Kind are ( = Lad 
Figure or Form. (2.) The Magnitude or 
4 lions thereof. (3.) The Motion of the Earth (&) 
'0 The Situation thereof in reſpect of the other Parts 
FE the Univerſe. (5.) The conſtituent Parts or Subſtance 
| of the Earth. Of all which in their Order. | : 
As to the Figure of the Earth, the Antients had Of the Figure 
different and very odd and abſurd Opinions of it. of the Earth. 
Some thought it was plain; others, that it was con- The odd V- 
caue; and again ſome, that it was quadrungular; and tions of the 
he others, that it was oblong, or in Form of à Patallelo- 4ntients about 
e, gram. Crates reſembled: it to a Semicircle j Hippar- it. 
to chus to a round Table ; Poſidenius to the Form of a __ 
0- Sling 3, Leucippus to the Form of a Drum ; and others 1 1 
e- form'd other vulgar and rude Conceptions, and made | 1 
r- wretched and ſenſeleſs Compariſons concerning it; 
1 all which were in Time canfuted, as the World grew 
he wiſer. When and where Mathematical Knowledge The trac R. 
| came to be underſtood, Philoſophy (which without it gure of be 
. is generally the moſt auward Nonſenſe) ſoon con- Earth-is » 
at vine'd Men that the Figure of the Earth was that of Nonndneſi or 
05 2 rh. Ball or Gabe; and this Opinion was: ſuffici- n | 
es, ently eftabliſh'd and:even demonſtrated by many of the 
al Antients, ' as  Pythagorasy Ari s Archimedes and 
he others; and indeed common E oerience and Know- 
he ledge of Travelltrsy: Navigaters, and Aftronomers does 
2 ſo in wincibly atteſt thæ Trae hoof the: Roundneſs of the 
es, Earth by many infallible Obſervations and Arguments, 
of that it can never more be doubted of. But tho? the Or 3 
d Farth, as to the general lud, be of a round or ſpheri- that of a pro- 
he cal Form, yet the Adern or Newtonian Philoſophy late Sphere, or | 
(might refines on all others) hath actuall — e 
hy ted that it is not exactly round, but roidical, or 
of that of an oblate Sphere or Spbervid And that _ 
10- Diameter of the Equator, or from Eaft and Weſt, | 
for greater than that of the Poles, or from North to 8 oo 
b- by about 34 Miles, the n. to each other being = 
I'd = 692-to 689. [ | 
Tus Mignitude of the Earth is eafily attainable Of the ad N 
1 Ways, as I have ſhew'd in my Young Trigons- 4 e 
8 Q 4  meter's Barth. 


Y „ * * C 2 oy \ Fre» pe 1 
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e © Of GEOGRAPHY. 
1 meters Guide. For ſince it is known to be round, 
* and that one Degree of a great Circle thereof con- 
+. _ tains 69 andarhalf-of our te Miles, tis evident 
the Circùmftremce of the Earth will be 25020 Miles; 
and therefore the Diameter or Thiekneſs of the Earth 
| is 7964 Miles3>the Sutfaqe will: contain. 299250205. 
Square Miles; anti:the folid: Comtent of the will 
be 264456589 1% Cubic Mile... 
Of the Motion THe. Motion of the Earth about the Sun hath 
of the Earth been lo aſſarted by the Liuriad, and denied by the 9 
about the Sun. noram and the! Enthigſaſt, wo never fail to oppugn Ea 
what they doit underſtand, In the dark Ages of An. thi 
tiquity aguras was the firſt who difcern'd and ſel 
maintaimd tj which was again loſt, with all other pl: 
— valuable Learning, for many Ages, till retriev'd\ b Wl 14 
1 Copernicut, Galileo, Qc. and is now demonſtrated Pr 
beyond all. Rxception to equal Judges: of the Matter, pe 
For ſince it is fufficiently proved Ibut tha απνhν. of at 
the Periodioqt Times une propertiongd+th the\\Cubesi of W 
the Diflances:ofrom: the Gontets of the Orbets,>wbont ve 
which the Planets, both primaryiund ſecondary, perform di 
their reſpettive lantians ; anch that this Law obtains in 
TY all the circulating Bodies of the Univerſe.>: Tis evi. 
A Proof the dent che Sun would obſerve it alſo, did it really move 
Sen does not round the Earth, às it appears to do in 365 Days: 
move round But that it does not, obſerve it is plain; for the Moon 
the Earth. moves about the Earth in 27 Days, and is 60 Semi- 

Ll — of the Earth diſtant from us. Now the 
Square of 27 is 729, and of is 28 alſo the 
Cube of —— r 133225 
: 216000: 39460356, the Cube Root of which is 
340 nearly, which therefore ſhould be the Diſtance 
of the Sun in Semidiameters of the Earth: But tis 
well known the real Diſtance of the Sun is above 
2000 Semidiameters; according to which it could 
not turn round the Earth in leſs. than 5196 Years, if 
it obſerved the ſame general Law which all the reſt of 

the — Bodies do. Conſequently the Earth | 

moves round the Sun, and not the Sun round it. This 

be Annual fs called the Aunual or Yearly: Mation of the Earth: | 
: * Diurnal ' Beſides which, at the ſame time, it revolves about its 
otion of the on Axis once in 24 Hours, which is call'd the Diur- 

Eatth. nal Motion, and is the Cauſe of Day and Night, as 

. the other is, in part, of the Saſaus of the — 


* ” 
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Properties; as 


are uncertain: weer, cer tain it 3s that the out- 


, r ww We 


Of Sand. 
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e GEOGRAPHY. 4333 
alich you have largely illuſtrated in my ox ton | 1 
Emm. d ns eee 7025 | | * 

$1x eE then ths Barth- is 2 Body: round The Barth, a | 
the Sun as ita Canitr ib mũſt — Plane as 4 Planet, is 
well as Mercury; Fonts, Marz Scc art! forithe'very ſituate in the | 
ame Reaſon ; and with»reſpeRt (o them/abtaing"its % Orb 
Place the third from the Sun or Center, Ar- Num the den. 
cury and Venus below its Urb, and Mars," e 
and Saturn above ĩt!̃!k˖· e ö 
Tu. internal Subſiance or Oonſtitution of the Of rhe inter- 
Earth is entirelyꝛunknowm tous at ll Depths below 14 Subflance 
the Surface: gore think the central Parts are ak of the Earth, 
ſeſs d by Fine, others fay by Natur, but others there 
place an immemſe Dhradtone, from which thoſe leſſer 
Magnets we ile dexite their Virtue and wonderful 
r thereof, and acting in a 
perfect Conſormitygto ſitł Natures But tleſe Things 


ward Shell ' er Crufofiche Fach ia compoſed of di: 
vers heterogeheòus Bubſtances, of different Gravities, 
ciſpoſed, fo che maſt . part, in tha Form of Beds, Fares 14 
called Strain; br Lnyeri of Bartz, yy, bull, or Layers 
Stones, Sand, alaine ral and ie Qres;*1 Sulphur, Moulds and ; 
dali, Ne. vnr iobſſy linter mi uctagether, as appears Earth, com- 
from the cdigging of a Well at An 232 Feet poſe the out- 
deep, where the Veins of the Earth r, appear d as ward & Sell mos 
follows Sd bn 9 — ent 11183 51 10 de Feet, * 

ä „„ © MOT eat. 15184 Hy 40 7191 Sete ö 
Garden Mouth++——7 White Lean 4 {rg 
Of Turf or Peat 30501 —— doo 5 
Of ſoft Clay — Of muddy Earth 147 

{ — — 

Of Earth. 4 Of Sandy Clay 3 
Of Clay 10 Sam mix'd with Clay 5 
Of Earth 4 Sea-Sand with Shells 4 
Of Paving Sand 10 S 


Of Clay, ⏑ e 2 Loam — — 31 | 
u vin: apo. 10. * 4b 291L 374 enn ; I 
Such is the: Make of the outward Part of ee e 


which yet is very different in different Places. 1'now - 
proceed to the two great Parts of Corey: beforss ESSE 
mention d; and firſt of N07 
SPECIAL GEOGRAP Hr, lich tende The Salis of | 
of the terreftrial Part oi the Earth's Surface or that Special Ser. 
we 


234 * 


into 


' by divi- 
fe | 


2 


7 2. p 
y * 
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Of GEOGRAPHY. 
we call Land. This admits of the following Divi. 
tons, viz, (1.) Continents ; which are large and ſpa- 


 cious Trace of Land, comprehending divers Coun- 
there are four, viz. 


ingdoms, and States, all contiguous to each 
urope, Aſia, 


ica and America, 


Wands. (a.) Hand:; which are Parts of Land entirely en- 


Peninſula's. 


Humus. 


Promontories. 


Mountains. 

The Waters 
divided into 
Ocean,. 


Seas. 


Gulphs. 


land, &c. 
Land every where encloſed with Water, ſave one nar- 
row Neck by which it is join'd to the Continent. (4. 


'd with Water; ſuch as Great- Britain, Ire. 
(3:) Peninſula s; which are Parts of dry 


Hthmug's are thoſe Necks of Land which join the Pe- 
ninſula's to the main Land, and by which People paſs 
from one into the other. 1 which 
are high Parts of Land ſtr 
Extremities whereof are call'd Cage or Head-Land;, 
(6.) Mountains ; theſe are riſing Parts of dry Land, 
well known to all without farther Deſcription. 

_ AHYDROGRAPHY, which treats of the wa- 
try Parts of the Earth's Surface, divides its Subject as 
— viz. (1.) Oceans; which are thoſe mighty 


Collections of Water that cover the greateſt Spaces of | 
the Earth's v and flow around the Conti- 
eas 


nents. (2.) ; theſe are ſmaller Collections of 
Water, which are entirely, or for the greateſt Part, 
ſurrounded by Land. (3.) Gulphs; which are thoſe 
Parts of the-Sea that run up into the main Land, and 


are therewith environ'd, except. one Paſſage whereby 


Streigbtæ. 


Rivers. 


Lakes. 


it communicates with the open Sea or Ocean, (4.) 


| Streights ; which are thoſe narrow Paſlages either join- 


ing a Gulph to a Sea, or one Part of a Sea or Ocean 
to another, (5.) Rivers; which are Streams of freſh 
Water iſſuing from Fountains, and gliding in large 
Chanels through the Countries to the Sea or Ocean, 
where diſembogue themſelves. _ (6.) Lakes are 
thoſe ſmall Collections of deep ſtanding Water, en- 
tirely ſurrounded by Land, and having no viſible 
Communication with the Sea. ro 


The Definitin BEFORE we proceed to treat of the ſeveral Parts 
of certain Pre- of Land and Water above-mentioned, -it will be 


ropnita, VIZ. 
The Axis of 


the Globe. 
The Poles. 


neceliary to explain the following Precognita of the 


Science. (I.) The Axis of the Globe is an en 
Line paſſing through the Center thereof, about which 
the Globe is ſuppoſed to turn. (2.) The Poles 5 0 


2 out in the Sea, the 


U ͤ·gçèe. f ̃Ü f 


. 
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or Globe are the two Extremities of the Axis 


dne wheteof is call'd the North or fr#;c Pole, an 


the other the South or Antarctic Pole, (3.) The Heri. The Horizon, 
un is that great Circle which bounds dur Sight, and 
divides the Globe into the viſible and inviſible Hemi- 


The Eater is that great Citcle which 73e E 
Fee eG —_ 


lobe ied two equal Parts, cald the 


Northern and Southern he (5.) The Meri. 1 | 


dion is a egred hg thto' the two Poles, and 
— the 9 655 y into the Zaftern and Meſtern 
es. — great Citcle of the Globe is 
— ed to be 2 into 360 equal Parts, which are 
called Degrees; and eve Ae , is divided into 60 Degrees. 
— equal Parts, call'd Minutes ) The Ecliptic We Echptic. 
is a great Circle repreſenting the 8020 anneal Path, : 


— is inclined to the Equator in an Angle of 23 


Degrees and $? o Minutes, both Northward 10 South- | 
wald. (8.) Tropits are two leſſet Circles which 73e Tropics. 
ran parallel to the Equator, and touch the Ecliptic on | 
each dSide; that on the North is call'd the Tropic of 
Cancer, and the other on the South the Tropic of Capri- | 
corn. (9.) The Polar Circles alſo run parallel to the Polar Circles. 
Equator, and at the ſame Diſtance from the Poles, as | 
the Tropics are from the Equator, viz. 23: Degrees 
and a half. That Circle on the North is ald the 
Ardic Circle, and the other on the South the Antarctic 
Circle. (10.) Latitude is the Diſtance in Degrees Latitude. 


from the Equator towards either of the Poles, and 


meaſur d upon the Meridian to the North or South ; 8 
whence ariſeth North or South Latitude. (11.) Porn. Parallels of 


 tels of Latitude are leſſer Circles parallel to the Equa- Latitude. 


ter and each other, and are drawn thro? every 5 or 
10 Degrees of Latitude North and South. (12.) Len- Longitude. 
gitude is the Diſtance in Degrees from the firſt Meri- 
dian, and meaſur'd on the Equator from Weſt to Eaft. 
hi .) Zones are large Tra As of the Earth's Surface, Zones. 
parallel to the Equator, and encompaſſing the 

* like broad Belts; whence their Name. Of 
theſe there are three Kinds, viz. the Torrid, Tem- „ 
brate, and Frigid Zones. The Torrid Zone is one, Torrid Zones. 


and lieth between the two Tropics, and is divided by 
the Equator ; it hath its Name from the Sun's going 


ner over it, and ſcorching or terrifying it 
th its Heat, The Temperate 4 Zones are two, one on 77er at- 


each Zones. | 


| 
' 
j 
| 
' 
i 
| 
: 
. 


. 
—_ * — a CAA Ch 
N * 


Frigid Zones. Zones are two alſo, 


Kaen 


Number of 


Climates. 


th Side 8 3 weh Ache between the 
Tropics and Polar Circles. In theſe the Sun's Heat 
and the Seafons are temperate. + The Frigid or Frozen 
e North and the South ; they 
lie between the Polar Circles .and the Poles, and en- 
compaſs the Poles all around. In them the Seaſons 
have the greateſt Extremity of Cold, whence their 
Name. (14.) Climates are thoſe Trace of the Earth's 
Surface which run parallel to the Eguator, and of 
ſuch a Breadth from North to South, that the Length 
of the artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in the next 
by Half an Hour. Of theſe Climates there are 24 on 
each Side the Equater, which reach to the Polar 
Circles ; after which the Climates are reckon'd from 
the Difference of an entire Month, and are in Num- 
* Six; the Sun being ſeen in the firſt one whole 
nth without ſetting; in the ſecond, two Months; 
in the third, three; and ſo on, as 5 13 in the 
MINE Table, c 
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the Breadth, and the E 7 Det in 


every Climate. 5 

2 n Ann . 
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3 Fabse the Polar Circles 59 the Poles. 
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THE Inhabitants of the 2 are variouſ] Silas Of the vari- 
minated, Firſt, according to the ſeveral Meridians ous Denomina- 
and Parallels under which they live, they are call'd ions of the 
Anteeci, Pericect, and Antipodes, Secondly, accqrd- Inhabitants of 
ing to the Diverſity of their Shadows they are term'd the Globe. 
Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Hetereſcii, of which take 
the following Account. 

THe ANTOE C I are thoſe. People which live The Antaci. 
under the ſame Meridian, but - oppoſite Parallels. 

They have (1. — ſame Elevation of the Pole, but 
not the ſame (2.) They are equally diſtant 
from the — but on different Sides. (3.) They 
have both Noon and Midnight at the ſame Time. 
(4.) The Days of the one are equal to the Nights of 
the [ws and vice verſa. (s * Their Seaſons rot 

, car 


** — 


8 
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The Periaci. 


The Antipodes. 


De Ampbhiſcii. 


The Periſcii 0 


The Heterofcii. 


Geno rr 


Vear are contrary, it being inter to one when Sum: 
mer to the other. 
Tus PERIOECT are thoſe who live under the 


ſame Parallels, but different Meridians. They haye 


theſe Peculiarities : (1. (LIAN he ſ A2 Pole is equally ele- 
vated or depreſs'd (2.) They are «be 1 
diſtant from the Cem on 0 ſame Side 


When it is Noon to one, it is Midnight to che other. 


(4.) The Days of one are the Complements of the 
other's Nights, and e contra. (s. ) They both agree 
i oe ons of the Year 

Tas ANTIPODES are thoſe People who 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. Peculiar 


8 them are the following Particulars: -(1.) Their 


are diametrically oppolite to each. other's, 
2) Tley have both the fame Elevation of different 
Pas (3.) Th 5 are equally diſtant from the Equa- 
tor, but on di 
ſpheres. (4.) When it is Noop with one, it is ao 
night to the other, and vice pays. (5: .) The 2 
Day or Nigbt to one, is the ſhorteſt to the os 
(6.) Their aſons of the Year are contrary, &c. 
ar AMPHISCTI were thoſe People who 
inhabited the Torrid Zone ; and were thus named be- 


cauſe they caſt their Shadows on both Sides of them, 


viz. North and South. 


Tus PE RISCTI een thoſe who lived in the 


Frigid Zones; fo called becauſe their Shadotps fell all 
around them on every Point of the Com 


Tur HETEROQSGTITI were thoſe who lived 
on the Temperate Zones ; and were thus called becauſe 


they caſt their Shadows only one Way, viz. North in 
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A pentral | 
Fiew- of the- — 
Four Great 
Continents, or 


Quarters of 
the World. 


the North Temperate, and South in the South. [Ten 


- Part Zone. 


We come now to exhibit a general View of the 
Four Great Continents, or Quarters of the World, as 
they are very improperly call'd, wiz. Europe, Aſia, 


Africa, and America, as they conſiſt of Nations and 


ingdoms, with the eilowin Particulars, viz, (I.) 
The Latitudes; and (2.) The Longitudes between 
which each Nation lies, * may be found in the 
Maps. (3.) The Length ; and (4.) The Breadth of 
each Nation in general in Engif Miles. (5. 3157 
Climares thro which they ſeverally extend. ( 6, 


— 


rent Sides, and in oppoſite Hemi- 


The 
hief 


_ bo... Dh n 


= 


s 


ff GEOGRAPHY. 
chief City in each. (7.) The Latitude, and (8.) Lon- 
eitude of the faid City. All which here follow: 


—_C/ 


The ConTinenT of EUROPE. 


1 


|. © 


France 
Spain 


— u— 
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hah | 
? | Ki TATE 
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413. &c. 


————— 


Climate. 
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Provinces. 


Climate. 
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Egypt 


2 Barbary 
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6 Guinea 
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22 30002 00! 
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"The ContinenT of AMERICA, | bY 


2 Zh e 
U e Se See RY d o eee 
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Florida 26 50,276 00 1000 6p0 '' 6. Coca 
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. Aratica, Antarctica, Magellanica, &c. are here paſs'd by, as not com- 
ing under the Conditions of ſuch a View. I ſhall now exhibit an- 


Nations. | Tat. Longit. Len. rau Cumates. Chiet City] Lat. Longſt. 


40 00/297 90 
——5— 1 ꝛ̈— — £ — ths — — — — 


Terra 30 00,290 o 


3 
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— 9 1 — Abs rA CAGE Y 
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25 300390 30 
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In this Synopſes of the Four Continents, JI have expreſs'd only the 
greater Parts of which they conſiſt, and which are inhabited and 
known to us; whence ſome conſiderable Tracts in America, as Terri 


other Synopſes of all the leſſer Kingdoms, Principalities, States, Dutebies 


Circles, Provinces, and Countries comprehended under thoſe larger Heads, 


and into, which they are divided; together with the Metropolis or chief 
City in each Province, and the Latitude and Longitude thereof, | 


PE —— | 


Chief Southern Provinces, j' 
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FOR WAY is divided into 
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© The Subdivi Mons of the Cam 7 Ev ROPE, 


of 


Five Governments. 
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| Chief Tap: 125 E 
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\ DENMARK contains 


The Peninſula 
of Futland, - 


comprehending 
The Iſles of iz 2 


South Futland, 


Ie land Miborg 
Sleſwicki | 


f Copenhagen 


Kio hang 


And other Jall ones. 
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MUSCOYVYor TS contains 


I Selene —} Smolensho 154 31 55 1 
18-] Novogrod Sewerſti — — ] Noveg. Seto. 57 16156 
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SWEDE] N comprehends Seven Countries. 
" Sweden Proper —: — | —— Stockholm © "26 os] 
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— — — 4 ⁰ 60 2343 33 
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g I Maſevo, Lapland —— 
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|-- GERMANY is divided into Ten Circles. 
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7 Holland 
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ö Belgium Flanders — 


| .-#/ftphalia —— 

Lower Saxony — 
ßer Saxony „ 
{Lower Rhine 


{ Upper Rhine y 
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Nuremburg 49 24 31 11 


Ausburg 48 14137 5 
Munic t 47 5831 7 
Vienna (48 14/37 05 


| POLA N D contains the following Provinces, Sc. 


The Dukedom of Lithuania Vina 4 31047 14 
The Province of Volbinia | Kiou o 42153 20 
The Province of Podolia —— | Caminieck 48 5c|47 40 
The Dukedom of Curland — Mittaw 7 oc 00 
The Dukedom of Samegitia. | Roſinie 5 15044 48 
| "The Proyince of Palaguia — | Bielha 5 ze 56 35 
ue Province of Little Ruſſit | Lembers 49 30045 
The Kingdom of Priſſia ] Danizick 54 1:140 42 
The Dukedom of Warſovia—\ Warſaw 52 07142 05 
| _ Proper Polonia - — | Cracow g(140 47 
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"Ihe of France — == Pari 

' Britanny — — — —| Rennes 
"Orlatngis  — = "=" —| Orleans 
Burgundy. — — N 
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Guienne and Pe gen, — —| Baurdeaue 
Languedoc 4 — — I T haulouſe... 
Dauphini — — — Grenoble 
Provence + — hp Mew. x 


SPAIN with PORTUGAL. — 8 


The Lordi of * Biey — by 

'The Prin ty of Auris 
The Kin 0: of Gallicia —| 
The Kingdom of * Portugal | 
The K ingdor of . 


ingdom of 292 — 
The Kingdom of Murcia — 


0 TY 


Billa 
Oviedo © 


"Compoſtela | op 3 | 


"Tavira © 


Granada 


The Kingdom of Fatencia —| 


The Province of New Caſtile] 
The Frome. of Leon - — 
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174 L ＋ contains de D Dopyinions of 


** Church, or Ferre $ 1. 
The Kingdom of Naples  — 


Lhe Dutchy of Ailan — 2 


The Republic of Venice = 


the ukedom- of Savoy ——| 
ipality of -Pzedmant| 


The rinc 
The Dukedom of Tuſcany — 
The Republic of Genoa 
The Dukedom of Mantua 


The Dukedom of Adontferra! 


The Dukedom of Modena — 


The Dominions mark'd with (*) belong to the King of Portugal. 
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Tube Dukedom of Maya 


The Dukedom of Reggio 
_ The Dukedom of Placentia 
1 Dukedom of . 


1 blic of Lucca 
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The Dukedom of Parma 
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T URKE Y in EvRoye comprevends 


ary — — — — Buda ö 
Tranſiluania— — — Hermanſtat 
Walachia — — — [ Targoviſco 
Moldavia - — —' — —| Seczow 
Little Tartary — — -A ee 
"Romania" — "'— : —| Conflantinople 
Servia — — — "=—| Belgrade'- 
Bojſmia — — Saraio : 
Croatia — — — I hits 
Dalmatia — — — [ Spalatro 
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the Mountains always cover'd with Snow. 
the 


Dealings, 


| three Bi (ks s, 
Ne 


I $8ALL now give 2 Gore Account of the 2 
— Manners of the People,” Religion, Univerſities, 
Language, Commodities, & e. of the ſeveral Countries 
European Continent; for their ſeveral Govern- 
| refer the Range, to the. Title of 


—— — 0 


Hiftory. DE Ck 
In NO R W A r the 9 is intenſely cold, al 
Moſt of 
is nothing but Roc Mountains, and 


F 
Weeds. Their Trade lies in Fiſh, Far, Train-Oll 


Pitch, Maſts, Deals, Cables, Copper, Hides, Check, 


&c, The People are hardy, laborious, ſtrong, and 
courageous, plain in their a juſt in their 
and civil to Stra Their Religion is 
Lutheraniſm, and in ſome 
and their Language is various, 
n 3 and French. 


+ The ancient Theſſalonica. 


2 OTBO rs ge 


ſes Popery. Here are 


SWEDEN 


The 7— Part of eo now belongs to the 
Emperor of Germany. 
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SVE DEN. enjoys a clear, dry, cold, yet pure Of Sweden 


and very wholeſome Air. Their Seaſons. are ** 
together Minter or Summer, The Mid- land Coun 

is. indifferent fertile, and they haye ſome frul 
Valleys. The Stwedes are naturally ftrong and vigorous; . 
grave. and reſerv'd ; — idle, invidious, and ſelf- 
none Their omen ate fair P 


ir Trade lies in Metals, Ox-Hides, Furs Pitch, 
* Roſin, Tallow, Honey, Maſts, Deals, Oak, "M 


Their. Rel; 300 is Lutheraniſin and Popery 
Th have eight 
Their 14 ei is a Diale& of the Teutanic; the 


Gentry 


iſhopricks, - and two Unive — TW 
772 and French in Perfection. 


Is i AR K the Air is alſo cold, but Of Denmark; 
ſweet and wholeſome in the Country, - Here likewiſe MEN 


are: but two Seaſons, Summer and Mute, The Soil 
ty fertile in Corn, Fruit, and Vegetables, The 
mn are tall, ſtrait and handſome ; but mean- 
ſpirited, cheating, and miſtruſtful, ſubject to 


4 * 
1 9 Fi 


* 


p. 4 
* 4 7 


. * 
W. ; 


plexies and Epilepfies. Their Trade is in F iſh, Furs; £5 


Skins, Deals, Maſts, Armour, Pitch, Tar, Oil, 
Tron, &c. N are generally Lutherans, but. ſome 
— by, have two Univerſities and five 

picks heir Language is 7. rutanic, * 
Dutch, and French. 


HSO is ver. „ bot, temperate, or very Of Maory; 


cold, according to the Situation of its Parts from | 


South to North. The Soil is alſo very different, but, 

in general, is oyergrown- with Woods and Foreſts ; 

they have. ſome N Plains, and good Corn-land 
h 


towards the South, e People are of a very health- 


ceited. Their Commodities are Furs, Fiſh, Pot- 
ales, Hemp, Soap, Honey, Ru L 
Hides, Tallow, Wax, Train-O Cavierez . Sa, 
ron, &c.. Their Religion is according to the Gree 
Church, in general. F: 


to the Nl e and Poliſu. 

GERMANY likewiſe being of fo cre an Ex- ( 
tent from North to South, hath a different Tem- 
perature of Air in its ſeveral Parts. The Soil is gene- 
rally rugged, and either fill'd with Lakes and 
Marſhes, or cover'd with extenſive Woods ; i bond 

| ces 


R 4 


ful Conſtitution, and long-lived ; robuſt, and ftrongs _. 
built, but not tall; eruel, ignorant, yet very con- 


heir Language is near a-kin 


- 


Of Poland. 


Places there is very good Corn and Paſturage Land. 
The Germans are reckon'd luxurious, hoſpitable, 


Of GEOGRAPHY. 


valorous, and patient of Labour; remarkable for 
Integrity, and hating F _— and Diffimulation, 
They export various Metals, All 
ſilver, Armoury, c. They profeſs Popery in gene- 
ral; though there are many Latherans and Calvini/ts 
amer? them. In this great Empire are thirty-ſix 
Uniserſities and fiftyrſix Biſhopricks. They ſpeak 
the High and Low Buch and Walloon Languages. 
POLAND is ſituated in the temperate Zone, 
but yet has great Extremity of Cold to the North. 
The Soil for the moſt part is champain and open, in 
ſome Places it has great Woods and Foreſts, and 


ſome conſiderable Mountains, Lakes, and Marſhes. 


Of Spain: | 


Their Trade lies in Honey, Wax, Amber, 
Furs, Oak, Wainſeot; Maſts, Deals, Salt-Petre, 


'Fhe Poles are fair, largely made, of yellow Hair; 
are civil, affable, brave, ftncere, and jealous of their 


Honour and Liberty, and exceed moſt Europeans for 


Vivacity of Spirit, Strength of Body, and we, oma 
in, 


Cordage, Pot-Aſhes, Opium, Vitriol, Lapis Lazul:, 
Metals, Sc. They are generally bigotted Papiſls, 
ſome Part Lutherans and Calviniſis. They have four 


Univerſities and fourteen Biſhopricks. Their Lan- 


age is a Dialect of the Sclavonic. | 
FRANCE is for the moſt part very temperate, 
and rather too warm than cold. The Soil produces 


every thing neceſſary for the Uſe of Man. The 


Frenth are remarkable for Levity of Temper, they 
are generous, prodigal, ſprightly, daring, yet faint- 
hearted 3 they have good Heads for Invention, and 


are docible in learning Arts and Sciences, The Com- 


modities of this Country are many, as Corn, Flax, 


Wool, Salt, Fiſh, Wines, Coral, Skins, Alamodes, 


Silks, Linen, Iron, Sc. Their Religion is Popery 
they have twenty- Univerſities, eighteen Arch- 
bithopricks, and a hundred and nine Biſhopricks. 


_ The Language is a Compound from the antient 


Gallic, German, and Latin Tongues. | 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL have generally a 
very pure and calm Air, but extremely hot in Sum- 
mer. The Seil is in many Places dry, barren, and 
abounding in Woods. and Mountains; in * 
28 . uctive 
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Of GEOGRAPHY 
ductive of rich Fruit and Wines. The People are 
ſoft, laſcivious, jealous, yet impotent in regard of 
Venery; grave, devout, and zealous in religious 
Matters; cruel towards religious, but mereifuf to- 
wards civil Offenders : Their Trade is in Honey, 
Sugar, Oil, Metals, Wines, Rice, Raiſins, Oranges, 
Lemons, Almonds, Cork, Marble, Salt, Sc. They 
are the moſt zealous Papiſts. ' Spain hath eight Arch- 
biſhopricks, forty - two, Biſhopricks, ' and twenty 
Univerſities. Portugal has three Archbiſhopricks, 
nine Biſhopricks, and three Univerſities. "Phe Spaniſh 
Language is derived from the antient Latin; and the 
Portugueſe from the French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the 


perate Air, except in the Land of the Church, where 
'tis thick and dangerous. The Soil is naturally very 
fertile, and produces the fineſt of Corn, Wines, and 
Fruits. The Woods are here continually green, and 
the Mountains and Vales moſt pleaſant in their kinds. 
Itahy has been calłd the Garden of Europe. The 
Halans are of a middle Stature, tender, cunning, 
polite, complaiſant, eloquent, and affect Praiſe and 
Pomp of every ſort; are given to Diſſimulation, Jea- 
louſy and Revenge, and are the moſt bigotted De- 
votees in the World. Their chief Cammadities are 


Wines, Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Satins, Gro- 


grams, Fuſtians, Allom, Minerals, Metals, precious 
Stones, Coral, Fc. Their Religion is Popery in the 
2 Degree. Beſides the Popedom, there are two 

atriarchates, thirty - four Arehbiſhopricks, above 
two hundred and thirty Biſhopricks, and fixteen 
Univerſities, Their Language is the old Latin'mix'd 
with that of the Goths and Vandals © © * 


HUNGARY is faid to have'a very unwhole-' Of Hungary. 


ſome Air to breathe in, on account of the mooriſh 
Ground, and Lakes. The Soil is fruitful in Corn, 
Roots, and Fruits; and affords. excellent Paſturage. 
The Hungarians are more addicted to Wars than 
Arts; are ſtrong, well made, valiant and daring, 
but cruel and inſulting to Captives. The Commodities 
are Copper, Iron, Quickſilver, Antimony, Salt, and 
the various Produce of the Soil. They are generally 
Papiſis, but here are alſo Lutherans, Calviniffs, * 
| an 


ITALY is faid to enjoy an healthful and tem- Of Italy. 
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Mahometans. lere are two Archbiſhopricks, fix. 


Biſhopticks ; and the Language they ſpeak is peculiar 
to themſelves. . 3 

LITTLE TARTARY is allow'd to have a 
temperate Air, but yet unhealthful to breathe in. The 
Soil is ve different, abounding here with Grain and 


Fruit, and there with Marſhes and barren Mountains. 


The Crim-Tartars are of vigorous and robuſt Bodies, 
patient of Hardſhips, good Soldiers, juſt to each 
other, but not to Strangers. Their Food is Horſe- 
Fleſh, and Mare's - Milk. Their Commodities are 
Slaves, Leather, Skins, Furs, &c. Their Religion 
is Mabometaniſm, though Chriſtians of various. Sorts 
are intermixed with them. Here are two Biſhop- 


tricks. Their Language is the Scythian, or pure 


Of Greece. 


Of Tartary. 


Tatgroſewe: CONE ITT 

GREECE and the other PROVINCES of 
Turkey in Europe, have, in general, an happy Situ- 
ation, and enjoy a pure and temperate Air. he Soil 
is very fertile in moſt Parts, and affords all the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life. The Turks are Men of a ſwarthy 
Complexion, robuſt Bodies, of a good Stature, of 
great Integrity, civil, charitable, and zealous of their 
Religion; yet are addicted to ſome deteſtable Vices 
not to be named among Chriftians, Their Commo- 
dities are Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, Turkey 
Leather, Cake Soap, Honey, Galls, Cottons, Ani- 
ſeed, Carpets, Mohair, Camblets, Grograms, and 
other rich... Turkiſþ Commodities. The eſtabliſh'd 
Religion of theſe Provinces is MAabometaniſm; but 
here are many Jeus and Chriſtians, who have a 
Patriarch at Conſtantinople, and ſeveral Archbiſhopricks 
and Biſhopricks. In Greece the Language uſed by 
the Chriſtians is the Yulgar Greek, and Ton uſed by 


the Turks here and in other Parts is the Turktf, 
Which is (originally) the Sclavenian with ſome Altera- 


On the ConTinenT of AS 1A. 


 TARTARY (which alone is much larger than 
all Europe) is divided into five great Parts, viz. Za- 
 gathay, Cathay, Turque/tan, Tartary proper, and Tar- 
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'ra The Air is very A ate t in di 
. Soil, for the —— ons » 10 76 
ren, being eyery where-incumber'd wi | 


flat Noſes, and an ugly Mien. 


of 'o&f 064 ary, 


and uninhabited Moun OY 0 elarts 
The Tartars are ſwarthy, ſtrong, m de-lized, fa 
broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin e i e 


barbarous, ſtroll about in Tents, livin Rapu 
eating the'Fleſh'and' drinkin ing "te Bloody b their E hel 
mies. Their Trade is in Sable, Martins, "Silks, C 1 
blets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, Rhubarb, Se. Thes 
are generally Pagans, though, berg. are ſome Mahame- 
tans, Pu js, and Cbriſtians. Their Language has 
ſome Affinity with that of the Cin Tarte, and; the 
Turkiſh Language. 1 
C HINA is divided into n Proyin 0 &, 


Tae Corea, | Xantung 2 911 Huna, 
0 


Xenſi, Nanking, Cbellam, Tom I, Fotien, 4 5 
Canton, Qua mſi, Dueicheu,. us 7 Suchuen. pn 
Air is temperate, except towards the North, where 
tis ſometimes exceflive cold. The Soil is general! 
very rich and fertile, inſomuch 80 they have 8 or 
three Harveſts in a Vear; it 4A abounds with CAS 
Wine, and all kinds of Fruit. The Chineſe/are 

the moſt part fair, ſhort-noſe d  black-eyed, and 1800 
very thin ks They are efteem'd i ingenious, and 
Lovers of Sciences, but intolerably coniceited, 
Commodities of China are Gold, Silver, precious | 
Stones, Quick-filver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silk, Cottons, 


Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, Musk, Ginge r, China- 
Wood and Ware, Se. The Chineſe: are ga Tels. 
ters; here are alſo Mahometans and Chriſtians, Their 
Language has no Likeneſs to any other 93 Nature, | 


Pronunciation, or way of Writin 


INDIA has a threefold Diviſion, viz. (1 I, ) . 


| flan or Empire of the Great Mogul, containing the 


Kingdoms of Delli, Agra, Cambaia, Bengala, &c. 
(2.) The Peninſula within the Ganges, containing 
Malabar,” Decan, Golcond, Biſnagar and Coromandel. 
(3.) The Peninſula without the Ganges, containing 


* Kingdoms of Malacca, Siam, Martaban, Cambo- 


dia, Cochinchina, Pegu, Arracan, Aua, Tonquin, Laos. 
Theſe Kingdoms lie in the Torrid Zone for the moſt 


part, and therefore muſt _ be very hot ; but the 


Soil 
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- Fruity and various Grain. 


Of GEOGRAPHY. 
Sel is generally very rich and plentiful in all Kinds of 
The Indian; are very dif- 


_ - ferent in their Manyers and Cuſtoms in. ſo great an 


Of Perſa. 


Empire; they are tall, ſtrong, and almoft black; in- 


er Be giviof Behaviour, and prviy juſt in 
| 3 


if Dealings. Their Commodities are Aloes, 

hubarb, Civets, Indigo, Laique, Gums, Amber, 
Minerals, Metals, Spices, rich Manufactures of Silk, 
Cotton, c. and moſt ſorts of Drugs. The Inhabi- 
tants are groſs Idolaters, their Languages are very nu- 


merous and different, and of which we know but yery 


little. 
PE RSI contains thirteen Provinces, Sinda, 


| Mecran, Sige/ian, Sableflan, Choreftan, Eftarabad, on 


the Eat; Tabriſtan, Chirwan, Adirbeitzan, Traca- 


- demi, on the North; and Chufiian, Furiſtan, 1 


Of Natolia. 


man, an the South, The Air is temperate towards 


the North, but very hot in the Summer towards the 


Sauth. The Soil is alſo different, being barren in the 
Northern Parts, but exceeding fertile and pleaſant on 
the South of Mount Taurus, producing all kinds of 


Corn, Fruits, and Wines, The Perfrans are naturally 


great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers; proud, 
paſſionate, and revengeful ; given to Paſtimes ; but 
yet are ſaid to be juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, 


and civil to Strangers. Their Commodities are rich 


Silks, Carpets, Tiflues, Gold, Silver, Seal-Skins, 
Goat-Skins, Alabafter, Metals, Myrrh, Fruits, &c. 
The Religion is Mahometaniſm, with ſome Difference 
from the Turks. Their Language has a great TinQure 


es Arabic, and is eſteemed the modiſh Tongue of 
NATOLIA (formerly cal'd Afa Miner) is now 


divided into four Provinces, wiz. Natelia proper, 
Amaſia, Caramania, and Aladulia, The Air of Na- 


talia is in ſome Places pure and healthful, in others 


extremely groſs and peſtilentious. The Sail is ex- 


3 pracrdinary fertile, but lies too much uncultivated. 


he Inhabitants of this large Country are chiefly 


' Turks and Greets; their Commodities are Raw Silks, 


Goats Hair, Cotton, Cordovans, Calicuts white and 
blue, Wool, Tapeſtries, Soap, and divers ſorts of 


Drugs. The eſtabliſhed Religion is Mabemetaniſmm; 


but here are many Cbriſtians of the Greet Church, 4 
4 1 : we 
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ſert, Petr&a or Stony, and Felix or Happy; one Part 
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well as others. The prevailing Languages in theſe : 
Countries ate the Turki/þ and Valear Tree. 455 | 
ARABIA is divided into three great Parts, viz. Of Arabia. 
Biriar, or Arabia Deſert ; Baraab, or Arabia Pe- | 
trga ; and Ayman, or Arabia Felix, The Air of 

this Country is very hot, as being in part in the tor- | - 
rid Zone; and the Soil is indicated by the Names De- 


being over-ſpread with Mountains of Sand, the other 

of Rocks, and the latter is exceeding fertile in moſt 

Places. The Commodities here are Coral, Pearl, Onyx- 

ſtones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, Gums, Caſſia, Manna, 

and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. The Arabians 4 

are now an ignorant, treacherous and barbarous fort 

of People, moſt of them idle Vagabonds and Robbers; | 

but thoſe of Arabia Felix are ſaid to be civil and ho- _ 

neſt in their Deportment to all Perſons. Their Reli- I 

gion is the Impoſture of Mahomet, who was a Native 

of this Country. Their Language, (viz. the Arabic) 

I have already deſcribed ; it is now very corruptly 

ſpoken among the Arabs, and many other People 

thereabouts. | : : 
SYRIA comprehends the three Diſtricts of Syria- Of Syria. 

proper, Phenicia and Paleſtine, The Air is here pure 

and ſerene, and very wholefome to breathe in, but 

very warm in Summer. The Soil is here exceeding 

kind, fat, and fertile in moſt Places, abounding with 

large and peaſant Plains. The Inhabitants are chiefly 

Turks and Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. 

The Trade of 3 conſiſts in Silks, Camblets, Gall- 

Nuts, Cotton, Mohair, Soap, Galls, Jewels, Spices, 

Drugs of all Sorts, &c. The Religions here are Ma- 

bometaniſm eſtabliſhed, Chriſtianity and Fudaiſm al- 

low'd, as being the Country which antiently gave 

Riſe to both. The Language of the Country is. the 

Monat ; the Europeans reſiding here ſpeak the Lingua 
ranca. © | g | £ 

DIARBECK, TURCOMANTA and Of the Eu- 

GEORGIA, make the remaining Part of Turkey. phratian Pre- 

in Aa. Theſe Provinces lie between the Euxine and vinces. 

Caſpian Seas, and on the River Euphrates, The Air 

is temperate, pleaſant and healthful in general. The 

Soi! affords excellent Paſturage on the Banks of Tigris 

and Z1pbrares, and in other Places Variety of Fruits 
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-and Staig. 1 The People are of Gifferept Manners 
and T empers.in the different Provinc z they export 
or barter, with th t heir neren Nit 1 * Silk 
| And. ſuch, lik „ he prevailing Religion 
is that of the Armenians 5. The Chrifti ns in Afia have 
three b, viz, of Feruſe alem, e and 
Antioch 3 belides two frmentans, and one Ne eftorian at 
| Moſul | in, Diarbeck... Theſe, have under them various 


Chriſtianity here i in a, pitiful Plight, groaning under 
the Turkiſh Yoke, and diſtracted with various Secs 
and Hereſies, as Armenians, Jacobites, Maronites, Ne- 


| n W & c. 


"On: the co NTINENT of AFR ICA. 


Of Egypt. "KEY PT i is divided into four Parts, viz. Eri e, 
N N or Lauer Egypt; Bechira,. or. Middle Egypt; 2040 
Upper Egypt; and the Coaſts of the Red Sea. I he 
Air is extremely hot, and eſteem'd very unwholeſome, 

being infeſted with noxious Vapours from the fat and 

Lin Soil of the Earth, which is occaſion' d by the 
overflowing of the Nile, and which is thereby ren- 


der'd exceeding fertile and plentiful of all 2 of 


Grain. The Egyptians are of a low Stature, are tawny 
and ſpare ; they are reputed great Cowards, luxurious, 
1937/7 © Dunning, cruel, and treacherous; and much addicted 
bas! 8 Divination. The Commodities are Sugar, Flax, 
ice, Corn, Fruits, Linnen Cloth, Salt, Balſam, 
nna, Caſſia, and other Drugs. The Religions here 
are Mahometaniſm, Chriſtianity and Fudaiſm ; but 
moſtly the former. The common ap uages are the 
yulgar Arabic and Turkiſh ; but the Cophti Chriſtians 
ſtill retain the antient Egyptian 8 e in 

their religious Rites. 
Of Barbar. BARBA RY contains fix Kingdoms, viz, J. 
recco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripeli and Barca, The 
Air is pretty temperate. and healthful to breathe in. 
The Soil is fertile in Corn and Fruits, though it a- 
bounds in Woods and Mountains. The Barbarians 
are ſaid to be inconſtant, crafty, unfaithful, active of 
Body, impatient ef Labour, and covetous of Honour, 
Some are addicted to Learning, others. to ne 
126, 


bi128 Archbiſhops and Biſhops ; but notwithſtanding this, 
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guage in moſt Places is the Arabeſque, and old African | 
- BILDULGE RIN contains eight Provinces, Of Bildul- 


2 k 
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dize, and many to Piracy. The chief Commodities | 

are: Honey, Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, 
Cordevants, Dates, Almonds, Mantles,  &c. . The 

eftabliſh'd Religion is Mabometaniſm, and their Lan- 


ongue, or a corrupt Dialect thereof. 
viz. Barca Deſart, Bildulgerid Proper, Zeb, Tegora- gerid. 
"in. Sepelmeſe, Taflet, Berto, Teſt. The Ae 
very hot, yet very wholeſome to breathe. . The Soil 
is generally barren and ſandy ; but here are low Val- 
leys of Corn and abundance of Dates, The Inbabi- 
tants, beſides the Natives, are chiefly Arabs, who fol- 
low their Trade of Robbing, c. The Commodities 
of this Country are few, chiefly Corn, Cattle, Dates, 
and Indigo. They who know any thing of Religion 


| __ the Doctrine of Mahomet ; the Language of the 


atives is little known, the Arabs uſe their W mn. | 

Z A A RA, or the Deſart, contains ſeven Provinces, Of Zaara. 4 
viz. Zanhaga, Zuenziga, Targa, 0 Berdaa, 
Borno, Gaga. The Air is exceeding hot, but very 
wholeſome to breathe in. The Soi is dry and ſandy, 
and ſo barren that it is difficult to live or travel here. 
As for the People, their Commodities, Religion and 
Language of this Country, they are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Bildulgerid, but more. wretched of the 


two. 23 | : 
NEG ROLAND comprehends the Kingdoms Of Negro- 
or Provinces of Biafar, Melli, Mandinga, Gago, Gu- land. 

ber, Zegzeg, Zanfara, Gangara, Caſſena, Cano, I. 

gades, Tombut, Gualata, Genehoa; with the People of 

Fallofi, Caſanga and Bijago. This Country being 


. wholly within. the Torrid Zone, the Air is very hot, | oY 


yet very healthful; and the Sail very rich and fertile 

in Corn, Herbs and Metals. The Negroes are a Peo- 

ple of a black Complexion, very ignorant, rude and : 

barbarous, addicted to Luxury and beaſtly Pleaſures. 
Their Commodities are Oftrich-Feathers, Gums, Am- 

ber, Gold, Red-wood, Civet, Elephant's Teeth, Sc. 

The Natives are groſs Idolaters ; and others Maho- 

metans, The Languages of this great Country are 
various, and little known to us. | | | 
GUINEA is divided into three great Parts, vis. Of Guinea. 
(*) The Kingdom of Benin. (2.) Guinea Proper, 
8 : | con- 


Of Ethiopia 
| faferior. 


to Strangers... | 
the choicaſt of 


oy Tie 


ORA HY, \ 
aining the Ivo 


Cab. 6 (30 The. 
this Country is extre 


of the bl, 


are moſt 


ee 
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to themſelres, Jet path. 
and Cha{dean * 
ETH 10h L4 tap 

the Abyſſines, and. 72 
guebar. auntry is bee e. 
in ſome. low Vale, 3 — very: fertile i 
Parts, ald, Ger- run wigh,ſagdy Mouptaing- and 0c 
midable Rocks in other, Ehe Hxople. are, aſteem d. to 
be lay, —— txeacherous in general, thaugh- 
forme ate ingenious and religieus. Ihe C 


are Gold, Metals, ems, * Cattie, Salt Flax, 


Wines, Fe N Sc, Here ate Pagers, Feu, 
and Mahometansy; by thy ee - the Natiyes, 18. 
thiopic Language has ſome Alanin. 


with the Hebrew and Cbaldes. ama IHE 4 
ETHIOPHH4: Inferior contains the Empires of 


Moncemugi and MAanomotapa; the Kingdoms of A. 
gola, Cars Lange and Brafar ; and the Country of 
the Caſfers. The Air of theſe Countries. is etremely 
hot in general, but is qualified with daily Showers and 
Winds. The Soil is various in different Parte, ſome 
being more fertile than others, 2 — bar- 
ren. The People are gf. diverd lags re 1 

or erally 


3 | 
Paganiſm ; PR 40 
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nerally eſteem d a ſwarthy, dull, and ſavage” People SO 
thoſe calbd C 2 or Hottentots... The 
zodities of theſe Ki x7 ohm are Ys ny 
Ambergreaſe, Pearls, attle, - 
Lemons, Citrons, Ivory, Oil, 8 The Inhabitants 
are all in general Pagans of che groſſeſt Notions; and 


their Languages are peculiar to the ſeveral Nations. 


On the ConTINENT of AME RICA. 


"MEXICO « or NEW SPAIN contains three Of Mexico, 
viz. Guadalajara, Mexico Province, and or New Spain! 
Guatalama. The Air of this Country is pretty tem- 
tho' in the Torrid Zone. The Soil is very fer- 
tie in Grain, Fruits, Herbs and Ores. This Coun- 
try is in the Hands of the Spaniards, The 2 | 
are ſaid to be a civil, docile and faithful People. The 
Commodities are Wool, Cotton, Sugar, Sill, og Ars 
neal, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, Tobacco, 
Tallow, Hides, Ginger, and. divers ſorts of Drugs. 
The dt have here one Archbiſhoprick and 
eleven Biſhopricks. The general Language is the 
„ and the Religions Paganiſm and Popery. 
"'GRANADAoarNE EXIC is a large of Grate 
Country, but of no certain Extent or Diviſion. The ,- N 
Air is very temperate and healthful, but attended with 3 
frequent Hurricanes, beſides Thunder and Lightning. 
The Soil, ſo much of it as is known, is generally dry, 
ſandy and barren. The Inhabitants are ſaid to be to- 
1 civil, addicted to Hunting, and to underſtand 

e. The Commodities of this Country are 
very few, Catt Cattle being the chief or only thing they 

The Spaniards reſiding here, uſe their own 


— and Language; but the Natives are groſs 


| ELORIDA enjoys a very temperate Air, and a Of Florida] 
Soil wanderfully W 821. Herbs, and Fruits. 4 
The Horidans are tall, well-proportion'd, Warriors, 
and go almoſt naked ; "and tho? naturally white, they 
2 themſelves of an Olive Colour. The Commo- 
ties here are few and coſtly, viz. Gold, Silver, Pearls 
and Furs. The Spaniſh Colonies here uſe their own 
Religion and ue the Natives being groſs Ido- 


later worlkipi the Sun and Stars. | 
0 . CANA: 


t! d oa ARS, 
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Of canada. 


fSilvania, Maryl. og Firgi 


Countries (eſpe any eſe N Y the 
Air is genera wh the 
Soil — and nd ſrc 1 fe 12 5 Parts Pro 
enough 1 Maſters on . Part 
of theſe Kd. Chtnpiodities are Fiſh, Grain, 
Maſts, Deals ar wag 853 aver Skins, Ff „e 
from Neu En "obatco, "Beaver, er, Rat- 
toon, Deer, Ah Bop k Boy 411d other coft — 
from New Vt 5 On and Uk wn FH 
Monkey, pres: a "Martin Skins, with Pro, 
ſions from N; Horfes and 'Pipe-Staves to 


Skins of cats, and Leo be with Oil, 
Olives, Goten, ant divers forts of from o. 
rolina. The ER liſh Yere' tefidin 12 the diffe- 
rent Perſuaſſ ions xr Prote 5 75 und the Natives 


are 25 Al e x {ae reticular” Fargons of Speech. 


* 
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"CANADA Sa Fr on the Neth of St. 


Laurens River, F e Bj 55 „ and 
New France; of' 5 
Scotland, New 1 


Barbadves nhl, Bi (fi 13 Me Hemp,” Flax, 
Wood, Hops Rape eed, Madder, Furs, Elk Skins, &c. 
from Maryland Skins of Deer, Beaver, and other 
wild Beaſts ot, eſp cially Tobacco, from Vir: mia : 


TERRA' FIR 1R! 75 e tt 
ments, viz. Cartbana nana, P * MRI | 
St. Martha, Ni ae N Haths, 2 2 Hhita Ys, 
Paria, Granhdd, Popayan.” "Phe Air is | 


ly Hot, 
et wholeſome”; the Soil very fertile,” When 1 ma- 
ured: Tig Natives its oe I Toi Heb 


long-liv'd, hy 2: naked above the the Mice. Th 
Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, ey 
other Metals, Balſam, Reſin, Gums, Loh he Pe : 
Emeralds, Sapphire, Jaſper, Se. Here is o niß 
Archbiſhoprick, and four Biſhoprieks. The Natives 
are groſs Idolaters, and have great Diverſity of Lan- 

es and Dialects in each Language, 0 

805 E RU is divided into fix 9 ito, -* hr 

Los C harcas,' Patamnores, Los Bite _ 88 to. The 
Air is in ſome Parts extremely ho others ſharp 
and piercing. The Soil is the hen of all the Spa- 
niſþ Plantations, abounding with exceeding high 
* and wary and pleafarit Valleys. © The Pe- 
ruvians 
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tuviens a ſome ſimple and eee 0G IM . 
more ii 64) — but "liked « to Dil imulation and So- 
4 i The L are vaſt 42 2 of Gold 


coſtly . | An Cochi- 
other Ce. A 06 Span 
re 1 e Bene. he Natives 
; A „ but. ſome are converted to Chri- 
Ie y ſpeak the Sdanyh Tongue. | 
_ L4 of che AMAZ NS is very lit- Of the Con: 
tle k known $4 he AR 19 Sr and the Soil fertile, try of the 


ſo e . _ are on the Banks — 
ver 


bout fifty Nations of fierce fa- 
60. human Fleſnl. The Com- 
dities are reckon d- Gold,, Silver, day} Ebony, 


Tobacco, Cc. Their Reli a "aganiſm, 
and their Languages. bony: 8 alli 


aff RA STIL is "divided into fourteen 88 Of Braſil, 
Bara, ene Siara, Ro Rio Grande, Parabia, 
Tanaroc ernambuco, Seregippe „All Saints. Bay, Los 
Hein, P 19 Th fear Vrin Ge ante, Rie- Janeiro, St. 
. Fa 2055 temperate and wholeſome, 


the e The Soil; is extraordinar 
ra fila are ſaid to be a cruel, thievith 


” recon 2 in general Which are 
25 prove N dong, Ke, Kel, Jim are * 
To- 


» Di 
ez N Oi Confer ecures, c. he Natives 
15 Nh r 1 '# God or Ck 2 0 and 
they have divers es, Itis cant 
pronounce the hired Lang, R, vt Fe | 
Wy 2 4 e 15 150 is divided into ſeven, Provinces, Of Paraguay] 


| 4 Proper, Perana, Uraguay, 
2 0 de l 


ac. : The Air is ſaid 
to be very Bw 925 and Fa n z the Seil very fer- 


a ale in Corn, Wine and Fruits. The People are very 


big and tall, t ni and agile; they are ſaid to 
eſs pl gold oe NE other 2 Db, and 
revengeful of Wrong. The Commodities are Gold, 
Silver, Braſs, Iron, Sugar, Amethyſts, &c. Here is 
r Archbiſheprick, and Gur or five Biſhop- 
The Religion of the Natives is groſs Idolatry, 
ad the eir Langlnge an harſh and unpleaſant Jargon. 
IL is divided into three Governments, viz. Of Chill 


in 
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in Summer is very warm and temperate, but in Winter 
exceſſively ſharp and piercing. "As the Soil, the 
"mountainous Parts are generally ar barren, but 
the Valleys are exceeding fertile in t, 
and other Grain. The Peo ple are White, il, cbu- 
rageous and warlike, The Commodities are Gold, 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtriches and Metals. 
The unconverted Chilians are the 3 of 
all the Americans, the chief al their 180 


being the Devil, whom the 50. 
Powerful. Moſt of them uſe the 1 WY de 
and ſome their antient Jargon. 

HA vin c thus given a — Tye 
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over the unknown Parts to the” 
Mountains, Sc. 
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ISLANDS of EUROPE. 


Of the Euro- THE Principal of theſe are, (1.) The rinunnie 
pean Iſlands. Iſſes, Great Britain and Ireland; with the leſſer ones 
of Man, Angleſey, Wight, Ferſey, Guernſey, Alderney, 
Kc. and the Cluſters of. Iſlands eall'd the Orcudes, the 
Shetland, and the Hebrides. (2.) The Scandinavian 
Iſlands, or thoſe belonging to Sweden, 1. 70 and 
Norway ; as Got hland, Bald, Funen, &c: ) Tee- 
land, à large Iſland, ſubje& to the Sa nw 
ab (4.) The Auer, which are in Nathber nine, 
pofſeſſed and inhabited by the Portugueze. (5.) The 
Mediterranean Wands, viz. Yoica, Majorca, Mmorca, 
2 3 Sicily, Malta, Crete or Candia, 


C (6.) The numerous Iſles in the 4rchi- 
pe Fe — Tenian __ &C.. moſt of which are 2380 
to urk, 

PEN ISLANDS of 48 


Of the Iles of THESE are (x) The Ifles of apan'; ; as the famous 
Africa, Ille of Japan itſelf, Tonſa, and Bunge, &c. (2.) The 
Iſle of Formoſa win near the middle Eaſtern Coaſt of 
China. (3.) The Philippine Iſles ; as Luconia, Min- 
danao, Tendaye, with ſeveral ſmall ones. (4.) The 


Moluccoes; the chief whereof are Gilolo, Ceram, Ce- 


liebes. (5. ) The Iflands Der Larrons, or of Thieves. 
s (6.) The 
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6.) e Ia he chief of which are Bor- 8 
f 6) The Sie A 1125 The Maldives, a Clu- 
ver ſo 15 40, then, ia e «Ill Be 
1255 e ne Sea, > oe 
ing in mol * 4 wt. ve HA By, * 
[819M bris EN 1 non 10 ? 
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72 5 ne 155 He 170 in Num- 
Ny os WI ich 11 Ee) Tener nerif, 
Fs Ind ae ; theſe e nea 11 5 of Bildul- 
gerid, ( 4) Madera, noted for its rol Fe Wine. 
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Mountains in 


the Werld. 


Of the Oceans. 
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wh 23 AM. 0 U N TAIN, S. At r 
Or MOUNTATNS, eme ate extended to a 
vaſt Length, and riſe very high, and are calt'd Ridge; 
or Chains of Mountains; the chief whereof are (I.) 
The Dolpbrins Hills between Sweden and Norway. 
(2.) The Hyperborean Mountains in the North Part of 
Muſcevy. (3.) The Caparthian Mountains in the 
South Part of Poland. (4.) The Cnr be- 
tween Spain and France, (5.) The Alps between 
{taly, and France and Germany. (6.) The Apennine 
Hills, dividing Italy into Ba and f. (7.) Mount 
Taurus, reaching from Ea to un of all A (8.) 
Imans, in Tartary, (q.) Caucaſus, between Tartary 
and the MoguPs Empire. (16:) Phe: Lilyan Mount 
between Zaara and Egypt. (11.) Mount Aras, be- 
tween” Barbary and Biledulgtrid. (z.) The Moun- 
tains of (he Moon, in Ethiopia. 13.) The Andes, ex- 
tending North and South thro? the Whole Length of 
Seuth America, F enn 

Or RHERs are ſingle, and remarkable for their ex- 
ceeding Height, as the Pike in Teneriff, &c. But 
others are ſtill more remarkable for being Yulcans's, 
or ſuch as have terrible Eruptions of Fire, Coals, 
Smoak, &c. As tna in Sicily; Veſuvius in Naples; 
Hecla in Iceland; with many others in ſeveral -Iflands 
and Parts in the , 
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 THAFRE EI 7 OR - * 
THE body of Watt wich overwhelms, 


by far, thepratÞ Fart ef t Farth's Surface, is di- 
vided int&TeyerWOteansy, vis 55 EHpperborean 
on the Nerißh; And, (2% Phe l 7 

the Wt of Europe. (3. The Tartan and Chineſian 
Oceans on the North and Eat; and, [4.) The Indian, 
and Part of the vaſt Southern Ocean, on the South of 
Aſig. (5.) The Ethiepic and Atlantic Ocean, and Part 


of Mer del Zur, on the Weft and South of _ (6.) 
The vaſt Oriental Ocean on the Eat. And, 


| (7.) The 
great Pacific Ocean on the Wt of America, © 
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of CHRONOLOGY, of ber 
eee binn. Vo 


as of the Sun or other Heavenly. Bodies; and this is 
otherwiſe call d ent ot vulgar, Time. 
Of the Parts TRI Parts of Time in uſe among us are — 
of Time. Hours, Days, With, Months, Tears, Ayer, © Nele 
and Periods. A View and Explanation 
and Uſes of theſe make the firſt Part e 
anꝗd excellent Science of Cree 
The true Me- Ir appears to me to be a pr Method of 
thed of treat- treating the Dot#rine of Time, to begin with Minutes, 
ing of Time." Hours, &c. and not (as. the Nature of the Thing 
requires) with that Meafure of Time, which is the 
2 and Standard on which the reſt depend; or 
i the Edel, of which the others are but Parts and 
3 Wk bionin, 0c Kenrd Bk 
Alear dev d. H1s Original, Standard, or Integral Meaſure 
* Time, Lr 
Space, or Part of Time, or Duration meaſured by one 


entire 


ge, 

* ANC - 8 | ? the 

HRONOLOGY » © Beloke nec has i 

Sel & 1; OE ſeipline which i. converſant 0 

A 8 about the Nature, Prophtties; Farts, and fn 

9 > Uſe of Time, in 4c Sans. gu 

The Nature of THE Nature of Ne is of ms One d 

Time defined. fideration ; and. therefore Time is 4 bs he 5 

* VL +448 and the Paris bf- 2 the — 8. 

The Idea Phenomena ; and: we | 0 

thereof. | have have hereof cok i in the Order of e 1 — | ; 
Abſolute ceptions. nition agrees” to wtely | 

2 relative i but Time in a relative Senſe, * that a 

Time. which is meaſur'd or eſtimated by certain ations, ( 

either equal, as Clocks, Watches, &c. or unequal, 1 
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| Biſſextile for Leap- Har. But in our Almanacks we 


_ 
entire Revolution of fome co Body in in its Orb, Viz. 


the Sun or r Moon. 


0 


"hich © dense 355 — 5 Hours, 48“. and 57". 
Bur the Space of Time in which the we ting Of the Solar 
7 reg N , cpnicy tp we he Hs he Gar Tear. 
Sydereal ear, which contains 365 Da 
9. 14”., 11 To TA 1-$-3 

Tun Lunar Year, is the Space e Tim ime, in "which 2 the Lunar 
the Moon performs 12 compleat Revolutions about 


or aig MANS 


YA RS ae dittrfbuten intg Afronimicel and Yrars Alno 
CHAR; whe ere _ at whick zeſults mical or 


from, or depends on Ithe Pri aca f Afra: Civil. 


Such are thoſe! abode deſeribed. For the J ropical Year 
depends on ons of the Cafdinal Points, viz, the 
Equinox or Side; and rde Hatreal Near on 7 fred 
Starz and Both ö mical Obſervation and | 
Cateulntion. od bas : i eons” 

Tg Cie Kar is that ta : common Uſe among The Civil 
the: ſeveral Natiofd of che World; it is either Solar Year, aubar. 
or Lanar. "The Crow” Solar Nr is again either Common, and 
Commun'dr Biſſautile! Tue Cm Year is reckon'd Bifextile or 


to contain only 365 —— the odd Hours and N 


Minutes being here n \ The Bi ſextile Tear, 
otherwiſe calPd* Ex Ar, confiſteth of 366 Days; 
the Day over and e the 12 Var being ard 
the Intercalary or Bifſextilt WN © > 


- Tears Tit e le Dey was firſt J. Original 
appainted by Fils Every. fourth of the Biſſex- 
ear, to the end the Ul 128 * = pace with tile or Leap- _ 
the Tropich{ Nur. For the Sky the Tear. 
latter Seeded the Hymer, 5 Vers make. a 


whole' Day; Which PA ur ke hel added to the 
23d Day of February, which was the Sixth of the 
Calends of March in the Roman Calendar. In this 
Year therefore” they reckon'd that ſixth Day twice. | 
(in Latin Bis ſextus Dies) and thence came the Name 


add that Intercalary Day at the End of the fad 
Month, every fourth Year, 8 
1 Hg 


| Of the Civil © Ti 0 
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dar is Common or Embolimic. 
C- r, conſiſts of 12 | peta 
yh 5 the End of which 
again | mic Laar was 
| 12 — Was 5 80 adjuſt the 
in Tntercalat on or Em- 
bj ns 8 the es wp wk by he Fan 
| ian | 
| Of the Origi- TRR 1 e uſed this Embolimic Lunar 
wal of the - Year, wha 7 ettled by, N their firſt King, 
_ er — By ten Mon 
_ Ola . of the true var Year by 50 Days, 
Td by d 050 car * 52. is Year became vague 
We- Br fix Ta ma, Pompilius, . the ſecond 
©  \py3 bo * 1 . 40 — other Made, January 
ad pita thereby 9 the Year conſiſt of 
_ - NN Months, « or. 355 Days, But this Improve « 
nat being ſu liens to ate the Year to the 


Lunar Year. . 


of the Sun mg 4 zen, and, keep dhe 12 7 even a 


| 85 rus, | vr inffitured LIP Ci Solar | 


ing. 1 = torevery <0 r of 
uma 85 —_ 90554 Boy xtraordih ary to e\ery fourth 
Hear, 1 7 7 ls t 1 Ng ever ſince 
ene car, r 4 count, an O Style, 
is. till uſ Ar ws 16 ngland, and d y all Pro- 
. ene Fees hp of Tale Nod: Ger- 

| men. (ic ot 
Of :he Origi- Bur ſince the lian 7 of 365 Days and 6 
nal of the Hours © ceeds the true Solar Year by 13 Minutes, 
Gregorian this Exceſs.1n 131, Years amounts to ane Day; and in 
Tear, or New the Time of Pope Gregory XIII. was grown into 10 
Sgle. Days. The Nicene Council A. D. 325. having 
| pr Eafter. to the next —_ after the Full Moon, 
Which came next after. the Vernal Equinex, which 
was then on the 20th of March, it happen'd that in 
the Year of our Lord 1582 Pope Gregory obſery'd, 
that the ſaid Fault of the Julian Tear had caſt the 
 Equinexes 10 Days, and the Full Moms 4 Days more 
backward, than they were at the Time of the ſaid 
Council; wiz. to the 13th of March, and iſt of 
April. Thus the Feaſt of Eafter, and conſequently 
all other Movcable Feaſts, became unhx'd, and at- 


tended with great Diſorder. To remedy this, the 


Pope order'd 10 Days to be taken from Oober that 
| | Year, 


IS, ot 306 Days; and 


me r 
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come, 3 of Years. 
common Year t a On el es oo car 
every 4 47 N Tia the Yo ep "a Herti 
This Correction Alfons ne 


e geg 
Yar, 2 mlpht 


21 of March 's Lev 
fince, in, the nt every SES 
Biſſertile, and 93 1 in 400 Yeats, in 


and d bee Actount, or N of 
1 is 15 5 Bhs wh be . 
(=o firſt * 1 Div the Year is Pa IL 


ew 
Yam e Yor 8 ral Sort. 
allo , th e ane, ren per 


1 


I | a't Gi - and Civil, 
f bens 0 in which the Mom | 

ro” the arid is either 110 Synauicul, Lucy ads 

WHEN is TR Mntain'd be- 

75 12 ing froh "at 4 Cn. 

rar a to bin again; W in 29D. 

12 H Bf At; 3. (2,) Periddicat nth ; which is the Periodical. 

| Time whetein the Moon ike one compleat s 

R lation, or feturns 85 the. fame 2 of the 

; = w nce the Fn this contai ; 

LE «43+ * 7 3 he Tagan Meanth is the — 
ime between he” Appearance of two Neto Moons 

next each other, or the Time a Moon is obſerv'd to 


Hine: ; which is always variable. 
Tux Solar Month is prey © thus calf, as be. 


ing only we Space a ihe in which the Sup Tuns 
0 


diac ; Which Months, one 5 


thro? one Sign of the 


with another, contain each 30 D. 10 H. 29. 5. 


Civil Months are thoſe. which are framed to ſerve 


the Uſes of civil Life; and are different 1 in different 


Nations and Countries of the World. Theſe come 
very near the Quantity of "Aſtronomical Months, both 
Lunar and Solar ence came the Diſtinction of 


'F Civil Lunar and Civil Solar Months. A _ Lunar 


Month conſiſteth alternately of 29 and 30 Days thro 
the Year. "Thoſe of 29 Days were ala avi, or 
Hollow; and thoſe of 30, Pleni, or Full. Civil 


| Solar Months conſiſted alternately of 30 and 31 Days; 


except one of the 12, which every 4th Year was to 
have zo Days, in other Years 29 only. 1 
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Yar! 
L : a. 14 
II Afrudiah A 30 
2 287755 30 * 
3 Card: Meh 30 
4 Thir Meh 30 | 
5 Merded Meb | 30 
&| Schabarir Meh} 30 
7 Mehar. Mch | 30 
| 8] ben Meb 30 
Adar Meh 30 
10 Di Meh 30 || Pauni 
11} Beben Meh 35 Ephiphi | 30 30 
[12] Aren Meh || Meſori | 3o || Hahbaſe 30 
| Um lian. [ E pagomene| 1 r ©. 
| Days in Year 65 []Days Nb | Days i in Year Y . 
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+ vnto Weeks and even 
2 ths thi + » a 


e Ten 8 * 


| ea tere are n 2 
1 and Ges 2 85 2 Yin MI ; 
Definition of 8 A, Narr ebe arts 
a 99. 7 een the Nom nn of 2255 . 
| oF in hich” makes one entire ai The 
Artificial and firſt is 5 he Artificial the latter a Nataral 


Natural, 5 Eu 554 by 
of Arik by 1 1 15 25 
ays. Sun 

and mg our ys ry 80 h that the T -lme, of 


reeks Nyc ee becauſe it in · 
1 Au Sf: 1 41.4 

Is 2 2 variahl e an 14 

ays . to * ori- 


Say 905 N above the Horizon, which 
us h e artific fel Day, is ever 12 and changing, 
and that in 2 for "= half of the Year, or: - 
wed 1 ths the 107 9 pa from one Solſtice, to the 
wn ; increalivg This is e from 52 
De orine e Lere. = ok and 
Natural 1155 E tura al Dey is either 4/2 er Ciuil: 
22 , Dey is the rm ich flows be- 
neon, .. 8 


e, er S debe ef Lime in which 


e Aeridian and its 1 


es Revo ution about its 


14 

Hire, when is . „ and the.” ame anſwer; 
Y unequal. ing to the 4 80 elenid'd i in its annual Orb 
during that lutio n. N tion 
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3 Toit © Wi 
* Te 


is always —.— „both 


of the; Ecliptic to, the ai tn Oar of N — 


becauſe. of the Ove Figure of the Lahe 
t ane time with another it is 59 155 


th 0 is perform d. in 3 © "Ho erefo 

| 27 8. 2 aſtronomucal Day * 1 24 H of 32. 
o the Civil HE Con Ne * hs WE LEED 
. equable Motion Ag. War 

Te 1 He: ang , Anna. This 275 
ene 36 

We tine = gp 1 eginning of thi es 11 D is Va- 
| 2 N * ＋·᷑[i’ to the different Uſage. 1 eople. 
80 2 antient Greeks, Jeus, es Silefians, 


ith, the modern. Jtaltans, and Chineſe, commence 


r Day. at Sun- ſet. be antient Babylmians, 


Perſians, 
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Las = ww © WU uy nm gTTT] / 5 .. 


mY Þ Hes is 


or probe 


Op > . 
+447 S f - p 2 
Arn e 7 


e Pal of of day 0 | 
al Nor. are ow pint aro of ths, 


the Equal and 


whole Time o A 22 Netural Day 2 Nig is unequal. 


divided into 24 equal 


by which the 


Parts. 85 gual 
Time of an Artificial Day ig divided aps 


ined 12 Parts, and the Night into as many. I FBeſe 


are alſo call'd Temporary or Planetary 


Hours, on A 


itious Account not worth N 
Tur Hours of an 1 „ or bub from n 
Noon to Noon, are not preci equal, but the Dif- equal to equal 
ference is ſo final that it is worth minding, and Hours. 
makes no Error in Uſes of , Lite. o re- 


duce ungqual Houts to ehual ones, ſay ; As 12 Hours 
is to the — of an Se Bay ſo 


Beat te its co 
Tur Hour 


is one equal 0 
F 1 KT 15 


ſpondent amegua one. 0 
are denominated of the f who Varied Dems- 


uſe them. Phus Bubylonian urs commence their minations / 
He Thaw * 


Order froth Sun. jag 


ſetti Poet 
3 


Hours from Suͤn- Houri. 

r Fri Wem or Mid-day; © 
7 Hourt une Bled erb „ be- 
Nute them. 20 ** TY 7 AI * 


An Hour 1 diviqed into 60 chal Parts, call'd 07 Minuter 


Ife or Scrupler; 
- theſe be. 5 8 — 


ſions are we 


roofing 4 of fo many Divi 
therefore they thought mol 2 
Number robo is 18 times bo, 2 


Diſtinction among Mankind are (J.). A ZH. 
which is a certain Space of Time antiently àp e 
o Ciyil Uſes, * Sacrificing; Taxations, 


nd each Minutt imo 60 Scand.; and ue 
to'bo'Thirds, and ſoon: F Fe 


. known. But the 
bians, and Form wes I i 


® ore Mic 
Scruplet. 18. 8 {LICE 197 204-4 44 HC 
of Time which have 
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Farms, c. and though formerly it was reckon' d to 

| cConſiſt of 5 Years, yet r 

| Seculum: only as 4. «</p> — or Space of 

25 2 a oe lng 

natura . —— 

uum. Space of a Man's — Hays Age, a Space 

| of Time i or Age of a 

; Man; —— 2 

Ohmpi adi. a (4.) The 2 which was a Space of 

4 Years, or 50 Months of 30 Days each. At the 
Expiration of each 0 Mympic 

were celebrated near the City Olympia in Honour of 

Dm 3 The antient Greeks made all their 


tations 2 the Vears of the 2 Pg 
A Cycle, + 2 YCLE is (in plain Engliſh) a Circle of Years, 
arhat. Menths, Days, &c. Or, it is a Round or 


8828 of any the ſame Parts of Time; ſo that 
continual 1 —— 
| —. cles, the ge of — Rogan 


The Solar Tu Cycle of the Sun, or Salar Cycle, is a Circl 
Cycle. or Revolution of 28. Years. This Cycle teceiv'd both 
its Name and Origin from the ſeven Letters of the 


The Dominical al Able A, B, D, E, F, G, which were placed 


Letters. in the Almanack to denote the Days of the Week in 
Ws Eon Order, from the firſt to the ſeventh throughout the 
Year. . Now becauſe one of thoſe ſeven Letters muſt 
neceſſarily ſtand againſt Sunday, or the Lord's-Day, it 
was wrote in the Capital Form, and was call'd the 
Dominical "roars the other fix *. put into ſmall 


hw. Now fi ulian Y 365 Days, if 

* ow ſince 2 Julian Year contains 1 
4. of the that Number be = 

Year in regard ray Ye If there had — —— rn. v6 tis plain 

of the Days of ear would Coon ag on the fame Day 

the Week. Week; but ſince © ins, tis as 

To — the Year muſt begin and — on the — Day 

of the Week, and therefore the next Vear will begin 

on the Day following. For Inſtance, the Year 1737 

began on a Saturday, and therefore will 'end on a 

— 2 and _ next Year 1739 will begin on 2 


Is 


.* 


vided by ſeven, there will remain 


R NTT TT .1539 12 2.0689 
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e dee 275 
| De Diminical 
then beca e- | 


Subdty Wylll l f e kebefiß b Bey 0+ 
Werbe nch Ketter C, lich nt Order. 
bores Dini Serre, for | W WD: 
neſt Year After wilptegiff on 
watt or hee Bay, therefefe "he rtf Lc * 
will be the 8:4 "fof tust Vear. Whents . 
"& plain the bann Letters w 80 | 


Order thatz“ G, "©, Er D, C, B, A. G. 
Andes tis Côrle of ſeven Vesis We 
oaumeôn dne) the fme Duys of the Met Ad T 
nical Letter Would return to che Nane Buh 
Mu eee eee e 
e n Bieri Yer there 0 
Days there will-be z Days over and above the 52 7 inlarged to 
Wee; that Fer mould begin on 4 Sunday, it f of 28 
witkend' or n Monday and the ext Vet wol did be- Tears by means 
gin on a Tueſday, the firſt Sunday of which would falf ken 
on the ſixtk f 7 tnuary, to whieh'is* anne rd the . 
Beds Fe N ge as in common "Years. B, 5 
this means; the Bitxtii Veur feturnin der? * 
fourth Year the Order of Hominical Litters eser — 8 iy" 
ing each ochel is inter rußtedz und the Serie ddes nor e 
return to its Arg Stats, till zaftkr 3 times 7, . . 
money hien eriod of Time therefore 4s" he Gel . 
Wer are dfeourſing, ànd when Compleated 
4.8005 of the Month return in the dame Order w 
te lune Days of the Week! OY 
Ix every Bifſextile Year there are 4 Domihical Bong Bifſex- 
Letters the firſt of which takes place to the 24 r tile Mur har 
yu of February g and the other the reſt Domini: 
For in the Bifſex##le Y ear thoſe "#660 Days are cal letter ta 
an one, und botiyef" them have the ſumé Letter F- 5 
nex d to them and by this means the Order of the n 
Sunday Letter is interrupted, and a different one 6 
henceforth takes place. For Example, the Tear 1736 
was a Biſtxtile one, and in the Beginning the a 
Letter was Dy and the 224 being Sunday, it was the 
laſt Time this Letter officiated;#for the next Sabbath 
was indicated by the Letter C, as thus appears —_— = 
Days and Letters of the laſt Week. 5 
1 „„ +$.& & KG 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
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The Solar. . Tus Cycle is not exactly true and juſt to the 
cle e Motion of *he.$ Sun, as I have before obey” 'd; 12 


4 2 Su 


K 


Ajuſt Cyele. of Bur een the Gregorian Emendation is not the 


7509 Tears. 


: aer 131 


the Julian FM does not, contain. quite K 
8 his Courſe, in 36s, 

Sod therefore again bis Courſe or Cava? 11 
Minutes before 2 Civil Vear is ended. And thus 
very Year will begin 11 Minutes ſooner. than by our 
e We oy if at the Council of Nice, A.D. 
325, the 2 fell on the 2 18 of March, it would 
ears fall on the 200, after 262 Vears on 
the. 190; and thus, after 1310 Years, or A. D. 


| S280 1 it muſt fall on the 10 of March; which Pope 


„ obſcrvin op 4. D. 1582, made the Cor: 
bay", aſe I have. before related; and this Re- 
formation of the Calendar ought to be receiv'd 
wherever Truth and Learning find Regard, 


ſtrict Truth; for the 11 Minutes in 400 Years make 
3D. 1H 20, But the Pope neglected the 1 H. 
20“, which in 18 times 400, or 7200 Years, makes 


a whole Day; and therefore no leſs a Cycle than of 


7200 Vears will reſtore the firſt Agreement between 
the Calendar and the Solar Motions. 
Tux ninth Year of the Solar Cycle was paſt when 
the firſt Year of the Chriſtian r com- 
enc'd ; therefore in order to find the Vear of the 
Seen for any Vear of Chriſt, proceed thus. 9 
to the given Vear, and divide the Sum by 
Quatien ſhews the Number of Seu = re- 


d fince the firſt Year of Chri/t, and 5 the. Fo: 


der is the Year of the Cycle; but, if 
Remainder, the preſent Year is the 28% or laſt Year 
of the Cycle. 


Idle Bur "this may be ſeen by eon from 
ing the Jams. forth to the Var bo. in ths eie 5 
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Tas Muniic eh b bunt n G inte and Of the Lunar 

Importance z it is thus call'd from its 8 Meton or Metonic 

or Mets an Athenian, w firſt publiſh'd it at Aebens Cycle of 19 

in the Year before Clarif 432. He call'd it Enneades Tears. 

cacteris, or Cytle. of 14 Years, which we ſinte call 

the Lunar Cycle or Cycle of the Man; the Numbers | 

of which being of excellent Uſe, were written in Of the Pr the Prines 

antient Calendars in Letters of Gold, whence they or Galden 

came to be call'd Golden Numbers and Prin. @ Numbers, _ 
Tris Lunar Cycle: was invented to ſhew the The Uſe of the 

Changes of the Moon, and the Time of Eaſter and Cycle. 

other n hie Feaſts; and that by means of thoſe 

Numbers they call'd Epadis: Fheſe Epatts are are (as Epacti, what 

their Name implies) Added Numbers; that is, a Num- they are. 

ber of Days added to the Lunar Year, to mala ĩt even 

or equal to the Solar Tear. 


f 1H 178805 
1 5 
And the Lunar Dar EZ ; is 45 3 
Te pe Jp, 70 27 08 19 
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56 OcnkondLiocy. 
| How th Now as this Difference wants but 3 Hours of 11 
Epadts were Days, the Antients took no notice thereof, but made 
record with the EpaR of the firſt Year of the Cycle 1x Days; 
the Primes. whence' the Epad? of the ſecond Year would be 22 


Days, the Epa#? of the third Year 33 ; but for each 
| — 7 intercalated a Month, and reckon'd the 
dd 3 Days the Epa#t for that Year; and thus they 
:-- - - proceeded by adding 11 Days, and intercalating a 
LIES Month for every 30, till at the end of 19 Years, 
nothing remaining of the former Epact (which for 
ö the laſt, 6r 19" Year, is always 12) there began a 

1 net or ſecend Revolution of the Epacts and Golden 
; > » Numbers. Here follows a Table of the Golden Num- 
% 
e * | 
ing the Golden ] Anno Domini 
mbers and © 2 K 1 13 | IS 
ns ves 7d — — — 
every Tear 1111117291174 81176 
the Cycle, 47 2022 Ty 2, 768 | 
che Near 1800, | 3 3] 31] 5% 69] 
Lo 14G: S345 79 
5125] 33] 52700 
| © & 34 53] 72 
7117] 35] 54 730 
8 oo 30 55 74 
91 937 36 75) 


The Defec if FROM the Table tis evident that in the Courſe of 
the Cycle, a Cycle there are 7 intercalary Months, viz. one in 
* the 34, 6", qm, 11, 14"), 17h, and 1900 Year of the 
Cycle. But notwithſtanding all their Care of Epacts 

and Embeolimic Months, this Cycle is ſtill defective. 

For the Epa# of 11 Days exceeds the true Epact of 

10 D. 21 H. 11“, by 2 H. 40“, which in 19 Years 

make 2 Days 5 Hours. To equibalance this Exceſs, 

the 7 Enbolimic Months were made to confiſt of 30 

Days each, which is more than the Synodical Month 

by 11 H. 15 57“. This Exceſs, multiplied by 7, 

makes 3 Days, 6 Hours, 31 Minutes. But this 

again over-balances the former Exceſs by 25 H. 31“; 

therefore by allowing 12 Days inſtead of 11 for. the 

Epact of the laſt Year of the Cycle to anſwer this 2 


, ο H RON OL O v. 
odd puns; | tis plain the Solar Year with at the Wt 


of the C 6 be gjeater|than the Lunar . Tear, by about 
1H. an 37 ; 


Bur 8 this Deficiency of the. Gl be i ſmall, F 
yet in Time i PT 5 65 ſenſible; for I this __ it. 
= r 


Analogy. 1 4 T4 2 304 Y 

plain, in the Grape as 04 Years 4 al 1ounts to Fes 
Day. Now the Councif of Mee, A 3265, fitting 
this 0 cle of the Moon to the 'Calenda „ It did: nearly 
enoug „for ſome time, give the New. ons. { But the 
Lunations, in eyery 304 Vears anticipating a whole 
Day, and ſince the faid Council have paſs'd 42 times 
304 Years, the New Moons happen ſooner by 42 
Days at this time by the Golden Nuinber, than they 
really do in the Heavens. Yet notwithſtanding this, 
the Church of England (averſe to Alterations) retains 
this old erroneous way of computing the Lunations; 
and her Do#tors, when they ſpeak of thoſe falſe and 
erroneous new and Full Ane to take off the Odium, 
refine the Expreffion into E eclefiaſtical ones. 


In the firſt Year of 'Chr:/?, the Gallen Number 4 
was 2; therefore to the current Year of Chriſt add 1, Go 
and divide the Sum by L. the thy eee Cneglecting ber for any 

Golden N ber for that Nearof Chriſt, 


the Quotient) will. be 
Year, 


Sinc the Couneil of Nice hath fix'd the Vernal The Limits 
Equ iner to the 21% of March; and appointed the firſt Aue ik 


Au Won which happens after it to be the Boundary - | 
of Eaſter, which is therefore call'd the Paſchal Term; 
and the earlieſt Paſchal: Term being the 21 of March, 
and the next Sunday after being Eaſler Day, tis plain 
the earlieſt Eafter poſſible is the 224 of MAurche And 
the 1816. of April being the lateſt Paſchal Term that 
2 the ſeventh Day after, vix. the 25¹h Of 
rh is the lateſt Eaſter poſſible, and ſuch: it was in 


Vear 1736. Now within the Limits of the 224 Number, 
of March ZE) 25" of April, are 35 Days ; the Num- Pisa, DR 
ber belonging to each of which is call'd; the Number hat. 15 


Direction, becauſe by means of it the Times of 
aſter,” and other moveable Tae, are reg Tor 
=o Veld, as FEI isſhewn.. 122 
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To find the Number of Direction for any given 
| Year of Chrift, find the Golden Number and Domini 
cal Letter for the ſame, which obſerve in the Table 
adjoin'd, the firſt in the-firit Column, the other at the 
Top, and in the Place of Meeting you have the Num- 
Tu ps for the Year of our Lord 1736, the Golden 
Number is 8, and the Dominica Letter (after February) 
is C; then againſt 8. in the fide Column, and under 
C is 35, the Number of Direction requir d. 
Tux to find Eafter, add the Number of Dire- 
Ction to the 21ſt of March ; if the Sum be under 32, 
it is the Day of March ;- if above 31, ſubduct 31 from 
it, the Remainder is the Day of April, on which 
| Eaſter Sunday will fall that Year for which you uſe 
the Number of Direction. Thus in the Year 17 36, 
the Number of Direction 35 added to 21 makes 56, 
from which ſubſtract 31, there remains 25, the Day 


of April on which -Za/ter Sunday then happen' d. 
Again, in the Year 1738, the Golden Number is 10 
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OF CHRONOLOGY... 2% 
the Dominical Letter is A; and ſo the Number ß 
Direction 5, which added to 21 makes 26, the Day 


of March on which Ea/ter did then fall. 
 Havinc found Eafter, the other moveable Fra Of the Move: 
are found by the Verſes following : % Feaſts 


The Sunduy next the Feaſt of St. Andrew 

Tue Avent of our bleſſed Lord doth ſhew. 
Th' unſtated Feaft Septnageſima © © 
Nine Weeks fore Eafter ſtands by Paſthal Law. 


The Sanday Sexagefima we cal! hs 
Does juſt eight Weeks fore Eafter Sunday fall. 
Next Quinguagrſima by ſeven Weeks 3 
Precedes, and | Quadrageſima by ſinxnxnxn. Sund. 
Five after Eaſter we Rogation find; : + Hiri Lent | 


And five Days thence f Aſcenſion is aſſign d. — Sunday, - 
The ſev'nth from Eafter is || Whitſunday Feaſt;  Þ Holy Wurf 
On Trinity-Day, at eight Weeks end, we reſt. day. 5 
ah. 1 IE: | Deſcent of 


By means of the Epa#s, the Age of the Moon is e Holy 

thus found, Add the Epact of the given Year, the Ghoſt. 

Day of the Month, and the Number of Months from Tabs (oe » 

Marth to the given Month incluſively; and the Sum, 75. WIR Sp 

if under 30, is the Moon's Age; if above, dedu& 30 f, 7 

or 60, the Remainder is the Ape fought. Note, the 85 
en Epact of the old Vear muſt be uſed” till the firſt of 
10 March, Example; I would know the Moon's Age 
le May the 12th, 1536; the Epact is 28, then the Sum 
he of 28 and 3 and 12 44 ; ſubduct 30, the Remain- ' 
n- der ſhews the Moon to be then 13 Days old; where- 
fore on the 14th of May will be the Ful! Moon; and 
r5th before, viz. 29th of April, the Afron chang d. | 
To find the Time of the Ans Southing, multiply 7, find te 
her Age by 4, and divide that Product by 5, the Quo- Moon's Souths 
tient is the Hour ; and multiply the Remainder by 12 I... 
for Minutes, Thus in the foregoing Example, her 
Age is 13, which multiplied by 4 is 52; this divided 
by 5 quotes 10, the Hour at Night of her Southing ; 
and the Remainder 2 by 12 gives 24 Minutes after 
o, according to the mean Motion.. a TN 7 7 
Fon the Cycles of the Sun and Moon multiplied Of ie Vito 
into one another ariſes another Cycle or Period of 532 rian Period. 
Years (for 28 by 19 gives 5 770 which was invented . 
by Victorius a Presbyter = images in Aguitain, by . 
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280 EA C HRONOLOG x. 
der of Hilam Biſhap of Rome, and is therefore call'd 
the Victeriam Reid z aſter the Expiration of which 
he ſuppoſed all iche Nrw and Full Moons, the ſame 
'Himes-ofi erg and the ame Dominical Letters 
 wauld-all;gom&over:againdin.the ſame Order of Time 


a$ in the farmer,;Cycle,.\ apd ſo on in all following 


copy for gyeK Thi vras finiſh'd. and firſt publiſh'd 
-Yeas off aur) Lord::459, . Afterwards, in the 


The Deo Yann Sean 66 nfo Eriguus, a Roman Abbot, cor- | 


Period, 3 fame Pazticulars, and it was call'd the 
Great Pf: — eriad fromchim ; ag alſo the Great t Paſchal, 
chal. becauſe the Maſtern Churches went by it for many 
Ages, till Pops Gregaty XII ne. model'd it, as be- 
| fore rel ated..." \ Y. ns 263 S218 
727 the - It gab Coal of the. Diazy/ian Period for any 
— Arn given, Year of "We tea Year add 57s 
2 and divide the Sum by 5 3a, what remains is the 
ot the Period — ple; to the Year 17 34 
r add 457, the Sum is 2193, which divided by 532, 
- the, Vatient is 7.8 and the Remainder is 65, the Year 
"Eg the Diamyſian Period. 
1 


Na of Ache; 12 therefore calbd 
Calippic ind. He ſuppoſed the Exceſs of the 
Solar: ear above the Zigrari at the End of the Meto- 
i7rof 9, Vears, would in the Courſe of 4 of 
thoſe Cycles, or 76 Years, amount to a whole Day, 


Br 5 N 6 729 .o ee in every ſuch Period of 76 


Vd 4h, 


xe of But herein he was greatly deceiv'd, for 5 
as 55 2. 


1 the he Kr above the Lunar Vear in one Cy- 
tx 3 Hour, ;and OT in 4 Cycles, or 75 
amount to but 6 Hours inſtead of 24. 


pus S, 


* 0 of efore. 
of Hh enim tt 


cc ALY es 3 % 
. gave n afterwards to Hipparchus "of 
od. Nasa In, 1 #54! thynia' to _—__ new Correi 24h of the 
etonic. Cycle; for he obſerving that the Calippic Pe- 
ried. laid too great by a Quarter of a Day in the 
ee he multiplied it oy 2. which produced 
a * eriod, of 304 Veais; and therefore in every 


304. Veats he deduted a whole Day y, that the Moon 
3 * come again to the old Place in the Calendar. 
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_ A "6h Sn AP 2 the Truth, and much the | 


Arr egor. Carretio New Stile, 
7 Ages Ne wy * Taz 


| + Cali e another Period of 76 Vears, EE 
ee, hog: 


"rp this, Period i is a Deficiency 3H 
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of CHRON OLOGF. abu 
Tux Romans made uſe of a;Cygle; calld the Cycle Of the Cycle 
of Indi&tion, which had no Relation to the Celeftial of Indifion. 
Mations, but was uſed for Civil Purpoſes, the chief f 
which,was to indicate or make known the Time of 
certain Payments made by the Raman Subjects to the - 
Republic. It conſiſted of 3 Lu/trums,'or 15 Vears; | 
room of the Greek Olympiads: To find the Year of To find the 
this Cycle, ſubſtract 312 from the given Year. of 7*ar there: 
Chriſt, and divide the Remainder_by.:15 ; and ne- 
. the Quotient, what remains is the Year of 
ff ar nor we TIRE 
| Fxom the Multiplication of the Cycles of the Sung; Of the Julian 
Moon, and Indication ariſes the famous Period, calld» Period, _ 
the Julian Period from Julius Scaliger the reputed 
Author thereof. This Period conſiſts of 3980 Veats, 
(bor 28 by 19 gives 532; and that by 15 gives 7980.) 6 . 
This Period had its Beginning fix'd to the 04;tD, Leer 
before the Creation, and is nat yet compleated; ang 
therefore comprehends all other Cycles, Periods, and 
Epochas, and the Times of all memorable Actions and 
Hiſtories. There is but one Year in the whole Periode 
that has the ſame Numbers for the three Cycles of 
which it is made up: And therefore if Hiſtorians hal 
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be found ta be the 649th Year of the ſaid Period. 
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Hiſtorians. 2 
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8 Of CHRONOLOGY. 
as: ©  eldent; from which, as from a Root, u e bn 


- Caltulations and Computations of Time; and ch re. 


3 8 markable Actions are d 


1 


Vt ja _ #ievander, the 
Meira, the Perfian Foſteg 


* 
120% them all, che 


pf leſs Note, have, in the 


0 
4 


before — after CHRIST. 


t 
A "The Creation of the World, after the rau 
<2: b of the Oreatioa 11 


8 The — 400 Vears Servitude in E 


9 The Kingdom of Ages founded by Inachus —— 
10 The Kingdom of Athens founded by "ovale — 


The 1/-aelites out of E 
11 MHaelites Departure out o 1 


12 Their Entratice into Canaan, or 
13 The Deſtruction of 7; 2214. hin and 
I4 The firſt Sabbatical ve ͤ ·omw 
75 The Ji 
16 1 ee —.— 


following 


ubilee wy | 


. ö 


2 — 1 


— 


of Rome — 


ix The 
22 The Babylong ity, 
23 The Deſtru A of Solomon's Temple 

24 Cyrus the Founder of the Perfian N 
25 The Battle at Marathon 


„ 


27 Meto — his Cy 49 ——ů—— 


of the en Jrae! — | 


— | 


onarchy —— 4 
26 Xerxes's Defeat at the Battle of Salas — 7 


ng of hb e 
29 Davief' Seveny Weeks Years 
| 


b gar 4 


Abyine Era of Martyrs, 


iſpoſed and recorded accordin 
to the Series of Tears which follow from ſuch a R 
D 
reatibn, © 5 am eks, of the 
_ Batlding of Rome ; what of Naben fr, 


the Death of 
the Arabian 


ird, the moſt famous Arn 
of the Birtb CHrxrsr 3 and that which contains 
Period, above explait?d. Al 
. theſe Epoc has and Ara's, together with ſeyeral others 
28 Table, their Be- 
D to the Years ef the Tui 
the Creation of the World, and to the Years 
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e 0 ROG RIP EHT i 5 At *. 


RY E and Events, juſt as they happen d or were 


Hf is the Duerrine or Knowledge of Fhftory 
in general, as a Science taught and learnt. 


. 
wy t « W \ 


ind had Original as related J Moſes; who alſo! at the ſame 
their Original Time gives us the Hiftory of the Origin of Man, 


From God, ac- and all other Things, which he poſitively aſſures us 


2 to Mo- were the Effects of God's wonderful and omnific 


ſex's . Power. The ſacred Writings tlierefore are the firſt 


and moſt — Hiſtory in being. 
* Bur abſtracting from their unqueſtionable Autho- 


"> the rity, we may prove the Truth of their Hiiſfory of the 


erz of the Original of Mankind, &c. by the following indubi 

Moſaical Hi- table Argumipnts. (1.) The Nudisten of all Ages and 

Horx. Nationg aſcribes the Original of Mankind to Creation, 

3 or ts Darin ts who were not -begotten in the common 

May, but N 2. "Obſervation proves the In- 

Wreaſe of People _ exceeds their Decreaſe ; and 

that Nations double their People in about 360 Years or 

\ ; ſooner. ( + The gradual, flow and late Inventions of 

Arts and Sciences confirm it; they all having had 

their Riſe within the Compaſs of 5 or 6000 Years. 

(4.) The obſcure Original of Nations, and the late 

Inſlitutions of Laws or Governments, of Var, &c. 

| plainly prove the ſame, (5.) The Plantations of 

* moſt Parts of the World, and the Diſcovery of the 
greateſt Part of the Earth, is of late Date. T 

1H 


Heftory Method of writing Hiftory. Hiſtory is a 
ori 147 188 Narration or Relation of Things, A#ions, 


tranſacted, in an orderly Manner, And 


bel, TRE Vorld (the pr Theatre of pen, had its 


nee, . 


9 105 0 W Gs 1 and Woman 
and all other Creatures, by the h Power 1892 4¹¹ rac 
God. (3.) The original St 900 

Woman, Adam and Eve, viz eh pergal Nakedne 74 nal State... 
perfect Rectitude of Mind; the Nl of theix Conduct 3 
the Plate of their Dwelling ; . their Employment, & 


(4.) Their Defection from this, original State of Pere 2 Fall. HOY 
fect Bliſs,” by dtc the divine Command, the I KN | 
Rule of their Conduct. (5. Their Degredation, ©: nd. The Ef: a 
22 to à ſervile an miſerable State of Ly fe thereof. 


2 (6.) The Birth of Cain and Abel; Ad Bireh-of Abel 
ur | 


der of Abel by Cain; and the Conſequences and Cain, 


thereof. (7.) The Birth of Seth, and the Genealogy, Aten 


of the Patriarchs. from Adam to, Noah; with 155 of the Patri- 


Inventors of | Mechanic Arts and. Trades. (8.) The 2 . iS ; 
univerſal Corruption of Mankind at the Time of Neah, 400 


the Threatning of the Flood, their Impenitence and. 22 . 
Incorrigibleneſs,” the Building of the Ark by Maß, 
and (9.) The total Deſtruction of the World by the The ban, 


ee 


* 


e e OE 295 


te. of F. the firſt Man g nd, Max's wo A 


3 NN N 


threaten'd Deluge or Flood of Waters, wh the POS ag 


miraculous Manner thereof. (10.) Laſtly, The Pre- The ge- 


ſervation of Neah and his Family, with ſome of every tor of Noah;“ 


Sort of ferreſtrial Animals and F owls i in the Axt, for S. : 
the repleniſhing the World ane w. Theſe great Events 


are all diſtinaly related by the Divine Hi iftorian, in a 
Style perfectly Sublime and full of Energy. 


TRE Earth being again render'd habitable, Noah The Earth re. 


8 NY 


turns out all Kinds of Creatures into the * wild, peopled ane 


and deſolate Earth, there to propagate their 44 repleniſhed. 
and ſtore it as before; ; while Himſe . and Family (the 

only Remains of the great Shipwreck of human Kind 

betook themſelves to the Cultivation of the Earth 

afreſh, and repeopled it with Inhabi * in the fol- 

lowing Manner, : * 


TH * 


_— } 
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286 of HAST OR V. 
The Sent , Tux three Sang of Noah were Shem, Ham, and 
| Noah.  Taphetzcand.it is faid, that by the Deſcendants of 
Fapbet were thei Ile »of the Gentiles divided, or in- 
* Fabitad By the Ii of - the Gentiles, the Learned 
ay, is to be underſtood the Countries of Leſſer Aſia, 
The Sent of and of Europe. Of the Sons of Faphet, the Family 
aphet. only of Gomer and Favan are mention'd.. From 
„ „ Gamer, the antient Galatians were call'd Gomerites ; 
whore ſeated. and another 'People:of this part of Afia call'd Cim- 
merit : Moreover the n of Gomer and Phry. 
i are alike, and 1 did antiently extend over 
2 great Fart of North Aſia; wherefore Gomer ſettled 
Of Gomer*s there. The firſt of Gomer's Sons is Aplenaz, and in 
Sons.” Bichnia there was the Aſcanian Bay, Late, and 
Aſhkenaz Nur, and in Traa a City and Province both called 


fettled in Bi- cania, and on the Coaſt the Aſcanian Iſles. Alfo 
thynia, ten was the Name of Kings and great Aen in 
|  _ thoſe Parts; from all which 77 more that might be 

sich) tis evident Aſtenaz firſt ſettled in Bithynia and 


de North-weſtern Part of Alia. | 
N RIPHAT, che ſetend Son of Gomer, probably 
v in Papht- ſeated hi Family in the Parts adjoining Eaſtward to 
N the ... the Plantations of H enum on the Euxine Coaſt; for 
_Enxine Cogf. antiantly the Inhabitants of 'Paphlagonia were call'd 
141 Rephateans from Ripbat. There was alſo a River 
1 call'd Rhebexs'\. Allo: Pliny. here places a People 
call'd: Riphæi, and another cal d Arimphæi; all 
__ - 4.) + | which are evidently deriv'd from\Riphat.. 
Ne Situatim THE third and laſt Son of Gomer is Togarmah, 
ef Togatmah.. whoſe Family was ſeated in the remaining moſt 
Eaſterly Part of the Nation of Gomer, on the Euxine. 
l!his ſeems evident from Exe. xxxviii. 6, and xxvii. 
14. and the Trocini of Strabo, who dwelt in the Con- 
tines of Pontus and Cappadocia; and by Cicero call'd 


25001 a the 77 ogmi, and Trocmert 0 hanus 5 and ſtill 
n | ana by the Council of Chalcidon, Tracmades or 
l | | | 


The Culoniesof HESE Families of Guner ſoon grew very nume- 


Gomer plant rous, and ſent divers Colonies into ſeveral Parts of 
Germany, Furepe. The firſt ſettled at the Lake Maotis, and 
ſio gave the Name of Boſphorus Cimmerius to the 


Streight between it and the Euxine Sea. Theſe in 


time ſpreading by new Colonies along the Danube; | 


ſettled in the Country call'd from thence Germany, 
Bed . 2 ta * 2 | whole 
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whole. antient Inhabitants were the Cimbri, fo eie 
of the Cimmerians, The Germans call themſelves 6 1 
Germen, which is nearly the ſame as Gemrem or 8 

Eumren; and the Fews to this Day call them nothing 
„n Ablenazires, 
Fou Germany they afterwards ſpread themſelves and France”: 
into Gaul or Prance, where they were originally calFd Fade, TI 
Gomerites,, then by the Greeks Galate, and at aft . 
Gauls. Alle Appian affures us that the Gauls or Gel 
Re ᷣ yy nh: II 
| From. the Colonies of France'or Germany came the and F 
firſt Inhabitants of this our Je of Great- Britain; thence aur 1 

for the Welſb, or antient Brits: call themſelve 60 An 

this Day Kumere, or Cymro, and -Kumeri, and their tain bx 

Language Kumerazg-; all which plainly ſhew them 
deriv'd from the bri ; to whom alſo" the Sasse t HQ, 

and Alec were near Neighbours, and ſo of the ſam. 4 

Stack ; and conſequently we their: Deſcendants. maß 
n from Gem. net | 


THz Sons of JAVA N were Eliſha; 'Tarhhiſhi' Of the Sms of 
tim, and AE toy Theſe ſettled in the Fur Eder ere 
Fart of the Leſſer Ajia ; and From Zaven the Quinn then Bettle-"" 
Igua. took its Name; for the Hebrew: Favan is in nent. 
Grtek Ian or laen; and as the antient Greeks. were 10h au r. 
lid Towes or Jaones, that is, Ianiaus, fo the Country Tonians m 
of, Greece was call'd Javan, as in Dan. xi. 2. In Javan. 
thaſe Parts we find ſeveral Foot/teps of Fauan's Sons in 
Hiftery. Thus the chief Town of Cilicia was call'd- Tarſus in 
Tarſus, and; the Country itſelf "EN. 0 his Son Cilicia m 
of: that Name; fee Fon. i. 3. From Kittim there Tarſhiſh-vi , | 
was a Country call'd Cetis, and a People ealbd Cetii : 1 
And from his Son Eliſpa deſcended the Holiant ; 28; Nu Aoliang 
laſtly, from Dadanim the Doriqns, and the Name of He Eliſha, + 


the Country Doris, From hence tis manifeſt that and Doriana 


Javan and his Sons were the original Founders of the hm Dada - 
Grecian Nation and People. nim. 
As to the Colonies of Favan's Sons, we ob- The Colonies of 
ſerve this in ſhort, That the moſt conflerable {lows Javan's Sn. 
between Europe and Aſia fell to the Lot of Elias 
Family; for they are call'd the Hes 95 Eliha, Ezek. Helleſpont, 
xxvii. 7. and the Sea itſelf might be call'd Helle/-. whence þo 
ſcendants of Eliſba paſſing over into Europe, were Hellas and 
call d Hellenes, and their Country Hellas, and after- Hellenes, 
air wards whence. 


\ 


& 811 04 . 


Wunde Greece.” The Dodanim are lald to (end Coleic 
to the Iſle of Rhodes, Sparta, '&c., and that the Il the F 
Kittim peopled Macedonia, Cyprus, lah, &c That jou 
the Colonies of Tarſhiſh.came from Cilicia along the 
| Mediterranean to Spain, and there fix'd ; and uſing 4%, 
- * the Sea much, occaſioned it to be _call'd the Sea of or Ti 
Tarſbiſh. Whe 
As to Faphet's other Sons, Mages, Madat, Tubal, N cad 
Myhech, and Tiras, we have this Account of theit a yer 
Plantations and Settlements,  _ 
4  MESHECH is ſaid to have join'd his Brother 
Gomer on the Eaft, and ſettled his Family in Cappa- 
docia and Armenia, and in time ſent Colonies into the 
Northern Parts of Afia, and were there call'd the 
. - Meſchi, and from thence the City Moſcow and the 
Country Moſcovy. Thus the 1M Neovites are the 
Deſcendants of Meſbech. 
TUBAL planted North of A. hech, betersen the 
Euxine and Caſpian Seas, and is affirmed to be the 
| N of the Hai Frans, call d originally Theobeli 
from Tubal, Tis further ſuppoſed that the: Ruſſians 
were at firſt a Colony of TubaPs I. 
MAGOG , 7 the Conſent of 1 Learned, 
placed North ef Tibal, and eſteemed the Father of 
ia. the $ ans that dwelt on the Eaſt and North- eaſt of 
_ © the Euxine Sea. Alſo it is ſuppoſed that by Gag 
_ (Ezet. xxxviii. 2.) is meant the Pop ple, and by Ma- 
75 the Land of te: and that om Gop came the 
ame Gogarene, and thence _ Georgia, a Fart of this 
- Trac ſo. cal'd at this Da 50 
. © MADAT is univerſally allow'd 8 Yak been the Wl Fo 
the Father of the ancient Medes, and their Coutitry from eve 
Medes, er ra- him call'd Media; but of late Mr. Made has 8 Ay 
bim in Macedonia, which was antiently call'd E. 
thia, as if it were Ai-mathia or Ai-n 700 55 i. e. uf th 
of Madai, Alſo he imagines the Name Macedonia to 
be compounded of Madai and Cetim, whoſe Sons in 


M 
time mingled together in. thoſe Parts. The Aan v 
in Europe are thought to be a Colony of this Family, IW to 

as coming near to Methians ; FT that the Saxma- MW 
N 
W 
fa 
d, 


tiant might be fo call'd, as if Sar-Madai, i. e. a Kem- | 
| nant of Madai, of Madai's Ps nz 5 | 
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and” am þ Wt they _ ther 
Md" Theus or Thracians, 


1 
3 OL AYE; 


Whence Colonics 
cal'd Thracians, &c. as dan 6 
a yery learned, but very ' reaſonable eel 2. = 
Having — 2 out Fapher and A Fam + let The eee 
ys next ſee what became of Shen and bis. The 1 
ly: were Elam, Affur, Arbe 2 baxad,, ut and | : 
I BEGIN with Aram, as next” adjoiting' to the 
Nations af his Uncle «of He. N et 


43 1 * 2 
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dae, 
raim, or m 7 
Euphrates and Tigris. Ant in Ca Sorin 


Aram is conſtantly render d 1 
Us, a Trac about Damaſcus, the 8 
e — on e . 8 
is Fam anted A ena e 
48H UR Plate, the Country Ca cal — g 
ne and in the Eaſſern * 
ariation, It origigally . iich ce untty o. — ri 
blog ab of the Tigris, W Greeks . 
iabene 0 
E LAM ſeated himſelf "next OPEN twea: 0 
and peopled the Country ae ld, Poxfia. ther gfechanctly 
For not only in the Prophetigg, Blam and Blanes Perkans— * 
ever — . Perfia and the Penſiaus, hut in | | 
Authors we find here 4 Country and Ci 


AR HAXAD is ae his 1 1 N 
Men, in the moſt Southern Parts of Miſh e. «berg. ITY 
where the Plain or Vale of Shinar lay on Ts Plane CL] 
together with the Country of Egg and the Trad — 
call'd Arrapethitis, a Name plainly derived from. bis. * 
Name, in Hebrew Arpachſhad 5 1a good Fart of all . 
which was afterwards call d Ch lde; and Foſephus = 
ſays the Chaldeans were originally calbd Arphaxa- 


deans, 
T * . As 


; be 


290. Of HISTORY. 
N uncertain As to LVD there is nothing certain; and having 
evhere Lud ſettled the reſt of the Sons of Shem, we proceed next 


planted. to the Plantations of the Sons of Ham. The Sons of 


Ham were Cub, Mizraim, Phut, and Cunaan. 
Of Ham aas TRAT HAM and his Son Miaruimm went and 
bis Sons, © firſt fettled in Egypt is manifeſt, ſince Egypiiis>twice 
nies or thrice, in the P/alms, call'd the Land of Han; 
and there was the Temple of Jupiter Hammon or Am: 
mon, who was originally no other than Ham; and 

£5 c Opt is evermore in the Scriptures call'd Mizrajim. 
The Deſcen- ' Tas Deſcendants of Mizraim were the Budin, 
dants of Miz- who inhabited Ethiopia: The Lebabim, who poſſeſſed 
ram: ancient Libya in Africa: The Naphtabim, who dwelt 
The Ludim, in that Part of Libya now call'd the Deſert of Barca: 
. abi, The Parbruſim, who dwelt in Upper Beypt or Thebais 
N er alſo had their Simation vin a Bart of 
, the ſame ntry, as is plain from the Name Coptu 
The Pathrofim an od City of Zet; and the Chriftians there at 
ſtill call'd \Cophtes : And *tis: not unlikely that the 
Name. Egypt might come from the ſame Source, it 
being call'd Zgyprtus for Agophtus or rer hoe: the 
TheCaſluhim; Land of Coptus or the Caphrorim. From t ee 
The im. | 

_ 7 8 is all uncertain, ' — tern M ens“ 

Cuſh ſertled in CUS H poſſeſsd Arabia; and his Sons Sebah, 
Arabia. Havilah, &c. ſeated tbemſelves in the ſeveral Parts 
thereof; from whom we' tead of the Sabenrs, the 

5 Land of Havilah, & c. % % „„ 
Canaan tbe CANAAN ſettled in the Countty lying on the 
Father of the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
Canaanites. from him call'd the Land of Canaan, which was very 
e populous with his Poſterity;- the Zidonians, Febuſites, 
Emorites, Girgaſites, &. of which ſee Gen. x. 15-18. 
This was the Land aſterwards promiſed to Abrabun, 
which he and his Poſterity accordingly enjoy{d, and 

was then the Land of Iſrael; 2 e 

Phut, ere PAHUT is ſuppoſed to have taken up his Reſidence 
ſettled: in the Weſtern Part of Africa'on the Mediterranean, 
in the Country of Mauritania, (now Morocco and 
Þ Barbary. Algiers) for there are the Footſteps of his Name in 


Putea a City, and Phut a River; whence the Coun- | 
- was call'd the Region of Phut, in St. Ferome's 


THESE 
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ſprang the Philiſtines. What is ſaid of the Anamin 


* 
1 


ars - : mlb 
Tuns: are the Plantations of the Families of the Gen. x. 32. 
Sons of Neah after their Generations in their Nations; W 


and after this manner by theſe were the Nations 


divided in the Earth after the Flood, ee. 

Bor tho the Scripture gives us an ample Account The Scripture 
of the Original of the different Nations, and People ſays nothing of 
of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, yet it ſpeaks not one America. 
Word of America, and the Origin of the Nations 

therein. And not only Moſes, but all other Hiſto- 

nian are ſilent with regard to it; the Diſcover) 

thereof being never ſufficiently made till theſe laſt | 
Ages. 1 walk 8295 n 5 . | | { 
"Tux -firſt who effectually diſcover'd it was one America vat 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colon, a firft diſcover'd 
Genoeſe, in a Voyage he undertook for that purpoſe by Chriſtopher 


bx order of the King of Spain, A. D. 1492, and on Columbus. | 


Auguſt 2. On the (12th of October following he Ar wvhat 
landed on the Ie which he call'd Str. Salvador; and Time. 

after this went on and made very great Diſcqeries on 

the Continent, as well as of many Iſlands; and re- 

turn'd to Spain after ſeven Months and eleven Days. 

In 1502, May q, he made a ſecond Voyage to Ame- 

rica, and enlarged his former Diſcoveries very much: 

At length he return'd, and meeting with ungrateful 

Uſage, 1 his Death, which happen d May | 
20, 15 n ane neee AN ö . 
AME RICUS V ESPUC TUS, "a Native of Flu. Farther diſco- 
rence, made the next conſiderable Diſcoveries in two wer'd by Ame- 
Voyages, the - firſt of which he, undertook ay 20. ricus Veſpu- 
1497; and the other May 11. 1500. From him the cius, avho 
whole Continent was call'd America; though North gave it the 


| America is ſaid to have been diſcover'd by one Sebaſtian Name of Ame» 
Cabot or Gabor, but who he was, or of what Country, rica. 


is not agreed; beſides the Diſcoveries of ſeveral of 
the Inland Countries, &c. by various other Perſons, 

Uro the Diſcovery of this Part of the World, it How and 
was found that every Part of the fame was inhabited whence Ame- 
by the Human Species, as well as great Variety of rica avas pro- 
Beaſts, &c. But haw they ſhould come. here is a * bably peopled. 
ſtion difficult to ſolve, ſince it has no known Com- 
munication with either Europe or Aa. But yet 
many modern Authors and Travellers are of opinion 
that it is either join'd on the North Parts by Land, 
or ſeparated by very OY Streights from Aſia; 1 
1 . 2 | t 
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HIS TO RT. 
that therefore it wag eaſy, and is very probable that 
this Part of the World might be peopled by Colonies 
from that, ſome three or four hundred Years after the 


SL Flood. *Tis certain the Pheenicians had an early 


intance with the Caſſiterides, the Iflands now 
call'd the Azores, and from thence they might fail to 
America, as tis reaſonably ſuppoſed large Colonies of 
Seythians and Tartars did over the Eaſtern Sea, and fo 
peopled America on the Weſt. But I leave theſe Con · 
jectures, and paſs to view the State of the more 
known Times of the World, - | 


The Beginning Tus Earth being divided among the Gent and 
nan Deſcondants of Noah, they ſoon began to form them- 


ofthe Aſſy 


Rind 


ſelves into Societies, and to eſtabliſh Laws and Govern- 


ments, to make Congueſts, and to aim at Rule, Power, 
and Empire. The firſt who began to fignalize'him- - 


ſelf this way was Nimrod the Son of Cub, and Grand - 


of their famous King Omyartis. He died after 52 


ſon of Ham; of whom Moſes diſtinctly faith, He be- 
gan to be à mighty one upon the Earth. He firſt alter'd 
Paternal Government, and uſurp'd Dominion over 
others, and firſt invaded the Lot of Arphaxad, and 


made himſelf Maſter of the lower Part of the Land 
of Shinar ; he there built the City and Tower of Bubi 


or Babylon, and made it the Seat of his Kingdom; to 
which he added Erech, Accad, and Cahneh in the fame 
Land. He is faid.to have reign'd 63 or 65 Years, 


He was fucceeded by bis Son N:inus,. who built Nine- 


veb ; and joining with the King of AHria, they con- 
quer'd Armenia, Media, and (in 17 Years) all Aſia, 
beſides the Indians and Baetrians under the Command 


Years Reign, and was ſucceeded by his Wife Semi- 
ramis, who wore a Man's Habit. She .conquered 
Ethiopia, made War on the Indians, and was the 
moſt victorious of her Limes. Her Son Ninias ſlew 
her after 42 Years, and ſucceeded. He is ſaid to be 
the firſt who drew up Soldiers in Order of Battle, and 
to have 30 Succeſſors in the Empire; of whom we 
know nothing, but that one Tutamus aſſiſted Priamus 
King of Trey when beſieged by the Greets ; and Sar- 
danapalus, the laſt of them, who was the moſt volup- 
tuous and effeminate Man in the World; and being 
beſieged in Nineveb, at the End of two Years he 
erected a Funeral Pile, and burnt himſelf * 5 
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Of HISTORY. gy 
Tus ancient A Hrian, and firſt of Monarchies, From the | 

having govern'd Afia above 1300 Years, being diſ- Diſſolution of 
folved on the Death of Sardanapalus, there arofe up the Aﬀyrian 
two other Empires in its ſtead, the one founded by Empire aroſe 
Arbaces (the Scripture Tiglath-Pileſer) Governor of Laube thers, 
Media, and the other by Belefis (the fame as' Note- Jan, 75 Baby- 
ect Governor of - Babylon, theſe being the two ! ms lp: 

Commanders that headed the dae 

—— former Empire was brought to an En 

aving, on their Succeſs, divided the Empire 
er . them, Beleſis (who in Scripture is call'd 
Baladan) had Babylon, Chad, and Arabia; and 
Arbaces had Media, Perſia, and the neighbouring 
Provinces, And theſe were the Beginnings of the 
Babylonian or Chaldean Empire, and that of the Medes 
and Perſians. This happen'd in the 2 Year of the 
Building of Nome, and in the 747® Year before 
* and in the 1200 Year of fotham King of 

7 

on Empire of. Babylon and Chaldes ſubſiſted Thee: 8 
from its firſt n Belefis, to the Death of its laſt ,,,,» and 


| Monarch Darius the Med, and Uncle of Cyrus, the e. 


Space of 210 Years. Alſo the Empire of the Aſyrians 
and Perſſam continued entire from Arbaces to Senna- 
cherib; in the u Year of whoſe Reign (and the 37 
of the Empire) the Medes revolted, — made Deioces 
King the next Year; and 30 Years after the Empire 
of Mia was united wich that of Babylon under Eſer- 
on, and in the 10% Year of Manaſſeb King of 
Fudah ; and thus continued till the predicted Cyrus 


General of the Medes and Perſians aroſe and ſubdued 


them both, then govern'd 15 wr (or Nalo- 
axares) on 
the Throne of Babylon, who — = ears died ; Bo ge 
when Cyrus himſelf aſſumed the Jmperial Power, and 7 *, _ 
eftabliſh*d and founded the ſecond Univerſal Monarchy, we Ft 2 
call'd the Perſian Empire or Monarchy, which ex- 45 e 
tended over all Aff, and Part of Africa in time, Enie under 
from India to Ethiopia inclufively. . 
In the 14 rſt Vear of the Babylonian Empire, King 77. Kingdoms 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the 20th Year of his Reign, took of Lirael aud 
Fertſalem, and carried the Fetus away into Captivity, Judah ab-. 
where they continued 70 Years, till Cyrus again re- liſhed. © 
Hored them to _ own Land, which was in the 
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Of various 
Nations con- 
temporary 
ewith the 
Aſſyrian 
Monarchy. 


OF HISTORY: 

536th Year before Chriſt : And in the 26th Year of 
the IM Hrian Empire, and the 72 iſt before Chriſt, Sal. 
maneſer took Samaria, led away the ten Tribes of 
tfrael into Captivity in Myiria, and thereby extin- 
uiſh'd the Kingdom of 1/jrael ; which was 115 Years 

fore the Captivity of Fudah. © 
DvuRriNG the Period from the firſt t Monarchy 
founded by Nimrod, to the ſecond or Per] n Monar. 
chy, founded by Cyrus, ſeveral petty Kingdoms in 
other Parts of the World, eſpecially in Africa, had 
their Riſe, various Viciſſitudes, and Declenſions at dil. 
ferent Times; ſome of the principal of which I ſhal 


name in the Order as follows, beginning with Gree: 


and its ſeveral Republics... - . 


Of the four- * 
fold State of 


. Monarchy. 


'@REECE  contain'd; in its ancient Extent, E 


las, Theſſaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thracia in Part; 


Peloponneſus, and many Provinces in Aſia. 
IN HELL AS was founded the moſt ancient 
Kingdom of Athens, which Authors obſerve to have 


undergone four different States beſore the Romans ſub- 


dued it, viz. (1.) Monarchy ; in which it was govern 


by ſeventeen Kings, from the Year bf the World, or 


M. 2448 to 2914, the Space of 466 Years ; the 


firſt of whom was Cecrops an Egyptian, who founded 


Perpetual 
Archontes. 


Decennial 


Archontes, 
Annual f 


Arc bontes. 


. 
The State of 
Sicyone; 
Monarchical, 


_ Sacerdotal, or 
Hierarchical. 


it, and the laſt Codrus ; after. whom the Athenian: 
aboliſh'd the Kingly Power, declar'd Fupiter their only 
King, and inſtituted the (2.) Perpetual Archontes ; the 
firſt of whom was Medon, and the laſt Alcmeon, There 


were thirteen, and they govern'd about 316 Years: 


They inſtituted the Oympiads, and built the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, one of the Wonders of the 
World. (3.) Ine Decennial Archontes, who ruled 


| 2 ten Vears each. Of theſe there were ſeven; the 


was Creon or Charops, and the laſt Eryxias': This 
Government continued ſeventy Vears. (4) Annual 
Archontes, who were choſen yearly ; and, this State 
laſted about 761 Years, . _ EN Fd 
- SICYONE underwent two States of Govern- 


ment. (I.) Monarchical, founded about A. M. 1900, 


by Ægialeus the firſt King; after him ſucceeded twen- 
ty-five, others, the laſt of which was Zeuzippe. T his 


State endured about goo Years, (2.) Sacerdotal, or. 


that by the Prie/ts of Apollo; the firſt of whom was 
Archelaus, and the laſt Charidemes, This Govern- 
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OfgH1-S ion. 
ir of ment laſted about Forty Years ; afterwards it conti- 


8. J aved 4 Free State for thirty-three Years, when twas 
ſeized by the Kings of Mycene. 


ag CORINTH underwent ſix States: (2.) That The fixfold .. 
ears of the Szſipbides, ſeven Kings; the firſt of which was State x 
Siiphus, about A. H. 2593, and the laſt Hiantidas : Corinth. 
rely Ml Le ruled 369 Years. (2.) The Heraclides, four De Sifiphides, 
. Kings 3 Fs fr * Ts, 396 tha 33 4 e 
: they govern'd 134 Years, )J Lhe Bacchides, eight ee 
— King z the rl of whom 8 Bactris, and the Fiſt TheBacchides. 


= rytanes ;  thele were annual Magi/trates, who ruled 
out 121 Years, when they fell under the Dominion 
of the Tyrants Sipſelus and Periander. (5.) Their 


#8] next State. was that of a public ; during which they 


* 
9 . 95 
F, 
Fe X : 
— — 


Republic. | 


re engaged in many Wars, (6.) Their ſixth and 

_ | Ki Sts was under the Ramans, whoſe Conſul Lucius Roman. 

en „ them in Battle, and burnt their 
n as 7 


lave N R n ; | | 12 8 | 
1 A.R G OS, which look'd upon itſelf to be the moſt De 1 of * 


* aghifcent City in the World, was governed 
oh 1 55 Kin s the firſt was che Founder lf 
the MY Lachus, and the laft Agamemnon, Theſe reign'd from 
A. H. 2148, about the Space of 
,of 
L4 


ded tf * Years. z at the 
a Tad of which happen'd the Trojan War. 


chical. 


utomene ; this State continued 177 Years. (4.) The De Prytanes. 


, 


.LACEDE MON underwent four States. (1.) 7h fourfold 


A onarchy, under eleven Kings; the firſt was Lelex a7 1 


4 ounder about H. M. 2593, and the laſt Trſamene. 


The Heraclides, or Deſcendants of ercules'; 


ere th 


pe and Procles ;, they obtain'd the 5 by Lot, and 
led tis ſaid they began their Reign A. M. 2862. but tis 
be uncertain how long it continued. (3.) Their third 
bay State was under four Kings, whoſe Power was miode- 


rated by twenty-eight Gerontes or Senators appointed 
by the famous B Lycurgus; the firſt was named 
Telecles, who began his Reign A. M. 3130, and the 
laſt was Theopompus. (4.) Their fourth State was un- 
der Kings, whole Power was check'd by five Ephort, 
or . Eat the firſt of theſe Kings was Polydorus, 
who began his Reign A. M. 3260; and the twenty- 
firſt, or laſt of them, was Cleomenes III. He attempted 


the Ephori, took Argos and Part of 
= K F .© 9 was 


8 . 


* 
2 2 2 ' 
the e were divided into the two Branches of Euriſfenes 


to reſtore the Government founded 5. Lycurgus, kill'd 
eloponneſus ; but 


% 


- * 
— 
6 9 _ 
= 
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HISTORY. 
wat. deſaattd in Battle by Antigonut; after 
he reti d a l be Glory of quart fe 


Wy) 2 9 50 


r 


31 7 the firſt got by thee Rings from 


Fe 48 1 0 Ah FTE. 
e A and the; erg. vthoſe;Sons were dethron'd by the 
. N » fy Ve, Kings of-Lacedemon, and ſubdued Mien. 
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Troy. 
. 


The Roman 
State various. Opſe 


Egypt's an- 
Hent State. 


t ck 7 9 and Wen pen or thereabouts. Nectane- 


AH 45 Eid che principal in Bæotia, was un- 
8 the. Government of many in and great Men, 
1 famous in fabulous Hiffory. . The 
firſt. ſaid to he 1, and next to him reign'd 
een in whole. Time alt Greece was reported to by 
gelaugydi;o Them Cadzhhs is faid to have come into Bœo. 


| e 8 the Uſe of Letters with him 


out, of. After this we read of Amphion, 
yy 3 and d- of all A#xthus ; who being kilPq - 
change attle,. ttle,. the Thebans renounc'd Monarchy, and 
d. the State to an Hriſtocracy or Democracy, as 
we the. Rerſian Empire overwhelm'd it. 
* L Vas under the Government of ſeven 
atom Jaucrus the firff, to Priamus the laſt, for 
kn de of: 300 Xearss. when it was W by the 


b S bt (123910 Nil Oi 


of the Reman Affairs 1 involv'd in 
HTS necirainty, till the Time when No- 
mag us og eaperdooy Fa + apes him'calWd Rome, which 
is 1 to be 8 He form'd the State 
1 d was 1 by fix Kings, the 
bf. Wed which was Tarquin, whom Brutus drove into 
Exile, and thus put an end to the Kingly Government, 
after a Period; of about 240 Years Upon this the 
Romans eſtabliſn'd the Conſular Government, which 
was a Mixture of, Ariftecracy and Democracy. This 
State continued till Julius Cæſar again reduced both 
it and all others to a Monarchical or Deſpotic E mpire 3 
which was in about 460 Years, 

EGYPT. was famous for its early Government 
and great Succeffion of Kings, even from Ham, or at 
leaſt from Mixraim his Son, who is reckon'd the firſt 
in the Chronology of the Egyptian Kings, and is ſaid 
to 1 began his Reign there, A. M. 1900. From 

to Neftanchus the Second (who was the laſt of the 
pear Race) they enumerate thirty-ſeven Kings in- 


bus 


vanquiſh'd 


„ naar 8 


a" x 7 Fd 1 + 4" þ . 4 : 
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as ex pell'd Guss the uche Phe Emperor, *. 
ho wa Leben bed, and made à Part of the 
Perſinn (which ſoon after became the Greejan) Em- 


23 But we return to take à conciſe View 


ure PERSTAN EMPIRE, which was Of the ren 
the ſecond of the four great and univerſal Moriarchies Empire, or 
of the World. Cyrus, as has been obſery'd, was the end Mpnary 
famous Founder thereof in the Year before Chriſt 536. <5. | 


He was firnam'd the Great, on account of his Þeroic 
Actions, and great . He was the Son 


of Camby 25 Kino of Perſia, | Mandana, 
- Da hg Aſhes a King of Jia, who was 
to Cyaxares, ndſon to | Ser and Great 


Gand to Deioces, the firſt abſolute King of Me- 
tia. Cyrus reign'd ſeventy Years, and dying, was 
fucceeded by his Son Cambyſes ; who in E 
Plammiticu the King, and added | 
Kingdom to his Empire. He demoliſtid the E 4 
God Apis, murder'd his Brother Smerdis, and his Si- 
ſter; and died in the eighth Vear, infamous for Cru- 
zlty and Luft, On his Death (or indeed ſome time 
before) the Magi, or Mayzians, ſeized the Empire, 
and fet up an Impaffor, who they pretended was Smer- 
lis the true Son of Cambyſes ; this falſe Smerdis 
having before loft his . the Cheat was ſoon diſco- 
ver d by his Wife Phedyma ; and both he and all his 
dect of the Magians were-ſlain. Note, the foregoing 
Cambyfes and Smertis were the Abaſuerus and Artax- 
erxes of the Scripture,  Ezr. iv. 5, 6, 7. Smerdis' 
being flain the firſt Year of his Ukarpation, they choſe 
Darius Hyſta Faſpes King, King, ander whom the Babylonians 
revolting, eg d them, and after twelve 
Months took their 2 beat down the Walls, __ 
gave the Inhabitants for a Spoil to the Perſians. 
made War on the Scyrhians, with great Loſs to mz 
ſelf, ſubdued Thrace, and afterward India. He 1 
duced the Helleſpont and Thracian Cherſoneſus. | 
fought a Battle with the Greets, but was 2 
at Marathon. After thirty-ſix Years Reign, he de- 
clares Xerxes his Succeffor, and dies. Aerxes tho- 
hly reduced Egypt after a Revolt; he marched 
with a prodigious Army againft Greece, and loſt the 
Battle of Salamis. He deftroy'd the Temple of Bel 
at Babylon, He was defeated in * Wars * 


t "<4" 


— 


— 


21) 141 cine hy.) Armyes. commanded, by the Generals 
S 11810 aitſqniac, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Cimon, &c. and at 
5 my : aſs Nan by, the: Treaſon of Artabanus, in the 21ſt 
ebase. . Year: Ochs Reign. He was ee his Son Ar- 
wre , SaxerxesLtgimanus (the Abaſuerus of 1 He 
Newi4drtabants, and conquers his Brother Hyſtaſpes, 

and becomes thoroughly ſettled on the Throne. He 

divorced Nati his Queen, and choſe the Virgin EV 

en for his Coneubi ne. 1 He ſent Exit a 1 ea Tus 

da. Hen revolts, but is 'reduced: Haman is put 

-to; Deaths: n Artaxerxes is defeated by Cimon the Athe- 

tian General, and therefore makes a Peace with them. 
Nebentiah is ſent, Governor to Fudea,, who repeoples 

| the: City, and reforms the Church and State of the 
| | eta: Mete begins his Cycle. About the 36th Year 
* -of this Reign the Prophet Aalachi flouriſhed. In the 
| gait Near of his; Reign Artaxerxes dying, was ſuc- 
ceeded' by his Son Xexxes,, who was preſently flain by 
-Sogdianus,..and:he\ by. Ochus, who, with the Crown al- 
aſum d the Name of Darius, and is commonly cal.'d 
8 — Ap Notbus. The! Egyptians revolt from him, and 
make Arrtæus their, King. He dies in zhe 19th, Y car 
of His Reign, and is ſucceeded by Artaxerxes Mnemon 
his eldeſt Bon: Co He gefends his Country againſt the 
Lac ędemanians and Athenians, and makes a Peace with 
theme The Petſians conquer Cyprus. Artaxerxes dies 
in the geth Year of his Reign, and is ſucceeded. by 
»Qchus his Son. Upon his Succeſſion great Revolts 
were made in the Empire. Ochus takes and deſtroys 
Sidojr, he invades Egypt, expels King Nectanebus, and 


* 


reduces all the Country. He is poiſon'd by, Bagoas in 
x 2 21ſt Vear of his Reign, and Arogus or Arſes made 
King in his ſtead. Bagoas alſo poiſon'd him in the 
ſecond Vear of his Reign, and made his Friend Cado- 
mannus to ſucceed him, who then aſſum'd the Royal 
Name of Darius, and perceiving Bagoas had a Pest n 
of poiſonihg Him too, he put him to Death. Alex- 
ander, the Son of Philip, late King of Macedon, be- 
ing made General of the Grecians againſt- the Per/i- 
ans, he defeated Darius in three Battles of Granicus, 
Cilicia, and Arbela, and conquer'd all Afia, by which 
Means the Empire of the Perſians was, transferr'd to 
the Grectans, after it had ſtood about 205, Years, and 
in the 4th Vear of Darius the laſt Saget... M 
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fo pleas'd him, that he made Preſents to the Prixſt, 
and left the Fews in Freedom. Soon aſtef, he coh- 


Of Hs 1 OUR W. 
M NE R, ſiramadhb Otdat 


Gdat, wos born 
at Pella in Macedonia,'\ and e de ee ihg 
Proofs of hig Courage and Dexterity dries kizYoith ; 


eſpecially in: mounting and thining2hielFathe?s.flefce 
Horſe, Which none of his Bqaerrirpoogtd do where- 
upon, when he diſmoutitedy King Phili-bis.Pardier 
told him, with a Kiſs,” hs ſhoujd? gol eee et other 
Kingdoms, for Muceuopia was tbò iet le for him. 
cording as he grew in Lets, be fignalized his Valour 
in many wonderful Inſtances; and at eee 
his Father às General of the Ererim Armies; he 

ſed into Afia, and wins the Battle of Granicus, 


he defeated the Perſian King Darius; and the "next 


Year reduced all Leſſer Aſia, and wins the Battle of 


| ts where he again defeated Darius, \arid took his 


ther, Wife'and Daughters, but treated them ac- 
cording to their Quality. After this he march d into 


Syria, and took Tyre td Gaza, and deſtroy'd'them 


both. He went to beſiege Feruſallm, but was 
vented by Jaddus the High? Prieſt, who met him 
his Ve/tments, and read 0 bim Daniel's Prophecy, 
which foretold he ſhould conquer! the Penn this 


uers Egy . and the next Vear, which was 391 be- 
ore Chriſt, he began to reign as Emperor of Ab, 
ry afling the Euphrates and 2 * wins the Battle 
bela, and takes Babylon, duſa, Per ſepbli, and 

the Provinces belonging to . — In his = Year 


Of the Gre 


— 


Darius was ſlain, and be ſubdues the Modes, Parthi- 


ans, Hyrcanians, Arians, &c. and the next Vear the 


Bactrians and Sogdians ; and put By 1 to Death ag a 


Traitor to Darius, and an Uſurper of his Kingdom. 


In his fourth Year, he married Roxana the Daughter 


he conquered all beyond the Indus, to the River Hy- 
"phaſis, and returning home by the Indus, conquered 
ſeveral Nations in his Way. Two Years after, he 


conquer'd the Cſæans, to divert his Grief for the 


of Oxyathres a noble Perſian, and paſſing to India, 
"conquers all to the River Indus; and the next Year, 


Loſs of his boon Companion and Favourite Hepheſtion, | 


who kill'd himſelf by Drinking the Year before. Af- 
ter this he paſs'd to Babylon; during his ſtay here, he 


leid a Jig Former oo and 1. [an up * 


* 9 
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may — — Debauchery and Luxurles, eſpecially 


eee 
N _— gd Year Ape. en- 
3 d e of. this great ang vain-glorion 
Prince, F Run of Suc- 
ces than he, who in the Space of twelve Tears ſub- 
dued all r 
T r ont 
habitable World. 


The great Con- Ow the Death of Mexander there roſe great Con 


fe 15 . fuſtons among his Followers about the Succeffion ; at 

ame reed that Arideus, a baſtard Brother of 
ould ſueceed on che Throne; but being 
2101 + VP O Birr! — the Empire was divided 


A 1-211 amgng the chief Commanders of the Army, who 


weed rr Jomttimes content with the Name of Gover- 

| none, ut ar length took that of Kings, as having the 
yfrom-thefirſt, As ſoon as they were ſettled 
in their Provinces, they all fell 40 leaguing and war- 


ring againſt: each other, ti waere, after ſome 
ö dito four. Tie were me. pots 
achter, F „and Selects.” 


De Divifion © Bron hour divided the whole e 3 Caf- 
bad — Macedon and Gresce; Ly/tmachus had 
Fhracy, and thoſe Parts of Aſa which lay upon the 
and Boſphorus + To Ptolemy fell Egypt, Ly- 
bias Arabia, Pal and Cale as, and ee the 

Upper Syria, and all the reſt. 
The Erin- Us being made nenindl Kink of Per- 
Sion of Alex Jig, had his Name changed for that of Philip, and 
ander Tami thus reigned ſeven Years, when Olympias the Mother 
and Empire. of Hlarunder, cauſed him to be put to Death with 
Eier His Wife; and ſeveral others; After which 
Alexander gur, the Son of Alexander and Roxana, 
bore the Title of King, till Ca ſander, about ſeven 
2 put both him and his Mother to Death, 
he might, without Interruption, ſeize on the 
Angdom of Matedon himfelf, as he accordingly did. 


Great became entirely extint, - 


Caſſander +GHASSALNDE N having govern'd Macedon from 


bo the of his Father 3 19 Years, died of a 
on. Droply 5 
We bw? * 


—— by the Exceſs of Which he contracted a 


een erer rer Serge 


And thus the Family and Empire of Alexander the 


and Philip, his eldeſt Son, -ſuceceded, who 


00% HIS TOR v. 


dying ſoon after, left the Crown 40 to contended: fen „ wb ae” 
his Brothers Antipater and Mlerandery mhle 
firſt was driven to Baniſnment for he imp  _ 
Murder of his Mother Theſſalonite; and che latter ẽj,ji — = 
by Demetrius Son of Antigonus,” wha! tHeredpotis e 
tain'd. the Kingdom of eee for- ſeven Year; 
Thus the Royal Family of Ply 3 off Madrdov 
becams utterly-oxtint; ! After the” Kingdom of 
Macedon continued till Perſeus, the laſt Kin —— 
was vanquiſh'd by Paulus Amilius, this Rhkuoi Cons 
ſul z and then it was made a Provence«of the Muß 
Empire, after having been a Kingdom under thistyt pa nA 
Kings for 933 Years. r happen'd 268 Venter be. WT 
fore Chriſt. 1 DN Binn #it e e N. | 
PT OLEM ＋. . ſettled on the Fhrone e Of the Prole- 
Eeypt, began his Reign in the Zogth Yea! before: mean King- 
Chriſt. He was hrmamed -by-fome'Soter,)\ by there dow in Egypt. 
from. his Father Lagus. After twenty Vears. Reign 
he reſigned. his Kingdom to his yourigeſt Son —— 
Philadelphug. ( This — — thirteen 
Princes, the laſt of which was Clesatra the moſt 
beautiful and accompliſh'd Woman n abe WV ald bur 
exceſſively given to Pride and Voluptuõuſneſs. Her 
Husband was the famous Ae e en Ota, e 
vius, Julius Cuſar's Nephew; c at che Rt.. * 
tle of Aftium, and thereby reduced Hgynt to a RN . 
Province, after it had ſtood a Kingdom in the N- 
mean Race 27 3 Years, that grin 1 _ be“ 


<< 


fore Chriſt. ls kus 3 * oY. | 
EL EUCUS growing ing very rea Es, Of the Seleu- 
at length got the Dominion — 15778 2 cian Race in 


Balylan; — afterwards that of Nera, , Hals Hy. Syria, che 


cania, and all the other Provinces on this fide the , —— 


dus, which Alexander before had made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of. And thus he re - eſtabliſſd à Kingdom over 
Hfia Minor and Syria, which became a Theatre of 
many terrible and horrid T ies under the Ann | 
chu, Nc who ſucceeded.” This Afratic' Monurtb ß 
laſted till Gabinius the — vanquiſhed” $44 © —- © 
leucus Cybioſattes, the laſt of the Seleutian Race, and 
ſet up a new Form of Government in the Land; . 
about 57 Veurs before Chriſt. Ss this Kingdom ſto dd! 
about 260 Vers. Though others n —— -BIM ei 
minate this Ce. about nine W db 


NG 


( 
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© Pompeyithe;Gmatoanquiſh'd Tygrants, King of Syria, 
and j,zeduced; i [th#:Guntoy to debe Form of a Roman 

| ante none aid no Bares th a ents v 
Lyſimachus |, ZYS$IMAQHUS,ithe:laſt of:tha-keun Captains of 
wot fucceſiful. Maa, Who divided bis Empire, bad not the For- 
tune of the other three in laying the Foundation, and 
being firſt in a aldasa rei s for he was defeated and flain 
er. | | in ee e became: Maſe 0 of 

Aka yi yt or hv 

As te the State of the Jetos during the Periods of 
the Grecian and Romqn-Empires, I have already briefly 
related it in abe fourth Chapter hereof, and therefore 
negſd nat here xepeat: it. The next great Revolution 
* Fortune of the World let us view in the fourth 


Ampire. bus. „03111 

Be Conſular Arn the Abolition of. the Regal Hin a 

State of firſt State of Rame, the Conſulate was inſtituted; 
Rome. which was a Power, or Sovereignty with which wo 
Magiſtrates, annual elected, were inveſted ; the 
Senate was their Council, and they decided all Affairs, 
but there layan Appeal to the People; which made 
this no other than 4 Republic or Democracy. The firſt 
who enjoy this Conſular Dignity were L. Junius 
Brutus, and L. Targuinius Collatinus, who began 

their Government dd H. 3845, and of Rome 244. 
The Trims BE Affairs were. adminiſtred by the Con- 
. Hino?) . fox the Space i about "990 Vears; when Julius 
A ſorm'd the famous Triumvirate between him- 
* 51 and Pema and Craſſus; by which means the 
whole Rawer ol the Roman State became in a manner 
ingroſs'd;! by: theſe, Patentates, whio divided it 
among themſelves. This laid the firſt Foundation of 
the Civil Wan dich after wards broke out between 
1 en 8 at: length ended in the De- 
nof the ald Raman Government, by changing 

bond it cem aRepublie: — — A Br 

he Beginning UN DEN this: Republican State, Rome, by Desert, 


of the Roman male herſelf Miſtreſs! of moſt of the principal Kingx- 


urls un- doms and States of the known World, by the Courage 
der * ius and ſut | Enterprizes of yr Conſals from time to 


time, but moſt particularly of Julius Cæſar; whoſe | 


Ambition reach ke tounive * ok andSovereignty; 
which at length he * going on 3 


n 


laſt great and univerſal . Monarchy, via. chat of the | 


y 
e 
t 
b 
& 


- 
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and th 'cohquer in all the 'habirable Partstef Hu, 5 
Africa, and Enrope, which be effecttlly red esd bay 


. the Obedience of Rome; and on his return minded 


iriumphatsBnvrance into the City: be Nit ne 


People rfubmitred to him, and made Hirn e 


Didlato : AI 5965 1.4 r Sur te 9115 10 ui 

Tus Roar State being thus chang'd tdb Mi Ye Roman 

narchy in ulius Cæſuar, he became the firſt ſole Br Monarchy un- 

peror of the World among the Romant; and id the der the twelve 

Foundation of the fourth Monare hy. He was at laſt Cæſars. 

lain ir the Senate Houſe, in the 3 Ver of his Ag ; = 

and the 44 before Chriſt. Ocavius, the Nephews 
having conquer'd Brutus and Caſſus Wis de. 

clared Auguſtus, and Maſter of the Fmpim uf 

Reign was honour u with the Birth of our Sabidur 4 


he died in the 44h Year thereof, and was fue 


Tiberius Cæſar; and after him ſueceeded Cane 

laudiur, Nero, Galba, Otbo, Vitellius, P2fpafian;' n 
Titus and Donitiang' who was the laſt of the'twelve 7 
Cæſars. The two greateſt Events during this Petiod 
were the Crucifixion of our Saviour in the Reign of 
Tiberius, and the Deſtruction of the Temple and CH 
of Feruſalem, and the total Eæxlirpation of 

ewiſh State and Nation under Peſpzfian and Tru 

Sons eee e eee ee e e enen 
Ar rx the Julian Family; there was a Sueckſftofl The Empire 
of 31 Emperors from Nerva, who ſucceeded *Domi- divided'by 
tian in A. D. 96, to Conflantihe the Great, hel bes) Conſtantine - 
n to reign A. D. 306. He removed the 8eat of the the Great 

mpire from Rome to Byzantium, Which City he buik, among bis 


and calbd it at firſt Næto Nome, but afterwafdb Oe, Sons. 5 5 


ſlantinople. He divided the Empire among his thrüe 


Sons, Conſtant ine, 'Conflantius and Con lam, und died . 
_— 22. 1 7 in che 865 Year of his ApS? 10 age 
Or theſe chree Sons, Conſtaus had the Huſt, fa, The ſame a- 
and Egypt for his Share; Conflaniine had Gan Spin, gain divide! 
and Great Britain; and Gonſtantiſur Had y, 2 Theodoſius 
Africa, and Ihyrium; but Conflans furviv'd*the other in ebe Raſtern' 
two, and became ſole Maſter of the Empitey! HG an Weſtern 
dying in the 45 Vear of his Age; wagdſuccartiedby> Ejꝭ 
Julian the A oo in A. D. 361, Juin $647 D ,§, Wi ws 
tiian 364; Valens and Gratian I's. Hand dt a ð ͤ 
Theodoſius the Great, who had defedted the GU ENT 
Alans, and Huns ; and was baptiz d at"44 a 1 
5 2 | 3 


i rer 


and Oſtro- 


gn, and 

goths iz Italy. e 3 17 Year of his Reign by 
I. of the Goths ; who ſucceeded in 

A. D. 493; and the Reign of the Qfrogaths, 


E in all 


The Eaſtern' © 


Empire, 


_ General, = © 


Of HISTORY. 


ire of the £aft to 3 
to his Son Honorius. 


From him ſucceeded eight Kings, of whom T:jas 
was the laſt, who wa diene by Ele — * 


. ceaſed der a Continue of 1 


T 1s Narſes, being diſpuſte by the Empreſs &c. 
call'd the Lomberds from Germany into tab, where 
they ſettled and form'd a new Anarchy ; the firſt 


King of which was Allein, who came to the Crown 


in 568, and the laſt was Didier or Defigderins in 974, 
Kings. This Didier having ſeis d 
of the Church, Cbarlemagmt came 


againſt him, took him; which put an End to 


the Kingdom of che Zonbard, that bud ide "20 


Rb IUS, Son to Theadefivs the Great, 4 ſuc- 
ceded his Father as Emperor of the Eaft, A. D. 395. 
From him there follow'd a gucceſſion 'of ſixty - four 
Emperors ; of whom Alexis V. was the laſt.” Prince 


_ Henry, Brother to Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
made War upon him, defeated him, and 
flight; ——— Conſtantinople, in A: D. 


put him to 


1204. 80 the E 


NY 


4 * 


Arran 
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Da 


und other Maſtern Chriftians, * 


bed on becauſe the Greeks did notuneimbuaſci der 


Empire there, about A. 
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David. Mean while Theodorus 1 


Democracies. , 4 But he 


— 


u 0 „ 


* TR this the Greeks fa 


pire into two, under Alexis car 1. 
while Baldwin remain d poſſeſs d of Rh ih, Com ena 
and part of the Empite, wliclst | | 


Charge for reſtoring young Alexis and Hang. u 
mich the Empire was divided into hre 
which after ſome time were all ſwallow de uf= byte 
Turks: n. ii „ E 11 2 ** 
Count of, ee, EB, 
Emperor at Conſtanti y the Latin, A. D. a 
After him ſucceeded 13 Emperors; the laſfof uhleb, I 
Conſtantine XIII. or XV. Was ſlain in Battleybytbe.. | 
Turks under- Sultan Mahamet II; who. ravaged Mr, 
took Cenſtantinople, and put an End to tha Ciriſtian rb 
D. 15S b Wont txt 
ALEXIS COQMNENUS,:,undety the aft * 
Diviſion of the Empire, made Tebi ſand, a 7. 
Natalia, on the Euxine Sea, his Capital, 4. 2043 
and .govern'd. over Cappaddcia, . q 
and ſome other Provinces in Aſa . — 
ſucceeded - eight Emperors, of 


the 1s — and — the Rial Fo any >a Nute 


he was anointed 
— t. on XS 


of Germa France Hg 1 Part, ans eg. f | 
died 4. 5. B14, non "Nour & bg, eu: Beit 


Europe) was a 


Juriſdiction, 
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— Family continued ain cha Death of 
e 1 Dur of Franconia in A. D. 910, when the 
G, Cron de told to the Saxons in Henry Duke of 
2H) Sax, ns erial Dignity e 
a 224.653 4 Ban uf Hwy D. 1024, Then it 


tturnid to — Family in Conrad II. Shi 


it remain'd-till A. D. 1125. when it again reverted 
to the darum in Lotharius Duke of Saxony; on 
whoſe, Death the Crown-was ſettled. in the Swabian 
Family, when Conrad III. Duke of Swabia was 
EleQied Emperor, A. D. 1338. where it continued 
(thaugh not without Interruption} till the Execution 
of Canradin,' the laſt of that Family, Whereupon 
Germany was reduced to-Azarchy and Confufron, till 
A. D. when Rudolph, Earl of „ and 
Landgrave of Alſace, was unanimouſly. choſen Em- 
ror; from whom deſcended Frederick III. Duke 
| K. Huftria, who was crown'd A. D. 1490, and in 
who oe the imperial Dignity. has continued to 
this 
Short Hiftory "824 FN was antiently inhabited by the- Galle 
of Spain. Calis, \Rhodians, Phænicians,  Cantabrians, and Car- 
ginnt; ; the latter of which being diſpoſſoſſed by 
the Romans, : Spain became à Noman Province, and 
continued till the Declenſion of the Moſtern Hupirte, 
ny which it was over-run firſt by the /angats, then 
the Sueuians, and at laſt the |Goths obtain'd- the 
 .-/+; 2.» Government of the Emperor Hunoniut, where they 
>»  reign'd from Adolph the firſt King, who enter d _ 
A4. B. 411, till 4. D. 773; Roderich the ga and 
A Ain King was defeated by the Afxican ens, or 
Moors, or Arabians, who were all the ſame People. 
The Maors divided Spain into ſeveral petty Ki — 
ing continued between 7 and 80 1 
ear 23 NED were totall 3 
— a V. King / The \Survia 
Kings were 10; Ld in Gallicia from A. D. 
408 to 585. 5 nes of Lean were e 
reign'd from A. D. 2 17 ta 1028. The Kings: of 
Granada wete 22; * from 4. D. 1338 to 
1492. The Kings of Arragen 20; they reign'd 


— 


from. A. D. 1037. to 1516. The. Kings of Navarre 


38 ; they reign d from A. D. 722, to "Henry IV. of 


. France, 
4 Kd 4 # 
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United it to Spain. But in 1640 the nan 


| 5 8 a Spiritual ene or "Hierarchy," or 


den Charles gave it to the Church, 
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Hines 88d. The Kings af Caftile reign d em 7 
4. D. * this Time. 
- PORTUGAL baving been a Em Province of Panugals | 
ll the . of the Metern Empire, and being 
cheteupon poſſeſſed by the Gothi, fell with the reſt of 
n into the Hands of the Mort, A. D. 7133 , 
der whom it _— till 1100, whoa it was re- 

tover'd by Fienry of Burgundy; whoſe Son 

Boot of the & n larry; 


of Portugal, A. D. 11 It continued a 
Kingdom till 1580, w x Philip IF, King je 5 
ſhook-off the /þ Yoke, and choſe for 9225 155 
OR of of Br x org under the Name of John 
er ys the Crown to this 12 
8 EN CE was antlandy inhabited b Gaul, nn \ 
A a Plurality of independent 3 were con- 
rd by the Renians in the Time of Julius Caſar, 4 
and Fu became a Roman Province; which it con- 9 
tinued to be till about 500 Years afterwards, when it 7 
was over-run by the Goths and B urguadians, and at 
the Franks, a People of 8 who choſe 
Pharamund for their firſt King A. D. 424: From 
whoſe K inſman and Sueceſſor Morobeus, came the 
Merovingian Nace; which endured till Cbarlas the 
Great, the 8on of Pepin, founded the Carlovingian 
Family ' A. B. 77, who enjoy'd the Crown till 
h Capet was made King, the firſt af 
the pr (from him call'd the) Capetian — 30 
Kings, the laſt of whom is the p ſent French King 
Lewis XV. 
ITALY, on the Diſſolution of the Civil Marel, Of Italy. 


ernment by For tho the Popes: had nat 
gl Hens ht Ginger of the Civil Power from the 
inni 2 oy have had it for a long time paſt; 
ae af not ly to ober- ſee as By but to 
* as ſecular 1 And the Eccleſiaſtical State 
is abfolutely the Pope's Kingdom, which he governs. by - 
F 
eigh n that Pepin Kin ance | 
you's A to the other 
Parts of Hah, they are divided into feveral Dutchies, 


* deux, n 2 &e. Republics, - vans, 5 ; 


» 


I HISTORY. 

Je de.  Kingdmiy 3s Naples, stig nd Sor 
inis. | om F ei 1 
f Hungary. HUNGARY was in old times ſubject to the 

Y Hunt, till about the eighth Century a Scythian Na- 
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tion call'd Hungari diſlodged them, poſſeſs d and gave 


Name to the Country. They were governed by 
Chiefs or Dukes, till the Time of St. Stephen, who 
was crown'd King of Hungary A. D. 1000, after 
whom ſucceeded a Regency of 45 or 46 Kings, to 
the preſent Time; Joſeph the late Emperor of Ger- 
many being crown'd King of Hungary, A. D. 1687. 
Of Swifler-  SWISSERLAND, upon the Decay of the 
land. Roman Empire, maintain'd its Liberty under the 
Kings of Burgundy, Auſtria, and France, &c. who 
have interchangeably poſſeſſed and contended for it 
for 500 Years paſt, Its preſent State is a Republic of 
13 Cantons or Diſtricis, ſeven of which are govern'd 
by an Ariſtocracy, none but the Burghers having any 

— Ann in the Government, Tbe other ſix are 
cratical, all the Inhabitants being admitted to the 
Government. W 
| Of Belgium, BELGIUM, which contains the Netherlands, 
or the Nether- or Countries of Holland and Flanders, was antiently 
lands, a Part of the Roman Empire, en by Julius 
Ceſar and Auguſtus ; under which it continued till 
the Time of Theodoſius, when the Empire being over- 
run, ſeyeral People of Germany made Deſcents upon 
it one after another. But in, proceſs of Time they 
recover d their Liberty, and, all this Country was 
divided into 17 Provinces ; ſome govern'd by Dukes, 
others by Counts, one by a Marquis, and five by 
Lords, of which Friefland was one; which, having 
ſhook off the Yoke, was govern'd by Kings for near 
400 Years. Holland and Zealand were govern'd by 
Counts from-A. D. 863 to 1558, when Phillip II, of 
Spain was their laſt Count; from whom they revolted, 
-and form'd themſelves into their preſent Common- 
wealth in the Union of Utrecht, A. D. 1579. 
Flanders was under Earls from A. D. 621 to 868, 
when Baldwin was made their firſt Count; by which 
Sovereigns they were after govern'd till they fell to the 


Houſe of Auftria under the Emperor Charles V. and 


then to the Crown of Spain under his Son Philip II. 
to which they continue ſtill to pay Obedience. 
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HIS T O R T. 
-MUSCOLY is as to its Hiſtory," involv'd in 


See and Ob/c 2 Prince Woldomir introduced 


riſtianity here 4D . 988. After this we know 
little till they became a Prey to the Tartars, when 
their Prince George was defeated by the Tartarian 


| King Batto, A. P. 1273; who ruled them under 
hard Terms, till H. D. 1450 Prince John deliver'd 
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them, and erected the numerous petty Principalities 


into one Body. Thus they continued under various 


Fortunes, till the Nobility choſe Michael Feoderowitz, 


who, by his Accęſſion to the Throne 1613, began the 


Race of Alexiewitz, the preſent Royal Family, 


_ POLAND being abdicated by its antient Inha- 


bitants, fell in A. D. 550 into the Hands of a va- 


Of Poland, 


ee People, under the Conduct of one Lechus, who 


ded the Government of the Lechidæ, which con- 


tinued till the /Yojewods or 12 Governors, who po- 


lih'd this rude and barbarous People; but at laſt fall- 
ing into Parties, the People were obliged to chuſe a 


King, who was Cracus, who reſtored the Republic to 


its Tranquility 4. D. 700. In 4, D. 820 the Poles 
exalted to the Throne one Piaftum a Wheekoright : 


His Poſterity, call'd-the Piaſti, long enjoy d it; till 


at laſt, 4. D. 1382, the Crown devoly'd to 7agello 
Duke of Lithuania, who - founded the Ja 5 when 
* which became extindt 4. D. 1 A en 
E became Eleftive; of which Heny 
Tots Duke of Anjou, was the firſt, 
SWE DEN is ſaid to ive bens {a ihe Piats.of 
Kingdom ſoon after the Deluge, which is faid to 
have continued till the 100˙ Yeu of Rome, when it 


| became a Republic, which laſted 250 Years, Mo- 


narchy was re-eftabliſh'd by Eric TH whoſe Poſterity 
continued till 4. D. 455, through 21 Succeſſors. In 
A. D. 829, the Swedes embraced Chriſtianity, In 
A. D. 1396, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were 
united in the Union of Calmar, which laſted not 
ww. For in A. D. 1449 Norway and Denmark choſe 

ing, whoſe Poſterity had ſeveral various Adven- 
—_ with the Swedes, who were miſerably harraſs'd 


1 


by them, till 4. D. 1528, when Guftauus Ericſon 


ſhook off the Daniſh Yoke, and was proclaim'd 


King; and in 1544 the Crown was made hereditary 
to his Family, wherein it continues to this Day. 
X 3 DEN M AR X 


370 
e DENMARK one of the moſt ancient King- 


doms of Eurepr. One Daus or Dan is reported to 
be the firſt of their Kings, who headed the Cimbri 


Of Norway. 


of HISTORY: 


and Goths when they invaded and ravaged Germany; 
About our Saviour's Birth Frothe III. govern'd them. 
A. D. 846 Eric I. n to reign, and introduced 
Obriſtianity. In 1012 Canmte II. came to the Crown, 


who afterwards was alſo King of England, Sweden, 


Norway, &c. He was buried at Winchefter in 1036, 
In 1396 was the Union of Nerway, Denmark, and 
Sweden under Margaret Queen of Norway : And in 
A. D. 1449 Chrifttan Earl of Oldenburg — declared 


King of * Danes and Norwegians, in whoſe Family 


thoſe two Crowns have remained ever ſince, - 
NORWAY in its original State is very obſcure, 


In A. M. 3960 Frotho was King, who was ſucceeded. 
by 16 Kings, the laſt of which, Lodbrog, was con- 
emporary with Charlemagne. Sigiferdus Teign'd A. D. 


9; and in 868 Harolu wag yur was their ſole 
Wt who died 931, and his Race were Kings of 
ray 500 Years, In A. D. 1396 was the Union of 


| _ ** Kingdoms, as before bo res „ and which 


remains to this Day between Norway and Denmark. 


Of the Riſe of Ir how we return and review the Modern Hiſtb 


the Mahome- of 


fan Empire. 


The Caliphs, 


, we ſhall there meet with one of the grea 

Jutivhs that ever hap = ohy Fo > World; 1 
mean that occaſioned by the poſtor Mahomet, 
which gave Birth to an Empire Berg m $0 Years, 


Rex 


extended itfelf over more Kingdoms and Countries 


than did the Roman in Boo. And though it con- 
tinurd not above 300 Veats, yet out of its Aſhes have 
ſprung many others, of which there are three ſtil] re- 
raining, the largeſt and moſt potent Empires in the 
2 viz. the Turkiſh, Perſian, and chat of the 


. 7 the Enpofior's Death, Ebubezer his Father- 
in-aw, and one of his chief Captains, took upon 
him the Imperial Power, A. D. 622, who was ſuc- 
ceeded 24 others, by the Name of Caliphs, the 
laſt of which was Ma homet IV. who ended his Reign 


about A. D. 872. Theſe Caliphs, or Saracen Em- 


perors, by Degrees extended their Conqueſts over 
. Exypr, Pale ine, Syria, all Barbary, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, 
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all ſtaly, &c. But about 325 . Years after the Im- 


Death, the Governors of the Provinces took 
Regal Power 6n chemſelves, and leſt the 'Caliphs 
pres r the Shadow of their - Authority. At 
they divided into Calipbs and Anti-Caliphy, till che 
Tartars put an end to the Pretenſions of both, under 
the famous Emperor 'Tamerlane the Great, © 


the 


much heard of till J. D. 517. In 619, they are 
mentioned at the Siege of Conftantinop]e, under the 


Command of the Perſians, After which they ſet 


up for themſelves, and in H. D. 736 invaded 


ind other Countries on the Caſpian and Euxine Sea. 2 a 
In 844 they — themſelves of Armenia Major, 
and call'd it Tur 


comania. Here they lived in no great 
Figure, till Mahomet the Sultan of Perſia, rebelling 
#ainſt the Caliph of Babylon, call'd them. to his Aſſi- 
fance ; who came under ' Tawgrolipix their Leader, 
and procured the Sultan a ſignal Victory. jp Cn 


Tux TURKS Gerd a People firſt known by the Ibs Original 
Name Thrce, about the Lake of AMwotis, and not of the Turks, 


2 
s A 
nu 4% 
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THz ſaid Sultan Mahomet not giving them the The Riſe of the 


feated the Sultan and kilPd him. Army, diſſatiſ- 
fied with his Conduct, join'd with the Turks, and 
made Tungrolipix Sultan of Perſia, A. D. 1030. 
His Race continued till A. D. 1198, when Caſſanes, 
the laſt of the Turkiſh Line, came to the Crown. 
He was vanquiſh'd by the Cham of Tartary in 1202, 
when the Tartarian Race 
Tamerlane the Great conquer'd the whole Empire, 
whoſe Son ſucceeded in A. D. 1405, and his Line be- 
came extinct in Joancha, who was defeated in A. D. 
1472, by Lan Caſſan an Armenian Prince, whoſe 
Poſterity continued till Alamat or Hagarat ; the laſt 
whereof was defeated, A. D. 1505, by 1jmael Sophi, 
who then founded the Sophian Family, who continue 
Monarchs of 7 to the preſent Time. 
OTTOMAN, 


Solyman {who was drove out of Perſia by the Tartars) of the Otto- 


began in Cingis. Oban. 


promiſed Rewards, nor yet leave to return home, Perſian Em- 
5 being juſtly enraged, | to mutiny, and pire 
plunder'd the Country, at laſt f ght with, and de- Tur 


from the | 
_ -- 


the Son of Ethrogul, the Son of Of the Ori 


_ 


was about 4. D. 1290 ſaluted with the Title of man Empire. 


K+ © Governor 
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ale, . ulld atheuuhitf Sukam 
e advanced en 


r: 
OfeheTarkiſh - Int gn — 
Hidin in 1072 
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| „ and ;om after 
hn! ay Dante or en. This gre 


ing 1 D. 1300, Ottoman 
Land then founded the 
Fer derne dhe E 3 under the Ottoman 
who habs Day in a Succeſſion 
*24'oÞ25/$ul Ar But the famous Per. 
pate rt Pumas Kali Car: has iven them many 
ea bend his Armies are at this 


„ 
2 ir 
Emperor-or Sophi. 


2 of Lonium began A. D. 
in-Qutlame/es, 1 Relation to Taugrolipix, wha 
d. hinſelf of that Country, and afterwards 
with ſeveral im {fa Minor. He had 15 Suc- 
of whom Twas the laſt in 1261, who 

Was driven into Exile, and thereby a way was made 
the Ottaman Ling We read of the Races of 
other Turi * yoo at the Beginning 
6fcheir Empire; bur gave way at laſt to the 
Uttoman Line. T IT = theſe was the Race of 
 Tarkih 3 hich Taugrolipjx founded 
inuthe P of hie 2 — Melech and Ducat, 


1 el Syria, &c. 4. D. 1075. 
After them ſi others, till the laſt, via. 
Saphrud: as dated, the Tartarg, A. D. 12623 


whaz: on:ithe, Deathi of i Tamerlane, were obliged to 
a- quit: it 90 ——— A military Order of People 


Damaſcus till A. D. 1516, when 
ain dechveted by the Turks, The Seat of 
the par Empire hath been at Con/tantinople ſince 
Aalumet H. and eighth of: the Ottoman Family took 
itt. 14355 or then abouts. 


Of Great aw@REATTARTARY. (or more rightly T4- 
Tartary, and FA ˖οMù did to have for its firſt Emperor Cingis 
Its el Oban z dqndꝭ tho! the Government was abſolute and 


ge os 


—_— yet twas elective; for the Grandees of the 
Z 41.9 ntry choſe this \Sen_Ozcady:to ſucceed him about 
14 wh V D. 1168. In his Time the Name of the Tartar: 
| Bin wa kijown and became formidable in Serge. 
— 


Egypt: under-the' Saratens, which ſubdued Syria 


of 
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O HISTORY. 
R 
Gine-Cham'; and by his Da the 


convey d to her Huſband TAMERLA 
Great, who made indeed fo 


ander. He was born A. D. 1335. He was Maſſer 
of all the of | thoſe Days, and was of a moſt 
gentle, mild, affable Temple,.' attended with 
2; natural Greatneſs 'and Heroic Spirit and Palour. 
He was an Enemy to [dolatry, and gave Liberty of 


Conſcience to all who worſhi GOD, the Creator 


of all Things; -wherefore GOD bleſſed him with 

wonderful Succeſs in his Enterprizes : For, under his 

Chriſtian General Arolla, he ſubdued the Afuſcovites ; 

after _ China, oy made _ Eings thereof 1 * 
to him, and deſtroyed Idolatry there. A 

2 he Jefeated the Turks, and took their Sultan 

Bajazet Priſoner, -and reproached him for fig — 
55 the C be . Interęſt. Hereupon moſt 

the Provinces 0 
Then he made War upon the Sultan of 
— t, and conquer d the Country, with the greateſt 


5 | 
Part of Africa, Syria, Tudæa, &c. and paid the 


higheſt Reverence and Devotion to Chrit. at his 
Sepulchre in Feruſalem. He extended his 3 
to the Indies, and founded there the Empire of the 
Maguls. He died in the 66 Year. of his Age, 


4. D. 1425. The great Maurice of Naſſau, Prince 
of Orange, always carried the oP him in his 
Pocket, and preferr'd it to Ceſar's Commentaries, -or 
Aenopbon s Cyropædia. Tis ſaid he ſubdued more 
Countries in 8 Years, than the Romans did in 8o0. 


After him there were about ſix Succeſſors, the laſt of 
whom was Demir- Cham 1540, or thereabouts. In 


Eaſtern Tartary Bohun names a Catalogue of ſix 
Kings, who relan'd from A. D..1550 to Cham-Fh, 
| the laſt, who began to reign over 'Tartary and China 
in 1661, and in 1680 he perfected the Conqueſt of 
Chins, and was nn, , in 


the World. 


nded, as I ſaid, b  Tamerlane, who was the firſt 
mperor thereof, Son Miracha Ty D. 


m_ 


Afia ſubmitted to this new Cone 


E the Shore Hiftory 
great a Figure in the of Tamerlans 
World, that he is reckon'd equal —— the Great. 


- 


Tux Empire of the MOGULS in India was: was Ofthe Empire 
— 
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Japan. 


Of H TE O R v. 
4D. 1408; | 6 
Grown; of. which the it Birdou#-Ghab begun to 

n. D. 1 


bh, Ovigin-from ſomewhat like an Egg. How this 


. Country was firſt peopled i 


they ſpeak of with any Certainty is Fobius or 
Febi, who forme think was / — Age be wa 
fucccnded Atzmngus 2730 Years 

. —————— ke 
founded the Imperial Race of Hiaa, which was about 
2207 Years before Chriſt. This continued in a Line 
of 17 Emperors; to which the Family of Xanga ſuc- 
ceeded, about 1966 Years before Chad. This pro- 
duced 28 Emperors, and laſted till about 1122 Years 


vefore Chriſt; when the Family of Cheva ſucceeded, 


which produced A ul perors, and ended 246 Yean 
before Chriſt. was fucceeded by the Famil 


Civa or Xins, in the Year before Oi 206 : 1 
* which laſted to A. D. 264. 

his was ſubdued by that of Cyna, which 75 till 
A. D. 419, in 5 Kings. Then the Fam 3 
folow'd, which laſted till 4. D. 618. e were 
ſucceeded by the Race of Sunga, which govern'd till 
A. D. 1278, when the Tartars, after 73 Years War, 
ſubdued the Emprre, extirpated the Family, and 


+ founded a new one, call'd ena, which laſted till 


2 D. 1368; when the Tartars were expell'd, and 
founded the Race of Taicinga, who 

held the Throne till A. D. 1644; when the Tartars 
Glam Koni the Country, and ſet up their Great 
Ximchias, who was ſucceeded by his Son Cham- 

th, in A. D. 1662, as before related in the Hiſtory 


ef iQrecr Tarn 


FAPAN S a mighty Empire, the Court far 
any in Europe; but becauſe this Hand 

was not diſcover'd till the 16 Century, or about 
A. D. 1540, we have no Account of the Gene- 
alogy and Succeſſion of Emperors, but that they 
are great and abſolute Lords, and are adored oy their 


he 


the n AMERICA the ſeveral Natioh * Coun» Of American 
to es diſcover'd the Zurbpeam are under their 
Err e, great Pardo nas, LY 

Vas Hs, Ports, Chill,” Part of "Pa we. 5187 

al Bi Joh to the Spaniarts : And New Blind, I 5 * 

his 25 Ferſy, Maryland, Virginia; Carolina, t. 

ft Engliþ : And other Countries and Iſtands' to 
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* wy HYSIO LOGY. 3 to its De- «fa 
or Þ rivation, fignifies a Diſcourſe concernin 
1 2 Mature, or the Nature of Bodies in gene- 
nal; and hence it is uſed to denote that 
We Science or Study which enquires into and 
inveſtigates the Cauſes, ' Properties. and Effects of al 
Naga! Bodi _ objected to our Sight, or falling under 
any. of our Senſes. For this Rez. 
n this Study 1 long been call'd Thy fer _ 
phy, or — 5 Natura Phi 


aturaliſts Philoſophers. W— 
THE aher of this moſt excellent 9 bei 
2 leſs than the wide and almoſt boundleſs Field 
enſible Nature, the Science itſelf muſt needs be ex- 
ceeding great, and of the laſt Importance, of which . 
we ſhall proceed to give the following ſhort yet com- B, 
eee Sketch. E. 
e ined is PHILOSOPHY then may be 
divided into Four Parts, viz, (1.) Somatolegy, i i: 
75 ite. bar the Nature of Matter in general, I fe 
and its Properties, Accidents and various Modifica- 
ions.in all Natural Bodies. (2.) Uranology, which 
4 iſcourſeth of the Conſtitution of the Heavens, and the . 
eat Bodies of the Sun, Moon and Planets therein. 4 
3.) Aeroligy, which treats of the Nature of the At- 
phere, and the various Meteors thereof. (4.) Geo- 


which takes a View of the Earth and Sea, with 
45 r various 6 | 


a 


— 
\ 79 


or 


1 co _— under different Forms and Medes; -** - 
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Of SOMATOLOGYT. 
SOMATOLOGY is e e 25 eee 


the Doctrine of Natural Badies, and conſiders 9 
Original and Eſſential Properties of Matter, of wiych 

are yariouſly compoſed. 
"Irs TTE * itſelf is that which we generally. call Of Matter; 
ubſtance of Things, or that of which all ing i vs 


Ta Properties of Matter or Body are twofold, Its Properties, 
viz, (I.) Eſſential and common to all Bodies. (2.) Spe- ESential or 
cific and Accidental, which happen to Bodies not ne- Accidental. 
v«farily from — Nature of Matter, but caſually and + 2 ol 
comparatively on {4 

Tux Eſſentia Properties of all Bodies or Matter 2 Pre: 
ze theſe, (I.) Extenſion, for all Matter is extended, perties. 

2.) Solidity, for every Particle of Matter is impene- 

trable. (3 N Diviſibility, for all Matter may be divi- 

dd into ſtill leffer Parts. (4.) Mobility, for all Bodies 
are capable of Motion,  (5.) We all Bodies 

having ſome Form or Figure. Aae 2 for all 

Bodies have ſome Weight. 7 7.) 

Bodies have ſome Dimenſions. (8. hae 7055 for 2 ber hen 

Matter can act or move of itſelf. 1 wad 

all Bodies' occupy ſome Place. 1 allg. for 

no 7 7 7 on. be ee, . FR * 

XKTENS is uantity o or ive 0 Extenſion; 
into which the Particles of Matter are diſpoſed, or 8 | 
extended ; for there is no Body which has not Length, 

Breadth and Thickneſs, which make what we call che 

* of Bodies. 

LIDTITY is that Property of Body, a> ub 

it — bs all others out of the Place which it 

ſeth; for no two Bodies can poſſibly be in one and 

the fe Place at the'fame 2 Hence the Matter 

of the / Jefteft Bodies is equally /olid with that of the 

bardeft : Thus a cubic Inch of Water will no- more than 

a uſe Inch of Adamant be compreſo d into leſs than 

CO DIFISTBILITY is Property of. oy . 
1 3 ttor 777, 

which follows from the laſt ; for ſince two Parti | 

eee exiſt together, or in the ſame F 
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tis neceſſury tha ſhould exiſt ſeparately, or in dif 
ent Places; and © may be — — a {m7 or ſi 
parate from each . — which is all that is meant by 
mer being e eis Pheausl Divifion- of Matt, 
18 a id manifeſt from the Nature 
Our, Perſumes, TinAures,, Light, and ſeveral othy 
Experiments on Bodies. And the Infinite Diving 
e Matter is eafilpproved by Geometry, 
Mobiliy. © MOBILfF Yiis Property which follows fron 
the Divifpbrlery of Matter, and its being Fnite; foil Tab 
* fince Matter is diviſible into Parts, and does not fi #9: 
ws \ All Space, tis poſſible for one Part of Matter to be 4 
made to thange its: Place, or be removed from on: il © 
Part'of-abfolute Space to another, which is call'd AM. n. 
| tion,” or local Motion of a Body. For 
-Pigurability.. * BIGURABIEITY is that univerſal Property 
of Body, whereby it is neceſſitated to appear tn in or 
PÞ on ſome Shape or Form or other; fince al 
artieles of W are finite, they muſt be contain d 
within certain Bounds or Dann which muſt 
"have ſome kind of Made or Faſhion 3 which as it n- 
ſules from mere Contingeney, is infinitely various 
and is ealꝰd the Mmoliiy or — cation of Bodies. 
Gravity and © GG Rx is that univerſal ifpoſition of Mat. 
Atrraction. ter whereby 6 r Part is carried towards the Cen- 
| ter of any greater Part; thus all Parts of Matter, or 
Bodies on the Burrbts huge Surface, have a Tendency 
©.  *. "w deſtend to its Oenter or Middle Part: 1 
alle their Weight and Gravitati in the | 
Body, but Attraction in e ter; — 1 
as it were, attract and draw that leſſor Body to — 
Some diſtinguiſh Attracijon into that of 2 
- Grovitatim. Aittrudtien of Coheſion is that where 1 
yy "minute Bodies, or the Particles of - the fame B 
are mutually _— towards one another, and made 
10 cobere and The Sphere of this 4 
r for it acts only upon Conta, 
c av very ſmall” Diſtances, and in Proportion to the 
Surſuces of the 'atty Bodies, Attrachiam of Gra- 
hee  vitation.is that whereby rger Bodies. attract and ad 
3 while phere of Attracbion is very 
Tunis Anmache is always proportional to the 
D of Mere 1 Bodies, and decyoaſes - the 
quards 


r 
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Squares of the Di 5 bermeen dhe Centers of at» 

Bodies increaſe, boob 
ELECTRICT Y is 2 kind of Aalen ny fri. 
Repulfion of very light Bodies alternately, Rin d $0401 


poliſh'd Sur faces chafed or heated by * or 
Friftion : Thus Glaſs, Sealing-IVax, Amber, and - 
eint Stones, attract and repel Feathers, Heins, Stratus 
and other light Bodies at conſiderable Diftzneds;\as 
known by common Experiments. Note, if a Glas 
Tube be emptied of Air, it loſes its n es ad 
iy. | n ee e 
MAGNETISM is another very ſarprifingSpe- Magnet 
cies. of Attraction, which that Poffl + call'd the Load- 0 | 
fine is endow'd with. Every one knous its 
Power of attrafing and r elling tron; and the 4 oi | 
tue it communicates to the ans uae: apr.” 4 
by it + cee he Sk Ee by doin by 
Pile. Note, t net being 
made red-hot in the Fire. | 1 065 
. e is diſtinguiſhed into Abſoluts: - and Hbelute and 
- Abſolute Gravity is that which "Body Specific Gra- 
Th 85 ral mply conſidered; Specific Gravity is that vity. 
420 ina Body compar'd with the Gra- 
33 and * to be either greater, 
to, or leſſer than it: Thus if the Gravity of fine 
be 11, and that of fine Silver 6, — Speciße 


| Gravities of Gold and Silver are ſaid to be to/each 


other'.as 1x-to-6, Note, in Spaces void f Air all 
Bodies gravitate alike ; or a Feathey and a Stoney being 
et fall together, deſcend with .cqual Velecity-or Swi 


"MENSURA BILITY is her univertil 
Property of Bodies ; for as all Bodies are- extended 
into the Dimenſions of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs 
ſo it is poſſible for the Contents or Quantity 5.8015 
included within thoſe Di or under he 
mities of: thoſe to be compared, and the Retro 
or: Proportion between them ſound and determin'd ; 
roo is call'd the e e 

Nr . 
INACTIVITY or P. of Marter ines hun. * 
ion e in its State of 
x ll its made to alter the fame by the: _— 


„ y k 
Nn 


Menſurability, 


& PHYSIOLOGY,. 
of ſome enterhal Force. And from this Principle are 


deduc d thoſe Lows ile. N. which are call'd the 
„ Lay I. All 


Sir Z/aac Newton, vis. 


or Motion, cn in a rigbt Line, till at 
obliged to change that State by the Impreſſion o 
ternal Forces. Thus a Wheel whirPd round endl 
— that circular Motion, were it not for 
wag it meets with from the r and Frictia 


_— t All Change of Motion is proportional to 


the Power of the Force which cauſes it, and in the 


2 ſame Direction with the ſaid Force. This Law is az 


2 as that ce * is proportionable to its 
aw HI, e is always equal. and 


to Min; for when one Bey uf em non, a that 
0 


other Body re- acis with equal Force upon the firſt, and 
in a contrary Direction. Thus when a Sledge rike 


>, the Anvil, the Anvil returns an equal Stroke on the 


| Ut. 
Space 


4 Vacunm. "empty Spac 


a r d e 
dvs a Stone with a R 


5 — 22 
—— y wi — 2 
as much as the 


on the R ing equally 
e Stans ſtretches 


Y — and We draws the 
orſe draws it 3 and therefore 


| _ theſe Forces are equal and contrary, they would 


deſtroy one another, i. e. neither Horſe nor Stone would 


move, were it not that the Horſe obtains an additional 


8 thruſting himſelf forwards again 
UBIETY is that Affe&ion of all Bodies, whereby 


T4 1 take N poſſeſs ſome Place, or Part 


SPACE is n'mere Vd, infinitely extended every 
Way ; 3 Or it is that Part of the Univerſe in which n- 
thing exiſts, or is entirely empty of all Matter. And 
though all Bodies muſt occupy or fill ſome Part of this 
infinite Void of Space, and which is call'd their * 
yet ſince Matter is not infinite, it cannot fill in 
Space cormpletay but there will be ſome *** of 
ich the Philoſophers call a 'Yacuum, 
though the 555 (who ms, A Superfti tiaus 5.5505 
as well as are abſurd enough to d 
mot evident — * BRI. 


— 


* 


continue in their State of R/ 


. 


T EES FT 


A 


FAS SAFT 


| half, which is about 81000000 


DURABILITY or Dutation Of 

te reckon d another of its Pro etties.;” ince 

ain, that though the Form and 798 . 

be an how deſirey d and chitng "tt 5 & 

cannot be dęſtrey d. changd or”; rnd! 

aft ; for to — T 8 

thing is as much an Mt 

= Nothing; and both in MN ee [ 

zbſurd to ſuppoſe, as Motion in ati 4% Fo 528 | 
other Inconſiſtency e 8 FM * 10 | 

N E Opectfic or Accidental 1 ed cha 

call'd the Qualities of Natural? en 18 65 | | 

cotifidered, and are theſe, vis. (I, Light. = Go 'Y 

lurs. (3. Sound, (4.) Denfity 120 rity. (F.) Matter. - 6 

Tranſparency and Opaczty. (6. fitneſs, © | 

fg widity and Flexibility, 60 857 


19.) Heat and Cold.” pls 9825 raity a a ? 
i, ers) Elaſticity. (12. rs and 2 75 
T is the N of that xt 

all Fi ire, which renders Alt Obel 
proceeds viſible, as well as thoſe hf Teceive ij | ol Te | 
conſiſts of very ſmall Particles,” which, PI, from be | 
luminous'or radiant Body in Fi zines d the. 
with ſuch an incredible Velocity, that t : Light ar ves 
to us from the Sun in abou LY Bade and a 


o the Specifis 


| be or Accidental. 


20000 Miles in a Second of ' Tin J 
moſt Bodies reflect Light, by .W which ms | 
come viſible and cou ; for thoſe whi Mes 
zppear dark and black.” Light in paſſir - hrough - 
Medium, as Air, Water, laſs, Kc, TC... 13 re fade — 
broke out of its ſtrait Courſe into à ine W is 
nearer the Perpendicular of the Surface, - x of 
Medium; but farther from it, if i into a UL inner 
dium. And this Refrangibility of a "Ray © of Li ht is 
different in the ſeveral Parts of it, accordin to 10 | 
ferent Colours contain'd therein; ; ef 'whic| we! | 
next ij ; 

COLOUR is chat Quality of Bodies lay ihe 
appear of ſome Lan 2 Complexion 3 ; and yep cue a 
s better known than deſcribed; The Colotirs: of Bo- 
dies are all of them from the Rays of Light ori ny, 


and exiſt therein i in the 1 * Order ; 3.1 7 Ne 


Ones, 


— 
k — 
# 
. 


| Sound, 


- 
- 
— 
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Orange, 3 Vallaw, 4 Green, 5 Blue, 6 Indigo, 7 Fu- 


let. When Light is refracted, as through a Priſm, &c, 
the Red-colour'd Rays fall loweſt, and the Violet the 
higheſt, the others fill the intermediate Spaces ; all 
which are, in reſpect of Quantity, in a Auſical or 
Harmazical Ratio and Bodies only appear Red, Nel. 
le, Blue, & e. becauſe the Matter of which they con- 
ſiſt reflects a greater Quantity of Red, Yellow," Blue, 
&c. Rays than of others ; and thoſe Bodies which reflect 
promiſcuouſly all the Rays which fall on them appear 


White 3 and thoſe which reflect none appear Black, as 


has been ſaid. 


 80UND is an Efe# cauſed. by ſtriking of a ome 
_..rous Body; for the tremulous Motion of the Parts 


Undulations or Pulſes thereof ag are like to Mavues in 
Water; theſe ſtriking on the Drum of the Ear excite 
the Idea of Sound in the Brain by means of the Optic 


occaſion'd hereby agitates the Air, and produces ſuch 


Nerve. It is propagated in concentric Spheres around 


the ſounding Body. The Air is the Madium of Sound, 


Echo. 


Denſity and 
Rarity. 


ſince none can be produced in an exhauſted. Receiver 
in an Ait Pump. Sang flies at the rate of 1142 Feet 
in a Second of Time; and may be heard. at the Di- 
ſtance of 180 or 200 Miles, Lal is che Reverbera- 
rion or Repercuſſion of a Have or Pulſe, of Air from 
the Surface of - Obſtacles, as Faults, &c, whence fly- 
ing back, it ſtrikes our Ears with the ſame, but more 
obtuſe Sound than the firſt, Of Sounds, there is great 
Variety of Tones, Tunes, or Notes, with reſpect to 
Acuteneſs and Gravity; ſome. of which being. pleaſant 
and agreeable, are call'd Concords, the others Difcords; 
from a various and artful Compoſition of which ariſes 
the Heavenly Ari of Muſic | SH 


DENSITY and R A;R1ITY of Bodies are cm- 


monly underſtood of their greater or leſſer Quantity 
of Matter contain'd under the ſame Bulk, and there- 
fore the Denſity of Bodies is in a Ratio compounded of 
the direct Ratio of their Quantities of Matter, and a 
reciprocal Ratio of their Bulks. Thus if A has 8 Parts 
of Matter, and 5 Degrees of Magnitude, and B has 
2 Parts of Matter, and 10 Degrees of Bulk, then the 
Denſity of the Body A will be to that of B, as 2 X 5 
to 8 x 10, that is, as 10 to 80, or as I to 8 

b nſi- 


el 
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Denfity of Bodies is increaſed by Haas, which by di- 
viding and expanding the Particles of Bodies, does at- 

tenuate and rarify them, and this is call d Rarifucion. 

On the contrary, Cold, by uniting and combining the : 
ſame Particles, doth thicken and condenſe them, and 

this. is call'd Condenſation, and in ſome. Caſes Coagu- 


TRANSPARENCY is that Quality in Bodies Tranſparency, 
whereby they tranſmit Light through their Subſtance, * .. 


and by which means they become throughly enlight- 


ened, and Objects are viſible thro them. Such Bo- 

lies are ſaid to be tranſparent, pellucid, or diaphanous, 

3 Vater, Glaſs, Cryſtal, &c. | 15 
OPACITY is the oppoſite Quality of Bodies, and Opacity. 

thoſe Bodies are ſaid to be opake, whoſe Subſtance is 4 

dark and not tranſparent, and is occaſion'd by the 

Light's being obſtructed, or deflected from a right 

747 through them. 3 | 
JARDNESS is a Quality of ſome Bodies, Hardneſs. 

ariſing from the mutual Attraction of the moſt mi- 

nute primogenial Particles of Matter, whereby they 

firmly cohere, and are conſolidated ſo cloſe. together, 

that they will not yield to the Touch. And the nearer 

the Figure of theſe Particles approaches to the five Re- 

mar Bodies, the ſtronger will be the Attraction, and 


| the greater their Coheſion, and the Firmity or Hardneſs 


of the Body thence. ariſing, ;, a Fo 
SOF T'N ES is ſuch a Texture of Bodies, when Softmeſs. 

they yield to the Impreſſion of the Finger, and this in 

various Degrees, the loweſt of which is Liquidity, - 
RIGIDITY or Stiffneſs, and FLEXIB TL Rigidig. 

LIT Y or Pliableneſs. in Bodies, do likewiſe depend on vi: 

the Size, Shape, and. peculiar Texture of the Particles 

7 Carpuſcles of Bodies, of which little certain can be 


FIAITTor Canſiſtence is a Quality of Bodies, Fi. 
whereby their Particles do naturally keep the fame 
Folition to each other, and are not to be moved or 
ſeparated from one another but by ſame coercive ex- 
ternal Force. This alſo reſults from the Figure, At- 
tration, Contact, &c. of the Conſtituent Particles. 
FLUIDITY is that State of Bodies, by which Fluidity, |} - 
their Particles are always i Flaw, and are diſpoſed 
2 | to 
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Heat and Cold 


— 
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to move indifferently in any Direction upon the leaſt 
Impreſſion. This proceeds from the exceeding Small- 
neſs, Roundneſs and Lubricity of the conſtituent Par- 
ticles. thereof; as of Fire, Water, &c. Fluids and 
Liquids differ in this, that the latter werteth or fticketh 
to the Finger or Part which touches it, whereas the 
former doth not; as Sand, &c. is a Fluid, but not a 
Liquid, © + „ 


HEAT and COLD are the moſt general and 


obvious Qualities in Bodies. The former conſiſts in a 

eat Agitation, and violent inteſtine Motion of the 
Particles of hot Bodies, which acting on us, excites 
that Idea in our Minds, On the contrary, Cold pro- 
ceeds from the Inactivity and motionleſs State of the 


Particles of cold Bodies. Heat may ariſe to ſuch a 


Humidity. + 


Degree in Bodies as to render the Particles luminous 
and fluid, which is call'd a Flame of Fire; and Cold 
may be augmented ſo far as to render fluid Bodies fix'd 
— ſolid, which is call'd Congelation or Freezing ; thus 
Water we ſee is congeal d or frozen into Ice. 
HUMTIDITY ariſes from a Mixture of liquid 
Particles with thoſe of a fixed Nature in Bodies. And 
thus by exhaling and evaporating this Quantity of li- 


quid Matter from Bodies, their Maiſture ceaſeth, and 


8 are ſaid to be dry, or in a State of Siccity, which 


is deficient of all liguid Particles. 


Elaſticity. 


ELASTICITY is that which we vulgarly call 
Springineſs in ſome Bodies; by this Quality they do, 
when bended or preſ#d, immediately return to their 
firſt Figure or Form, of their own accord. This Pro- 
perty is more or leſs in all Bodies; but none are per- 
fectly elaſtic, or which recover their Figure with the 


' fame Force they loſt, The Cauſe of Elaſticity depends 


on a ſpecial Configuration, Mode, and Attraction of 


the Parts of Elaſtic Bodies, 


Odours. 


ODOURS of Bodies are thoſe exceeding fine 
and inviſtble Parts which continually fly off the odori- 
ferous Body, and perfume the Air around with Smells 
and Scents of various kinds; theſe Efiuvia (as they 
are call'd) arriving at our Noſtrils, the Olfafory 


Nerve, and e excite the Ideas of Odour: and 


Smells in our Mi 


| | 5 = 


the fo 


ariſing from the true 
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84 eg or Tafter are, in like manner, {deas Sapours. 
raiſed in the Mind means of certain Saporific Par- | 
ticles in Bodies ig the Nervous Papille of the 
Wer which are the Organs of Taftes. 2 


Of URANOLOGY. 


EA NOLOGY, or what 1 have 8 call'd Of Uranolog y, 
Coſmology, is the ſecond great Part of Natural Philo- or Goſmolog y. 
Jepby, and is the Doctrine of the Heavens and Ethe- 
real Regions above the Atmoſphere of Air, in and 
through which the great and ſplendid Bodies of the 
bun, the Planets, the Comets, and the Stars are ſeen 
to move, which there become the Subject of this Part 
of 5 — Uranolegy then may be conſidered under 

owing Branches, viz. (1.) Heliography, which 1ts Parts. * 
treats of the Sun. (2.) Selenography, which treats of . 
the Moon, (3. 8 which treats of the 
Planets; (4.) Cometography, which treats of the Co- 
nett. (g.) Aftrography, which treats of the Fix'd 
dere 5 ; of which in order. 

HE LIOGRAPHT is the Philo oſophical Doc- Heliography, 
trine of the Sun, which is ret ſumm'd up under the or Doctrine of 
following Articles. (1.) The Sun is the 17 — of a the Sun. 
dyſtem of ſix great Bodies e Planets, which con- 
tinually move around him. (2. ) The Sun is the Foun- 
tain of x native Light and Heat, which is communica- 
ted from him to the Planets. (3) His Diameter is 
computed to be 822148 Engliſh Miles, and his folid 
2 29097 1000000000000 Miles. (4.) The 

Quantity of Hatter i in his Body is to that in the Earth 
as I0000000 to 59. (5.) The Weight of Bodies on his 
Surface to their eight here, as 10000 to 435. (6.) 

His Denſity to that of the Earth, as 1 to 4. (7. | 
his Surface appear certain dark Spots call'd Macule 
Solares, which often change their Place, Number and 
Magnitude ; but what they are is not known. (8.) 
If thoſe Spots are really in the Sun's Body, they prove 
him to have a Motion about his Axis in about 25 Days 
and 6 Hours, elſe he hath none. (g.) His daily Mo- 
tion, from Eaſt to . is not real, but apparent, 

otion of the Earth on which 


we live. 
T- 4  SELE- 
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| Selenography, 
or Doctrine of 
the Moon. 
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" SELENOGRAPHY hath for its Subject 3 
Deſcription ef the Moon pertaining to our Earth; for 
though there be other Moons in the Planetary Syſtem, 
yet they are not confiderable enough to be mention'd 
with this great (tho* ſecondary) Luminary. In the Moon 
then we obſerve, (I.) That her Body is dard, uneven, 
ſpherical, and like 35 our Earth in Matter and Form. 
(2.) That the Bright Parts are the more eminent and 
illumin'd Parts of Land, as Mountains, Iſlands, &c. 
The dark Parts are thought to be Seas, Lakes, 
ales, &c, which reſſect no Light. (4.) Tis faid by 
ſome there is an Atmoſphere of Air about her ; and if 
ſo, then (5.) There is Wind, Clouds, Rain, and all 
other Meteors as here. (6.) And of conſequence the 
Moon is inhabited by rational as well as various other 
Animals. (J.) The Diameter of the Moon is about 
2175 Engliſh Miles, her Circumference 6829, her Su- 
perficies 14855440 /quare Miles, and her ſolid Con- 
tent 5386333000 ſolid or cubic Miles. (8.) The Mon 
revolves about the Earth, with a "uy irregular and el- 


0 Motion, in about 27 D. * 43 at a Mean 


te, from W/? to Eaſt. (q.) The Mean Diurnal 
Arch, deſcribed by the Moon, is therefore 30% 10' of 
the Ecliptic. (10.) By this means ſhe appears to riſe | 
and ſet each Day about an Hour later than another. 
(11.) According to the different Pofition-of the Moon 
in her Orb, with reſpect to the Sun and Earth, ſhe 
puts on various Aſpects or Phaſes, as new, horn'd or 
cornuted, biſected or dichotomix d, gibbous and full, 
(12.) And ſince the Maon never appears at the ſame 


Diſtance from the Sun of a different Face, tis plain 


Planetography 
or Doctrine of 
the Planets. 


ſhe muſt have a Diurnal Motion about her own Axis, 
compleated in the very ſame time as her Periodical or 
Menſtrual Revolution about the Earth is. (13.) So that 
— gal have their Days and Months of equal 

Length. 
PLANETOGRAPHY is a Deſcription of the 
Natural Aﬀettions and Phenomena of the Planets : 
The Principal of thofe which are common to all of 
them, are as here ſet down, (I.) They all revolve 
about the Sun as the Center of the Syſtem, viz. Mer- 
cury $, Venus 'y , the Earth &, Mars &, Jupiter A, 
Saturn 1 and in the Order from the Sun as * are 
here 


* 


2 ——— — 


or NATURAL Pirtotorfitly. 


* 
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» be 
er 


here named. (2.) The Form of all their Orbe is £11,9- - 


tical, ſome more than others. (g.) In their Orbs they 
deſcribe Areas (by a Line drawn to the dum) proportional 
to the Times. (4.) Their Velocity is always recipro- 


cally as their Diftance from the Sun, in any Point of 


their Orbs. (5.) The Attraction or Action of the Sun, 
at each of them, is reciprocally as the Squares of the 
Diftances from the San. (6.) The real Motion of them 
all is from Y/zft to I tho' ſometimes they appear to 
move from Eaſt to Neſt; and ſometimes they a 

not to move at all: And thus they are faid to be direct, 


retrograde, and flationary. (.) The Earth, Fupiter, 


and Saturn, are many times eclipſed by the Interpoſi- 
tion of their Moos between the Sun and themſelves, 
which are ſometimes partial, ſometimes total, and 


- ſometimes central Eclipſes. (8.) The Orbit of the 
Earth, or that in which the Sun appears to move, is 


call'd the N which is divided into twelve equal 
Parts, call'd Signs, viz. Aries, the Ram ; Taurus, 
the Bull 8; Gemini, the Twins m; Canter, the 
Crab 2s 3; Leo, the Lion &; Virgo, the Virgin m; 
Libra, the Balance &; Scorpio, the Scorpion m; Sa- 
gittarius, the Archer ; Capricornus, the Goat ; 
Aquarius, the Waterer z; Piſcis, the Fiſh &. (9.) 
The Orbs of the other Planets are not in the Plane 
of the Ecliptic, but are differently inclined thereto in 
a certain Angle. (10.) The Common Interſection of 
thoſe Planes, with the Plane of the Ecliptic, is called 


the Line of Nodes; becauſe, (11.) The Extremities *© 


of theſe Lines in the Ecliptic are called the Nodes, 
where the Planet aſcends or deſcends below the Plane 
of the Ecliptic; the former is called the Dragons 
Head 8, and the other the Dragon's Tail 8. (12.) 
The Point in the Orb, moſt diſtant from the Sun, is 
called the Aphelium, and that neareſt the Perihelium : 
Beſides theſe general Things, the Planets have each 
ſome Peculiarities. 


Saturn has a moſt ſurprizing Phenomenon, call'd his Saturn's Ring. 


Ring, which, like the annular Border of a Pewter 
Diſh, encompaſles his Body at the Diſtance of 21000 
Miles, and its Breadth is as much more, 


YX:4 Jupiter 
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Jupiter's Belts 


The Satellites J 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


PIO has the Appearance of Belts girding his 
y 3 concerning which there are various Conjec- 


tures, but nothing certainly known. 
Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, are alſo obſerved to have 


dark Spots on their Diſk. | 


Taz £arth, Jupiter, and Saturn have a Syſtem 


of Jupiter and of Secondary Planets, call'd the Satellites or Moons ; 


Saturn. 


Fupiter's 


Saturn's 


the Earth 1, Fupiter 4, and Saturn 5, whoſe Di- 
1 and Periodical TOP are as here ſet down. 


5 D. H. N. : 

| Yatllit 1 48: 27 Diſtant in 53 | 

2 — 3 : 13 : 13 (Semedia-) 9 (from his 
3 — 7.:- 3 :.42( meters of \ 144 (Center. 
4 16 : 16 : 32) Fupiter (257 

1 Satellite 1: 21 : 1870 Diſtant in C 152) 5 
2. « 2 : 17 : 41 Semidia- \ 23 { from 

3 ——— 4 : 12 : 25 meters of < 33 > Saturn's 
4 ———15 : 22 41\ Saturn's 8 \ Center. 
5 n— 79,22: 4/ Bog. 23rd? . 1; 
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of PHYSIOLOGY. |' 


„ "COMETOGRAPHY is the Doctrine of Comes. 


er Doctrine of or Blazing Stars; their Bodies are ſaid to be ſolid, MM | 


the Comtts. 


-  unQuous Matter of their Bodies, which by the Sun i 


BURT 
222 


(F.) They are therefore ſuppoſed very reaſonably to 


the Planets or Comets belonging to ſome of the neareſt 


Platonic Var. 


| compact, 2 and durable Subſtances ;- they-are but a 
different xi : 

Orßbs vaſtly elliptical and etentrir, fome more ſo than 
others; and therefore their periadical Revolutions are 
very great for the moſt part, the leaſt we know being 


| whoſe chief Phenomena are, (1.) That they, art infinite 


not above 400 or 500 in a clear dark 


ind of Planets, and move about the Sun in 


75 * Years. There are three Sorts of Comets : (i.) 
Comets Crinita, having a Tail like that of an Horſe, 
(2.) Cometa Barbata, having a Tail like a Beard 
) Cometa Enfiformis, having a Tail like a Sword, 
e Tails of Comets are ſuppoſed to be owing to ſome 


prodigiouſly heated: and rarsfied, and made to fly off 
in a fiery blazing Vapour, growing ſtill wider and 


thinner towards its Extremity; their Bodies are dif. 


cover'd to have an Atmoſphere about them; and theſe {MW wh 
are the principal Matters yet known of Comets, which {MW con 
are rel bee. 2 Th 

ASTROGRAPHY deſcribeth the Fixed Stari, Ml He 


in Number, at leaſt innumerable, conſider d all together. 
(2.) The Number of viſible ones is not Fer being 
icht. (3. 


Theſe, together with all that can be diſcover'd by a 
* are not above 3000. (4.) They all ſhine 
with their native and proper Light, and appear as 
Points only on account of their immenſe Diſtances. 


be ſo many Suns, each having a Sytem of Planets and 
Comets about him like our Sun. (G.) Some new Stars 
appear, and other Stars have diſappear'd or been ex- 
tinguiſh'd, which are by ſome reckon'd to have been 


Fixed Stars or Suns. (J.) The Galaxy or Milky Way 
is produced by the united Luſtre of an infinite Num- 
ber of inviſible Stars in that Region. {8.) The fixed 
Stars have a flow Motion about the Poles of the 
Ecliptic, perform'd in 25920 Years, which Space is 
call'd the Platonic or Great Year; after the Expira- 
tion of which, the Stars and all Lege Things 
return again to their firſt State and Places. | 


7 


Of 


It communicates a 


„ NAruRraAL PRILOSOP EHT. 


0 AERNOLO OT 


AEROLOGET is a Phyſiolagical Deſcription of the 
Atmoſphere or Body of Air environing the Earth on 
every Part, and of all the Meteors in and produced 
by it. This Part is therefore divided into the follow- 
ing Branches. (1.) Aerography, which treats of the 


Of Aerology, © 


? 
and its Parts. 


Atmoſphere, or Air in general. (2.) Anemography, . 


treats of the YFinds. (3.) Meteorography, 
which treats of the Meteors, and 25 Cafe 2 
mend. . 8 | | 
AEROGRAPHY deſcribes the Nature, Proper- 
ties, and various Affections of the Atmoſphere or Air, 
which are reducible to the following Heads. (1.) 
The Atmoſphere is that huge Body or Shell of Air, 
which incloſes the Earth all around, and extends to a 
conſiderable Height, viz. about 40 or 45 Miles. (2.) 
The Denſity of the Air gradually decreaſes as its 
Height increaſes. - (3.) The Particles of Air are fo 
very fine, and of ſuch a Nature, as to render the 
whole Body of Air pellucid or diaphanous to that 


Aeragraphy, or 
Doctrine of 
the Atmoſphere 


Degree as to be #vi/ible. (4.) The Air is alſo aid, 


but not congealable like Water. (5.) It is capable of 
being rarified and condenſed, to a very great Degree. 
(6) is very * * or endued with an elaſtic Power 
or Force. (7.) The Weight of the Air is very great, 


no leſs than 2000 Jb. on every Square Foot of the 


Earth's Surface. (8.) From the Preſſure of which 
the Mercury riſes in the Barometer, and the Water in 


the Pump, &c. (9.) It is the Medium of all Sound; 


for a Bell ſtruck in an exhauſted Recerver cannot be 
beard, (10.) It is the Medium which diffuſes Light; 
for were there no Atmoſphere to refract the Sun's Rays 
all around, the Heavens would appear as dark in the 


Day-time as at Night; and the Sun, Moon, and 


Stars only would appear viſible. (11.) It is the 
Means of Life, inaſmuch as by its Preſſure and Ela- 
fiicity it ruſhes into and diſtends the Lungs, and keeps 
them playing in Re and Expiration. ' (12.) 

:tal Principle or Spirit to Animals, 
which the Fire deſtroys ; for no Creature can live in 
aduft or burnt Air, or ſuch as has paſs'd thro' the Fire. 


(13.) It is neceſſary for Vegetation; for Plants and 


Trees 
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of PHYSIOLOGY, 


Trees reſpire the Air, on which their Yegetative Life 
depends. (14.) It is an univerſal Menſfruum, which 
diſſolves all Bodies in Time, and reduces their Sub- 


ſtances to new Firm; as nen Copper into 
Verdigreaſe, &c. 


ANEMOGRA PH Y is the Plyſulggical Deetrin 


Anemogr 
or Doctrine of of the Mind. (1.) The Wind is nothing but a Stream 


the Wind. 


or Current of Air, as a River is of Water. (2.) Any 
thing which deſtroys. or diſturbs the Equiltbrium of 
the Air may be the Cauſe of Mind; as Heat, Erup- 
_ of Vapours, Rarefattions and Condenſations, Fall 
— Preſſure of the Clouds, .'&c. (3.) The 
nds have various Qualities; ſome being violent, 

— gentle; ſome hot, others cold; ſome conſtant, 


others mutable ; ſome moiſten and diſſolve, others dry 


and thicken ; ſome raiſe Rain, others. diſperſe it; 
ſome intermittent and unequal, + he ſerene and ſmooth, 
&c, (4.) Some Winds blow conſtantly from one 
Quarter, and are calld General Trade-Winds ; as on 
each Side the Eguator to near 30 Degrees Latititude, 
in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and and Pac fic Oceans: Which 

proceeds from the Sun's: rarifying the Air over thoſe 
Parts and the flowing in of the denſer Air from the 
diſtant — of each Hemiſphere. (5.) Some Wind 
blow only one Half or one Quarter of the Year one 
way, es then the contrary, which are call'd Mon- 
foons, or Periodical Trade-W, nds; theſe are found in 
the Arabian, Indian, and Chineſe Seas; for the Cauſe 
whereof ſee the Philoſophical Grammar. (6.) The 
Velocity of Wind is at the Rate of 50 or 60 Miles 
in a great Storm, and a common Be Wind about 15 
Miles an Hour ; and ſome move not. one Mile 


nan Hour. (7.) The Uſe of the Wind is very great, 


in cooling and cleanſing the Air from all poiſonous Con- 


tagions, and peſiilential Exhalations ; and thereby 


keeping it pure and healthful. The Winds alſo carry 


the Clouds, and diſtribute the Rains to the ſeveral 


Meteerography + 


Parts of the Earth ; with many other excellent Uſes. 
METEOROGRAPHY is a Deſcription of the 
Meteors of the Air; as Vapours, Clouds, Rain, 
Thunder, &c. which here follow in Order, 
YAPOURS, of which moſt Meteors proceed, are 
a Body of aqueous Particles ſame-how ſeparated from 
the Surface of the Vater, or moiſt Earth, wh the 


on 


vp tb SD OO 


5 „ 


nation of the Sun's Heat, and are ſo ſmall as to be 'ſpe- 

cifically lighter than Air, into which therefore uy 

riſe and float, and form the Clouds. : | 
MISTS and FOGS are a Commixture of nee Mike n 

and Exhalations ;- the latter as they vi Prey? and 8 5 

aſcend from particular Places, as Rivers, Lakes, Fens, 

Marſhes, &c. and the former as they deſcend. er fill 

the Air, and render it more opake than uſual. n 
CLOUDS. are nothing elſe but Miſty V. ans: fuſ-- Chad. 3 

pended aloft in the Air, and ſoaring on the Wings of 

the Wind: Theſe, when by the Agitation valor 

the Sides of Mountains, or any other 

are driven together, and condenſed into yet thicker: iS: 

darker Clouds, become 2 ifically heavier than W 

and · deſcend in Drops of Rain. Rain. 
SNOW is. Gebo from Particles of w Snow. 

frozen into Tcicles in the Cold Regions of the higher 

Air, which being heavier than Air, fall down, and . 

in their Deſcent ſeveral of them ſtriking nne, 

coaleſce, and form Flzeces of Snow. 
HAIL proceeds from Drops of Rain congeal'd Hail, 

into Ice by Nitrous Particles which they meet with in 

their Deſcent through the inferior Air. 


ICE and FREEZING are ſuppoſed to be the Le axd Free- 7: 


* 


Effects of Nitrous Particles, which being ſharp and xing. 
pointed, inſinuate themſelves into the Pores of Vater, 
Dew, &c. and do thereby fix, cryſalixe, and harden 

the Superficies thereof into the Su ance we call lee, | 
and Frofts, &c. 


THUNDER proceeds from an heterogeneous under and _ 


Commixture of the Efluvia or Exbalations of ſul- Lightning. 
phurous, nitrous, and inflammable Bodies in the Air, 

which ferment, kindle into Flames, and make horrible 

Exploſions (like Gun: powder) which we call Thunder | 

and bds. 

Tux AURORA BOREALIS, or Northern nds this: 
Lights, are produced alſo from Nitro- ſulphurous Va- alis. 
pours, which are thinly ſpread ”_ h the Atmoſphere 
higher than the Clouds, and by Fermentation take 


Are, and the Exploſion of one Portion kindling the 


next, the Flaſhes . one another till all the Va- 
pour within their Reach is ſet on Fire, the Streams 
whereof will appear to converge towards the Zenith 


of che Sec later, or the Point over our Heads. 
THE 
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1 Fatuus. 


Of PHYSTOL OQGY. 

Ne INI FATUUS, or Fack-with-a-Lay- 

horn, is ſuppoſed to be nothing but a a fat, untFuous 
rd, 


— fulphuraus Vapour, which appears and is 
wafted about by the Air, near the Cane Surface, 


like a Light in a Lanthorn. Such like Vapours kind- 


Halss. 


Of Geology, - 
and its _ 


wWuatry Parts of the Globe, and the Properties of 
Mater in general. 


Geography. 


&c. in the Bowels of the Earth. (3s) Phyrology, 


Hydrography, 


ling in the ſerene Air in the Night, appear like fall. 
ing Stars, and are therefore ſo call'd. 
TE RAIN-BOM, one of the fineſt of the Phe- 


namens of Nature, exiſts in falling Rain or Deu, 


and is produced by Refietion and RefratHon of the 
Sun's Rays in 1 —— — the Manner 
whereof, and the wonderful Properties of the Bow, 
too large and many to be here e d, may de 


ſeen in my Philoſophical Grammar. 


HAL O'S are thoſe Circles which are ſeen ſome- 
times to encompaſs the Sun and Mon, and are often 
variouſly. colour'd; they always appear in a — 2 
Froſty Sky, and proceed from the Refrattion only 
the Light in the Hailiſtones in the Air, Theix 


meter is r about 45 or 46 ar es 


G'EOLOGT. 


GEOLOGY is a fiological Deſcription of the 
Terraqueous Globe, ſo A0 as conſiſting of Land and 
Water. This Branch of Philoſophy is divided into 
two others, via. (I.) Geography, which treats of the 
dry Land, and (2.) Hydrography, which treats of the 


GEOGRAPHY is again ſubdivided into (I.) 
Ceegraphy eſpecially ſo call'd, which - treats of the 
Surface of the Land, and all its Particulars, (2.) 
Aineralegy, which treats of Foſſils, Minerals, Earths 


which. treats. of the Nature of Vegetables; and (4.) 
2 which treats of the various Kinds of Ani- 


HYDROGRAPHY alſo conſiders (7. ) The Sea, 
its Figure, Tides, Saltneſs, Extent, * (2.) The 
Doctrine of Fountains, un, Lakes, &c. Of all 


* which in Order. 
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2 22 GEOGRAPAY has/been diſcourſed | 
| Science; I ſhall. therefore paſs to 
INE RALQOGY, which treats of Subjects dug Mineralogy. 
up out. of the.Bowels of the Earth, which may be 
reduced to theſe ſeven Heads. (1.) Earths. (2.) 
Ores. (3+) F (4) Minerals. (5.) Metals. 
(b.) Stones. 5 7.) Exuvie, and other extraneous 


Bodies. 
EARTHS. include all thoſe. ſofter eortby Sub- Farths. 


flances we call a Loam, Mark, Sand; and the Boles 


or Earths, as the Terra Fapanica, Lemnia, Armenia, 
Ke, all which reſult from the various and different 
Degree, Mixture, and Modification of the Univerſal 
Properties and Specific Qualities of the conſtituent. Par- 
ticles of the Matter whereof. they. conſiſt. 

ORES axe thoſe, kinds of Earth which are dug out Ores. 
of Mines, containing great Quantities of Metallic Par- 
ticles, and;from which Metals are extracted ; 3 as Geld 
Ore, Silver Ore, &c. 

FOSSILS are, properly ſpeaking, all Bodies dug Fo/fls. 

ut of the Earth, concerning which, - ſee the Fi 
Koo under, the Title Chemiſtry, and the e 
phical Grammar. 

MINERALS are all ſuch 27 Badies as are Minerali. 
not inflamable, ductile, or fuſible; but are hard, brit- 
tle, and may be reduced to Powder, or calcined by 
fire. They are ſometimes call'd Semi- Metals, as bes; 
ing of a middle Nature between Stones and Metals ; 3 
the Principal of theſe are Marcaſite or Biſmuth, An- 
timony, Cinnabar, Chalk, Coal, .&c, to which pave: 
add Mercury or Quick- filuer. 25 

MET LS are ſimple Foſfil Bodies, that fuſe or Metals. 
become fluid by Hire; and by Gold coagulate and har- 
den into a ſolid Maſs; and laſtly are malleable or du- 

Aile under the Hammer. The Bodies to which this 
Definition belongs 1 in every Part, are but i, viz. (I.) 

Gold, which is the heauigſt, moſt ductile, malleable, Gold. 
fixed and pure of all Bodies; it is eaſier fuſed than 

Iron or Copper 3 > is diſſolvable in no  Menſiruum but 

Aqua Regia; and is found ſometimes in Glebes of Ore, 

and ſometimes in pure Duft.or Grains in the Bottom 
of forme Rivers in Guinea, & . (2.) Silver is next to Silver. 
Gold in Purity, Fixity, Dudility. or Malleability ; is 


more difficult of Fuſion than C or Lead; ia a 
vab 
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Tin. 


"Lead. 


Stones. 
Vulgar. 
Precious. 
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vable-in A, fortis, but not in Aqua-regia 3 it is ſel- 
dom N moſt often in a kind of ſton black 


Glebe in the Mines of Peru and Chili. (3.] Copper; 
it is next to Silver in Weight, is ver) ile when 


pure; its Fixity is greater than that of Lead or Tin; 


it is difloluble by al Salt Menſtruums yet known: If 


it be diffolved in an acid one, it turns Green; if in 


2 alcaline, Rea; and in others, Blue. It is the moſt 


aftic and ſoriorous of all mm © The richeſt Cop- 


© Grote in the Mines of (A.) Tron; this 


etal is compounded of 2 iteiolie Salt, Sulphur, 
and Earth ill Aer — It is the leaſt 4u#71/e, the 
hardeſt and mo brittle of all Metals. ' Trignifies long 
er it fuſes, It is diſſoluble by all Menftruums. It 
is the only Metal ſubject to the Magnetic Power, and 
has a kind of Magnetic Virtue in 1tfelf.' It is every 
where found in Mines, in a ſtony Glebe, like a Lad. 


ſtone. (5.) Tin; this is the ligbigſt of all Metals, and 


the / oft except Lead. It has the — 04 Wie 


on eaſily fufible, and that long before Tor It is 


eaſily miſceable with other Metals, ”and"gtea gray ncrea- 
ſes their Sound and Elaſticity woo is chiefly dug in 
Cornwal, and its Glebe or Ore i is a "heavy ſpongeous 


Stone. (b.) Lead; this is next to Gold in Weight, but 


the ſofteſt and mold flexible of all Metals; 2s allo the 
moſt fufible, leaſt onoroies and'elaftic of all others. It 
is ſometimes found pure, but oftner in Mineral Ore, 
which is 4 ſort of "blackiſh fat Earth difficult to fue. 
"MERCURY is by ſome reckon' d amon the Me- 
tals ; it is the Henni of all Bodies but Gold. It is 
the maſt fluid Body in Nature, and therefore diviſible 


into the minuteſt Particles. It is found capable of the 


greateſt Degree of Cold and Heat, but is yet uncapa- 
ble of Congelation or Freezing. Tt enters the Pores of 


almoſt a1 Bodies, and diſſolves in moſt cid. It is 


next to Gold in Purity, and is extremely volatile, It 


is found in Mines; and ſometimes pure, running in 
Veins and Streams about the Mine, and is then call'd. 


Vi * — 
TONE make the next Claſs ;- theſe are com- 
monly diſtributed into Yulgor and Precious Stones; of 


the firſt fort are Marble, Flint, Fret-Stone, Pumice- 


Stone, Talk, Chalk," common Stones, Pebbles, &c. Pre- 
cious Yeones, which are'call'd Gems or Jewels, i of 
ivers 


or NATURAL PRILOSO Rv. 

divers Diſtinctions, ſome being tranſparent, as the A 
damant or Diamond, Cryſtal, and Beryl: Some are va- 
riouſly calaur d, and brillant; as the Carbuncle, Fa- 
cinth, Chryſolite, Smaragdus, Topaz, Amethyſt, Achate, 
Jaſper, Ruby, Granate, Onyx, Sardonys, Sapphire, and 
a few others of leſs Note. Of all which fee an Ac- 
count jn the Philoſophical Grammar, | 


ETU VT, which make the laſt Head of A. Exuois. 


teralogy; are all thoſe Shells and Parts of Animals, 
which are often found in the Bowels of the Earth : 
As the Echini, Glaſſopetræ, Cockles, Oyſterſhells, Tur- 
bens, Scallops, Bones, &c. petrified, or preſerv'd 
from. Corruption thro Ages paſt, and very probably 
moſt of them from the Fload, when the Exuviz of 
narine, &c. Animals were by the L Inunda- 
tion brought upon and mix'd with the ſuperior Part 
of the Earth, and which in Time harden'd into the 
Subſtance of Stone. 5 


PHYTOLOGY; this will be the the Subject of Phialgy. 


an entire Diſcourſe under the Title of Bor Ax xv, 


next following, which therefore ſee. 5 
t Part of general Geography, Zoology. 


\ZOOLOGY; is tha 


which treats of the Nature, Kinds, and Species of 
Animals. | | 


Ax Animal is an organized Body, endued with the 4» Arimat 
Powers of Senſation aid Thought, and of voluntary defined. 


kcal Motion. This is the moſt exalted Kind of all 
terreſtrial Beings, and in which there are many Gra- 
dations, which are the Subjects of as many Branches 
or Subdiviſions of Zoology ; and theſe are as follow: 


(1.) Anthropography, which treats of the Nature and The Parts 
Parts of the Human Body, and is the proper Subject Zoology. f 


of Anatomy, which fee. (2.) Zoogrtphy in particular, 
which treats of the Nature of Beaffs or Brutes ; as 
Horſes, Kine, Sheep, &c. (3.) Ornithography, which 
treats of the Nature of Birds or Fol. (4.) Ichthye- 
fraphy, or the Doctrine of Fiſhes, which conſiders 
their Nature, Kinds, and Parts. (5.) Entomato- 
graphy treats of Inſects, which are (quaſi inſactæ) as it 
were cut aſunder, and the two Parts join'd by a fi 

Thread or Neck; as in Ants, Flies, Bees, &c. (6.) 


Hei etography; or the Doctrine of Reptiles, or that 
Tribe of 


| reatures which move with a „in, vermts 
cular, or creeping Motion, and neither walk nor leaps; 
22 | Z 


a$ : 


Py - 
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IR as do the other Species above - mention d; ſuch ag 

Warms, Snails, Caterpillars, &c. (7. ) 175 * 
treats of ſuch Creatures as are a kind of Me dium be 

tween: Vegetables and perfect Animals, or partake of 

both in ſome meaſure ; as all Se Animal; : As 

Oyfeers, Cockles, Snails, &c. Bord reſemble a Plant 

in being fix'd to ſome other Body, viz. their Shell; 

and an Animal, as haying Senſe, Thought, and Motion, 

Concerning 3 theſ the Reader may fee a ſhort Sur- 

vey in Wr Ph 1 775 —— or conſult the 

| larger h ffs. % 

Of Hhdrogra- * 9 55 1 RA 94 25 N 1* Doctrine of the 

phy. Sea, and the Sea we con- 

The Sea. fider, 407 fer 1 As the Earth is 

Its Figure. known to be of a r globular Figure, muſt 

needs be convex or WM likewiſe, according to 

the known Laws 0 27 which alſo is demon- 

Extent. ſtrated by failing on its Surface. (2.) Its Extent, or 

Quantity of Surface: *Tis impoſſible nicely to deter- 

| mine this; but *tis well known to be above two 

Depth. Thirds of the Surface of the whole Earth. (3.) The 

Depth thereof; this is various in different Parts, be- 

ing in ſome Places unfathomable, - in others 28, 2, 

188 1725 253» 45 Engliſh Miles deep; whence it appears 

that the Depths of the Sea bear ſome Proportion to 

Saltneſs. the Height of Mountain 4 , the Earth. (4.) Its Salt; 


this is ſuppoſed to wil 7 5 vaſt Rocks, tains, 


DEAL ETD 
l ing con ed, is as Con 

mixing with its \ aters ; therefore can — 

Tides, loſe their falt Duality. (F.) The Lede, or Flux and 


| Reflux, call'd the Flowing and. Elling of the Sea: 
This is known to ariſe from the Attraction of the 
Mem principally ; ſometimes the Attraction of the 
Sun contributes thereto, as in Conjunttions and O 


ſitions, and then the Tides of courſe riſe higher, and 


| Spring and ate call'd the Spring- Tides. On the contrary, in the 
Neap Tides. Quadratures the ws Attraction is diminiſh'd by 
the Sur's, and then the Tides flow lower, and are 
call'd the Neap-Tides. 

How wwe have THE Waters perpendicularly under the Man are 
two Tides in the upper Hemiſphere maſt attracted, in the lower 
euch Day. one the leaſt attracted of all other Parts of the Sea's 
Surface ; and therefore in both Caſes the Water will 


become 


( 
| 
| 
4 
| 


n £ 
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hecome lighteſt in theſe Places, and conſequently will | 
there tumify and riſe higheſt, and ſo occaſion tuo 
Tides te to each other; which will ſucceſſively 
paſs any Meridian at the Diſtance of twelve Hours 


Tux Forces of the Moon's and Sun's Attraction 7e Difference 
are to each-other a8 51 to 103 the Sum and Difference of Spring and 


of theſe Numbers are 61 and 41, and therefore the Neap-Tides. 


Spring -Tides cauſed by the Sun will be to the _ | 
Tides, cauſed by the Differences of theſe Forces, as 61 
to 41, or as © to 43 that is, the 8 one third 
Part greater than the latter : Or, if the Sun can 
raiſe one Foot eleven Inches, the Moon will raiſe it 


nine Feet ſeven Inches; and both together in the Foe 
ng-Tjdes about eleven Feet and a half, but in „ 
ap- Tides only about ſeven Feet and a half. And 9 


ſo much for a general Notion of the Tide, which ad- 
mits of great Variety and Exceptions, 5 TRE, 

SPRINGS or FOUNTAINS are the next Of Springs, 
thing to be conſidered. They are generally reckon'd 


of two Sorts, viz. (1.) Temporary, which run only Temporary. 


for a time, or in Winter, and dry up in the Summer. 
Theſe ariſe from great Rains, which falling on the 
higher Parts of Land, enter the Crevices of the 
Earth, and run thro' various, ſubterranean Veins and 


Streams. (2.) Phrenitial, which conſtantly run all the Perential. 
1e. | 


Rain. But fo great is the Controverſy about theſe 
Things, that I ſhall ſay no more of it here. : 
R Tp ERS are ſaid to owe their Original to many Rivers and 


their Way thro? the Country to the Ocean. (2.) The 
ſeveral leſſer Streams from divers Springs uniting, 


form a larger; and the Confluence of ſeveral of theſe = 
larger Brooks or Streams make one great Current or | 
River, (3.) Vaſt Defiuxions of Rain, melted Snow, 

2 2 condenſed 


340 
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| condenſud Yapours, &c. from the Sides of high Moun- 


tains, tear up the Earth, and form Channels for the 
large Rivers in the World, as the Danube, the 
.LAKES are thoſe Collections of Waters, which 
are ſtagnant in the Cavities of the Earth's Surface. 
Of theſe ſome have their Rivers which diſcharge 
themſelves therein; ſome proceed from Rain and 


S$nows which fill thoſe Hollows. Others are nouriſhed 


have a Communication with, and receive 


by various Springs riſing therein : And — others 

5 ir Wa- 
ters from the Sea; which is manifeſt in Salt Lakes, as 
that of Haerlem, &c, Thoſe Lakes ſend out large 


Rivers, which are ſupplied with ſubterranean Streams 


and Fountains : And thoſe which receive large Rivers, 


and ſend out none, muſt have what's more than ſuf- 
ficient to fill them convey'd from them by Conduits 
under Ground. | AS er YE ili 
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„A QOITRD F ſis ; 
IF 
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N 3 P HYTOLOGY) is 2 Botany or 
Science which hath for its Subject Herbs, Phy: 
2 Plants, or Vegetables of all Kind: The fined. 


Word Botany being derived of the Greek 
N Word Boetune, which ſignifies an Herb in 
that Tongue. Hence a Treatiſe on this Subject is 


call'd Botanology, The Book which gives an alphabe- 


tical Account of the Names, Nature, and Uſes of 
Plants, is call'd an Herbal; and a Perſon well skill'd 
in 1 Science is call'd a Botaniſt, Herbalift, or Sin- 


* TREATISE of Botany ſhould contain four great The or 
neral Ty of Vegetation, ex- 3 if 2 x 


Parts, viz. (1.) Fg 
plaining from the 
ments the Nature a 


Life and Growth 


of Plants and 8 Aer nd orderly Di- 
ſtribution of H 2 t ſeveral gene- 
ral Kinds, and Wc he nne tt | pf the Species 


and Individual Wo 
of Plants into tfeir & 


„ Minors, a, 
iety and Differences 
of each 1 in the various Kinds of Plants. (4. 


A Declaration of the various Affections of Plants and 


4 ers as their Place of Growth, Time of Bloom- 


„their ſeveral Qualities and Uſes in Medicme, and 


* er Affairs of Life. This latter Part is the Subject 
of an Herbal, and Py can't be expected here at large. 


I ſhall give the beſt Account of all theſe Particulars 
that I can come at, and ſhall begin with the Defini- by 


tion of a Vegetable. 
. A 7 E- 


10 . 


3 on and Experi- Science. 


54. 


o/ the Origi- By the Original or Geneſis. of a Vegetable, is not 
| 5. 7 "Kg here underſtood the common Generation or Pr 
| a & Tt . 


ge 


Fl 


of BOTANY. 

AFVEGETABLEE is a Body organically form'd, 
adhering to ſome other Body by ſome Part of itſelf ; 
ey Pate it attracts and receives the Matter of 
PH aft Hier eaſe, which is calPd Vegetable Life, 
duch are all Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, © 

VEGETATION is the way of Growth, or In- 
creaſe of _— Parts, and 86 e * of 
a pr 8 poity n of ergamcat Parts or Inſtruments 
3 urififinetit 4 nutritiousFuices, and which 
thereby circulates thro? all the Subſtance of the Vege- 

table, and is the immediate Cauſe or Principle of Ve- 
getative * [IM k r ook bag CHE 

Iy A en Theory of Vegetation, therefore, we muſt 
have regard to three IL hings : (1.) The Original or Ge- 
neſis of a vegetable Subſtance or Plant. (2.) The 

echaniſm, or organical Diſpoſition of Parts neceſ- 
lary to — ns rs £1 (3) Then what the vegeta- 
tive Principle is, or what thoſe nutritious Juices are 
by whigh the Vegetable is made to grow and increaſe 
= | 


op 
tion thereof by Seed ; but what that is in the Seed 
which primarily gives Form and Eſſence to the Plant, 
or how it comes to be or appear what it is. On this 
Head the Learned fay much; and all, of late, agree 
that God, when he created the various Kinds of Ve- 
getables, did even then alſo create and form every, in- 
 glividual future Plant belonging to every Sort or Kind, 

and included them in proper Caſes or Seeds one within 
another; ſo. that the original Seed did really and form- 
ally contain in it all the future Plants of its Kind in 


EW N 


inconceivable Smallneſs or Miniature: And therefote | 
when any Seed is planted, we are not to expect the 

roduction or Creation of a Plant which was not be- 
ore in being, but only that the Embryo Plant hath, by 
this means, a Power to vegetate, or to unfold and un- 
ravel its Parts, to burſt its Matrix Seed, to become 
viſible, aud to increaſe its Bulk to its appointed Di- 
„„ | _ I 

T#3s Doctrine of the Generation of Plants ſeems 


d to be intimated by Moſes, when he ſays, And God ſaid, 
: Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, the Herb 230 4 
$ a S. „ „ 46 E 3 | MR ST eta, 


„ 
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Seed, and the Fruit Tree yielding Fruit after its Kind, J 
pr. Seed is in i 5 upon the Both = ut it is un- 
confirmed Microſcopic Obſervations and 
Reſon thereon ; for not 57 all forts of Grain and 
Fruit appear .in due Form and Proportion of Parts, 
by the Microſcope, even in the Bud, before the 2 CE 
im is ſeen, but even in the very Seed, while yet'on _., 
the Plant, by help of the OY the Plant of the 
— Year may be ſeen. For Inſtance: Take a full- 
ripe Bean, and view the Germen with this Glaſs, and 
15 will plainly perceive it to be nothing but the 
talk, Lane, Se. of the next Year's Plant in Mihia- 
tire, If therefore the Plant of this Year produces 
Seed, and in that Seed we deſery the Plant of the next 
Yar already formed, tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
Seed of that ſmall Plant alſo contains another to be 
diſcloſed the ſecond Year, and that another for the 
third Year, and ſo on 4d inſinitum, or to the End of 
Things. | 
Tur Madirs PhiloſoþBbri have not only eſtabliſhed The Sex * 
4 new Theory of the Generation of Vegetables, but Plants, a new 
have moreover found that there is really ſuch a thing P:/covery. 
2 Ser in Plants as well as in Animal Nature. An 
hence the Diſtinction of Male and Females, as well as 
Hermaphrodite Plants is become very familiar: For the 
Vegetable Femalet requite Inpregnation by the Male 
Pegetdblis, in order to Sener at, as much as Ani- 
mals; nor will the Seed produced dy Female Plants, Ky 
if ſowu, grow without it, any more than Eggs will 
produce eben which were laid by an Hen not 
trod by the Cock; But fince the Parts fetving to Ge- 
geration in Vegetables are indeed the Flowers, not- 
withſtanding ay are {6 beautiful, fo, gay, and "much | 
aftitted 5 F fall Have Occaſion to f. bre of Oh 
Matter, wben 1 come to treat of that Part of a Plant. 
. next Thing to be conſider'd in Vegetation, e Serufure = 
is the Mechaniſm or 55 of Organs or Veſſelf in a of Plants. | 
Plant,; by arg a Circulation of alimentary Juices is 
cred on through the Plant, and its Vegetation effe- 
15 In order 3 this there is found to be tu Series 
ders of Veſſels in Vegetables. (1.) Such as receive 
and convey the altnental Juices from the Rave ta all 
the Parts of the Plant. "Theſe anſwer to the Arte- 


fies, Lacteals and Veins in Animals, ' (2.) Trachee or 


2 4 Aire 


34. 
Their Veſſels. 


The ERH of 
Heat oz 
| Fegetables. 


_ Of the Sap. 


The Vegeta- 


tivePrinciple, 


what. | 


Veſſels in the Roots of the Plant; 


 O BOTANY. 
Air-V/efſels, which are long hollow Pipes, wheręin Air 
is. continually received and expelled, i. e. inſpired and 
expired. Within theſe Air-Pipes, Malpigbi (the Diſ- 
coverer of this yegetable Mechaniſm) hews all the 
former Series of Veſſels are contained. | 
HENCE it appears that the Heat of a Year, a Day, 
yea ſingle Hour or Minute, muſt have an Effect on 
the Air included in theſe Tracheæ, i, e. muſt rarify 


it, and gonſequently dilate the 2 z whence 


ariſes a perpetual Spring or Source of Action to pro- 


mote the Circulation in Plants: For by the Expanſion 


of the Trachee, the Veſſels containing the Juices are 
preſſed, and by that means the Juices contained are 
propelled and accelerated, and alſo comminuted and 
xender'd more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to en- 
ter Veſſels ſtill finer and finer; the thicker Part of it 
being at the ſame time ſecreted and depoſited into the 
lateral Cells or Veſicles of the Bark to defend the 
Plant from Cold and other external Injuries, 
T rx; Juice (or what is ects calfs the Sap) ha- 
ving thus gone its Stage from the Root to the remo- 
teſt Branches wt haying, in every Part of its Pro- 
reſs, depolited ſomething both for Aliment and for 
8 what is redundant paſſes out into the Bark, 
the Veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein 
the Sap 11 | 1 a. keen it re-deſcends 70 the 
oot, and thence to the Earth again; and thus a Cir- 
culation js effect. oY . f AUS” 
Tux third and laſt Part of the Theory of Yegeta- 
tion, is a true Knowledge of the vegetative Principle, 
or that Which is the immediate Matter of the Growth 


or Increaſe of the Plant. Tis certain this is a Juice 


furniſhed by the Earth, and imbib'd by the abſorbent, 


is is Circulat 


| through ti Subſtance of the Plant, and, in ang 


aſſimilated thereto: And thus by the conſtant Addi- 


tion of new Matter in every Circulation, the Plant is 
made to grow or increaſe its Bulk: But more parti- 


unh, 3307-0 ads bu | | 
' Tas Nutitiaus Juice is imbibed from the Earth, 
and therefore muſt contain ſome Foſſil Parts, other 
Parts derived-from Air and Rain, and others from pu- 


trified Plants and Animals, &c. and conſequent] in 


egetables are contained all Kinds of Salts, Oil, Wa- 
: 147 
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ue; Barth, dre. if not mineral. Partiglex- top. This | 
fe enters the Root in form of a fins and ſahele 


ater. 


IN the Root chen it is earthy, watry, acid, 


- * 
— | 7 
x ns ; 
: 5 
' * ” 
. * 
— 
4 > 
” 


© The State "8 


poar, 
and ſcarce oleaginous at all. In the Trunk and Branches the Sap in its 


it is further 5 

the Gems or Buds it is more concocted, and, entering 
the Veſſels of the Leaves, cauſes them to unfold and 
ſhew themſelves. From hence it proceeds to the Leaves 
of the Flower, where it is ſtill further digeſted : Theſe 


tranſmitted to a greater Degree of Fineneſs to the Sta. 


nina; theſe again to the Faring or Duſt in the Apicer, 


where, having undergone a further Maturation, it is 


ſhed into the Piſtil or Style, which receives it in the 


manner of a Womb, where it acquires its laſt Perſe · 
gion, fæcundates the Seed, and gives Riſe to a new 


Plant. 


repared, tho” it ſtill continues acid. In 2 — 
culati 


Blood in Animals, viz. to be a Vehicle to convey the the Sap. 


15 Aliment to the ſeveral Parts of the Vegetable. 
irculation. This Vegetable Aliment is (according 
to Dr. Wiedward ) a certain terreſtrial Matter con- 
tain'd in all Water, and is of two Kinds, viz. The 
one properly a vegetable Matter, the other of a we 
ral Nature. The former of theſe is principall 
Matter by which the Vegetable is nouriſhed. oY 
this is more than probable, and that the Plant owes 
little or nothing of its Growth to Earth or Water, is 
made evident by divers Experiments. 


of Cir- 


Tax Sap in Plants performs the ſame Office as the The OH of | 


* 


Tx us Mr. Beyle raiſed a Plant of 3 lb. and after 2 


Water conduct 


ont another of 14 1b, was produced from a Quantity 
pre. water'd with Rain or Spring Water, and 
being carefully weighed dry at firſt and laſt, was 

fund to have loſt ſcarce any thing of its Weight. 


but little to © 
' the Vegetable. 
Aliment, 


Ac Ain: Van Helmont dried 200 lb. of Earth, and 4 e | 
therein planted a Willow weighing 5 1b. which he 5e 5 


watered with Rain or diſtill'd Water only; and after 


five Years he weighed the Tree, with t Leaves it 
had borne in the Time, and found the Weight thereof 


to be 169 15. 3 oz, but that the Earth had loſt only 


2 0x. of its Weight; ; ſo that the Increaſe of the Plant 


was 13113 3 times more than the Expenee of Earth, 


tation. 
Tear 


and ORE + Earth has hut: a fra _ in Vege- 


0 


. .., took a Plant of common Spear-Mint which: weighed 
_.. 27. Grains, and placed it in a Viat of Water for the 


* e, I Git, which was but "RE Part of the Wa. 


Ofthe Borie. 
ration of 
Plants. 


| pled it th Witet, for 36 Day Hts it ies Ty 


a Fr t vegetable Matter in Water and. the. Moiſtute 
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Fur aner Uke wiſe conduces but little ther 
8 evident from Dr. Whoidibard's Lb Reo He 


& of Dy s; in which Time it drank up 2558 
ains o hg Water, and then being taken out, 
Aw A ; fo that its whole Increaſe was 


11 wy another Page by bing 127 Grains, 


Frais, and the Water dg was 14190 Grains, 
Wpich was 110 tines moré than the Increiſe of the 
Plant. From theſe, and many othet Ekperimentz, 
Fay ain that Water alſo his but 2 final Share i in 
tation, and tat therefore it muſt proceed from 


. ie before obſerved. 

81 771 theh it ces that Plants imbibe ſuch 
great antities öf Water or Humour, and retain fo 
little for Nourifhment and Growth, . it follows, that 
there muſt neceſſarily be 4 conſiderable Pefpiration in 
Pg ttables as well as in Animals, for the Diſcharge aud I 1d 


E zcuation of alf the ſuperfluous Moiftute in each WM 


Citcilation, Accordingly, it has been found by Ex- I. 

perlence, that a Plant © Adu , wilt — * EY Am 
E. in 12 Hours Day in Faly, but in à warm Night 

a dbove' 3 c. atid Bech ing in a cold Night: And I 


alſo that th a Plant, if the Leaves were pluck'd. off, I tis 
Would not perſpire above 1 cz. in 12 Hours Day, or ( 


ich 1 ſhews, that the Leaves are the great ! 


* 99 6f e and therefore may be call'd I 


7 of t 2. Thus 87 for he Jeg 0 iy 
tion e whereof is not arri 
tb its due ertection. 7 nd Pu 


Tk ſecond great Province of Botany, is to make fe 


Be Part of x; ruſt and natural Diftribution and Arrangement of Ve- 


any. 


The Diftribu- 


525 into the ſeveral Genus s 6r Kinds and Claſſes, Ve 
d to efiumer 98 the She 4 * r . contain'd 
is each. To Fake Perſons have purſued I w. 
many and different Methods : For fince the Kinds of . 


tiow of Plants» Plants follow ſome general Differinces or Charaeriſ- 


fits, and thefe being to be found in alttisft all Parts I 9: 
of Plants ; z therefore ſome have began to define the IN & 
Various 2 


of BOTANY: 3 
arious Kinds of Plants from their Roors,- others from 
the Flowers, and others from the Fruit, &c. But in 
this Affair none has ſucceeded fo happily as the great 
We; Ray; whom I fhall here abridge ; but ſhall firſ 
558 Nyeniſe x Werd or two concerning the more common 
ut, Nad general Diſtinction of Plants and Vagetables. 
was 12 then, with reſpect to Place or Cum, 
Vi. pants are diſtinguiſh'd into (1. ) Indigenous, or ſuch as I 
ite Natives of our own Soil or Country; and (2.) Plants. 
ins, N Exotics, ſueh as are brought from Foreign Camerin; Exotics. | 
% Mo Abet, Euphorbiumy &c. With regard to Sen 
ins, Me divided into Male, Female, atid  He#maphrod ite Male, &c. _ 
the WW Plants,” as before obſerved. With regard to the Time 
its, Na their Continuance, or Period Liſe, they ate 
in {I difirguiſh'd into Annual, or fuch as live but one Ara). 
on Fear, or come up in the e eee : 
ute Winter; and Perennial, or ſuch whoſe Roots endure Perennial. 
ay Years, Again, thoſe Plants which retain their 
ich N Leaves in Pinter are call'd Evergreens, and ſuch'ad Evergreens. 
%o (o not are call'd Detiduous, or Perdifols. Alſo Vege- Perdi ifols. 
hat adler have been divided into Herbs, Shrubs, and 
in Fur; but this is rather popular and volear; than; 
uc ud philoſophical. Laſtly, with. #6ſpe& to the Ele- 
ch um they Rve in, ts are divided into Terreftrial, Terrefirial.” © 
RX. or Land- Plants ; 3 Aquatic, or Mater Plum; — and Aquatic. 
0 2 or fuel as live ne in Zand or | Amphibious, 
Int ater, | 
nd Bu r Mr. "Ray 1s much hdr minute md nies in Mr. Ray's 
ff, I tis celebrated Diſtribution of Plants into 25 Genders Gat 
y, er Claſſes, which are as follow.” 
at MW I. Sib narins Plants; or which grow in the Sea, on Submarine.” 
bd Ml Ricks, &e. and feent to want” both Flower and Seed: p | 
ax As Corals, Sponges, Aga, &e. 
ed 15 Tn E Fungi, Tubera Terræ, or Muſhrooms, Fungous, | 
Puff-Balls, and thoſe Exereſcences of Frees call'd . 
ke 8 Agarie, &c. all which appear to want 
h Flower, and Seed, and Leaves 3 and have 2 
V:yetttiof peculiar to themſelves. 
d HE Ae, of all Sorts, moſt of which appear td Moſſes. 
d I want Flower and Seed; for which Reaſon theſe thres 
of ends are r. Ray call d Imperfe#? Plant. 
[= IV, Capil, Plant, which are all ſuch as want a Capillaries, 
ts Stat, or conſiſt of mere Leaves, and whoſe Seed 
ie i grows like ſmall Duſt on the. Backtpart of the 
15 2 Leaves; 


„ 


| Leaves: As Maiden - bair, eee, Pehpagh, 
Hoctalens . — r lus or. ft 
g nis wil a or ftlaminiuy 
Flowers, i. e. ſuch as — —— of Stamina and 
the Perianthan, Bain s 2 22 As Hops, 
15 H. 5 ettles, ocks, orrety 5 mart, Lady. 
La#iferous nt e which ha empound Flow ] 
} om ts whic ve a c er, and 
wich emit a ſort of white Juice or Milt, when 
their Stalks or Branches are cut or broken off: As 
Lettuce, Sow-Thifile, Dandelion, Succory, Goats - 
Beard, Nipplewort, &c. 
Diſcoide. VII. Plants which have a og, Flnver of 2 
| | Diſcode Figure, and the Seed pappoſe, or wings d with 
Don, but emit no Milk: As Colt's- Foot, Fleaban, 
_ Golden-Rod, Ragwort, Groundſel, Cudweed, &c. 
c VIII. Taz C. mbiferous Plants, © which. have a 
diſcous ver, but their Seeds have no 
Down. The Name is taken from the Form of its 
Flowers, ſpread out like an Umbrello ; as Corn-Mari- 
gold, common Ox-Eye, Yarrow, Daify, Camomili, 
Any: ; and others a-kin to them ; 3 a Scabiow, 
Teaſel, Eryngo's, &c. 
. Taz E Capitated Plants, whoſe contend Flower 
is compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous Flower, 
whoſe Calices being 2 thick together within a 
ſquammoſe or ſcaly Coat, emulate an Head or turgid 
* on the Top of the Stalk: As in the Thi/tl, 
Burdoct, Blue-Bottle, Knap-weed, Saw-worth. Theſe 
alſo have a Down adhering to their Seeds. 


3 X. Plants with a perfect Flower, and W only | 


one {ſingle Seed belonging to each ſingle Flower: As 
Valerian, Corn-Sallet, Agrimony, Barnet, Meade 

Nie, Fumitory, &c. 
— XI. Tur - Umbelliferous Plants, which rode 

their Flowers in an Umbel on the Top of the 

Branch, reſembling in ſome Degree an aral 
They have a Pentapetalos Flower, i. bes one of five 
* and are :Gymnodiſpermous, - e. have tio 
eds after each Flower. Dr. this Kind 'is 


* Meu, Angelica, Dropwert, Hem:- 
1 90 axifrage, Barnes, ne Thyrewax, Sani- 
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XII. Tn R Stellate Plants, ſo call'd becauſe. their 
Leaves grow on their Stalks at certain Intervals in 
Form of a Radiant Star. The Flowers are mono- 
getalous, but divided into four Segments, like little 
Leaves. Each Flower is ſucceeded by two ſmall Seeds 
at the Bottom of it. Of this Kind is Mugtwort, 
Madder, Lady's Bedftraw, Woodruff, Clivers, &c. 
XIII. Tre Aſperifoliate or Rough-Leaved Plants; 
have their Leaves growing alternately or irregu- 

arly on the Stalks; their Flower Monopetalous, the 


to five Parts, and after each Flower uſually ſucceed 
f a Wl four Seeds: As Hound's-Tongue, Wild Bugloſs, Com- 
vith 5. Mouſe-Ear, &c. | 182 
e XIV. Tu Verticillate Plants, whoſe Leaves grow 
by Pairs on the Stalks; their Flowers monopetalous, 
ez lhiated, and in many galeated ; to each Flower ſuc- 
no ceed four Seeds within the Perianthum. The com- 
itz mon Characteriſtic of this Tribe is, that the Flowers 
ri. grow in Mhbirls about the Stalk; though it agrees not 
il, wall the Plants of this Genus. To this Claſs belong 
1% Dead-Nettle, Horebound, Mint, Pennyroyal, Ver- 
M van, AMotherwort, Alehoof, Bugle, Betony, Self- 
wer bea, &c. | „ 
er, WM XV. Polyſpermous Plants, or ſuch as have many 
na MW naked Seeds ſucceeding the Flower: As Marſb- 
zit Mallow, Pilewort, Croib s- Foot, Avens, Strawberries, 
il, 1 1 Tormentil, Meadow-Sweet, cc. 
. Pomiferous Plants, which are all ſuch as 
bear large Fruit cover'd with a thick Rind ; whoſe 
nly Howers are monopetalous, quinguepartite on the Mar- 
As ein, and growing on the Top of the Fruit. Of this 
u- Kind are all Pomphins, Gourds, Citruls, Melons, 
; Uucumbers, &c. 955 
ice WM XVII. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Berries, 
or I Briony, Honeyſuckles, Butcher s-broom, Solumon 3 
la, bal, Lil of the Valley, Nigbiſbade, Aſparagus, &c. 
ve XVIII. Multiſiliguous Plants, or ſuch as have after 
o each Flower many diſtin, long, ſlender and ſome- 
is times curv'd Caſe (or Siliguæ) in which the Seed 
n+ BY 5 contain'd, and which open and let it drop out when 


i- ripe: As Houſfleek, Orpine, Navelwort, Bear's: foot, 


- i 4Harſo-marigold, Columbines, &c. | 
r XIX. Vaſcali- 


Edges of which, as well as of the Calices, are divided 


E 


* 
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1 
V aleuliferous: XIX. Vaſculiferous Plants, with manopetalous Flow. 
* +... —— difform ; and my 
a peculiar Cafe, or S-ed-Feſſel, (belides the Culir; 
and this often divided into many leſſer Cells or Ly. 
cules, containing the Seed. Of this Sort are Hp. 
zune, Gentian, Bindweed, Throatwart, Toad-Flay, 
Fax-Gleove, Yellow and Red Rattle, Eyebright, &c. | 
 Siliqueus., XX. Plants which have an uniform Tetrapetaln; I A 
Flower, but bear their Seed in oblong Siliguent Cas Dir 
or Cods: As Stockgilliflower, Mall. » Fack 5 as ( 
| the Hedge, Muftard, Charlock, Radiſb, Mild- Rocid I n 
 Lady's-Smech, Scurvygraſs, Mead, &c. Life, 
Leguminous. - Luminous Plants, or ſuch as bear Pub; Nd. 
| their Flower Papilionaceous, (i. e. in the Form of 1 Hz 
Butterfly and its Wings expanded) conſiſting of four 2) 
Parts, ſet together at the Edges. Theſe are Yetchy, bear 
Lentils, Peas, Beans, Liquorice, Bird's-foot, Trefai, (3s 
Reftharrow, &c. Faſeul 5 | W 
Enangioſper- . Enangioſpermous or Vaſculiferous Plants, with | 
— a etalous F . i. e. one «yay prom and WI 74 
a Capſule or Caſe containing the Seed : As Maidn Tiny 
Pinks, Campions, St. Jahn: Wart, Male Pimpernt, WW 
| Chickweed, Crane-Bill, Primroſe, Flax, Periwintl, Uf f 
| Centory, &c. | cant 
Graminifo- XXIII. Graminifoliate Floriferous Plants, with 1 Che 
late. Tricapſular Seed-Cale, and a Bulboſe or Tuberaſe Root, I t 
from the Baſis whereof ſhoot many Fibres or String ae 
to keep it firm in the Earth: As. Garlic, Onion, Ml" 
Daffodil, Hyacinth, Saffron, &c. To theſe are added 80 
alſo thoſe Plants whoſe Roots approach to a Blu Ml 
Form; as . Klower --de- Lis, Cookow «point, Orchis, * 
Brom- Rape, Tway-blade, Winter-green, &c. | 
Culmiferaus. XXIV. Culmiferous Plants, which are ſuch 2 — 


have a ſmooth, flender, long, hollow, jointed Stalk, 


with one grafly ſharp-pointed Leaf, immediately en- 4% 


- 
4 
4 » 


-+ Vo 37G 


Anomalous. 


g the Stalk at each Joint. Theſe beat an 1 
imperfe& Flower, and their Seed is contained within I © 
a chaſſy Huſt : As TWheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, and 6 
moſt Kinds of Graffes. Under this Head Mr. Ruy * 
alſd places thoſe with a graſſy Leaf, but not culmi- a 
JT Cypreſs- Grafſes, Kuſhes, Cat's-Tail, Burr- 

XXV. © Anomalous Plants, or ſuch as haye no diſtin- . 
guiſhing" grnrricul Ghurucbttr, or no certain Place o 0 
"Mn ; TOW, | 


BOTANY: 
Growth, - but | chiefly in Water: Hater - Lily. 
Wag MY wil, F ad, Mi a, Melton, 
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Dee bis Ine 
Method of Plants. This — — on allo made a Hi. Difribe- — 
Diſtribution of Trees and Shrubs into ſeyeral Kings: tion of Trees. 


farm; as Fir, Pine, Cedar, Cypreſs, . Tree of 


As (1.) Coniferqus, which bear Fruit of a Cunical Coniforous. 


Life, 25 (2) uliferous, or ſuch as bear the long Taliferans, 7 


ondant Tufts call d Catkins, or Catalins ; as Millau, 
Hazels, Wallnut-jrees, 5 oplar, Mulberry- trees, QC. 


30 Rami feraus, with umbilicated Fruit, 1 ſuch 38 . f 


bear pretty large, round, juicy Fruit, with an Eye 
(as tis call'd) on the Top ; as 4 le-trees, Pear-trees, 


Vunce- trees, Medlars, &c. (4.) yet with Bacchus, 


unbjlicated juicy Fruit like n ; as the Gagſberry- 
22 1 tree, Myrtle, Elder, Ivy, Laurus- 


Tinus, &c. 3 runiferous, or which bear Flowers Pruniferous. 
the | | 


Abering to ttom of the Fruit; the Fruit itſelf 
of the Plumb Kind, or with a Stone in the Middle, 
containing the Seed or Kernel: As the Plum-tree, 
Charry-tree, Sloe-tree, Peach, Apricot, Neftarine Trees, 
vith all others of like fort. To theſe he adds ſeveral 
ather anomalous Genders, and ſuch as are in part re- 
rerſe to the foregoing ; but tis not worth while to 
mention them here; nor yet his minute. Diſtribution 


of Graſſes, Reeds, and Rujbes into their proper Glaſſes 


and Genders. 


- 


Tas third great Part of Botany makes a juſt and Of the third 


utural Diviſion of a Plant into its component Parts, g 
wth a Deſcription of the ſeveral Afect ions, Differences, 
and natural Uſes o N each Part with regard to the Veget- 
able, Qecanomy. Now the Parts of which à perfect 
Plant doth conſiſt, are the Rast, Stalk — hs 
Ws Hauen, Hits and * of W 


eat Part * 
tany. | 


95 The Root of a 
it Plant; of 


naturally draws in the GW: Haute hich « divers Sorts. 
Fauler it. Roots differ v ch both in 
Form * Make: The moſt navel B 1 #6 


«da DEAR» 


more Variety than the Size, Figure, Co 
ture of this Part. I ſhall obſerve only the following 


mitted more fine and good to the upper Parts, and to 
. the Fruit. (2.) The Stalks of many Plants are tubu- 
Lues or hollow; hence a great Quantity of Air filling 


Their Pith 


cConſiſts of two 
as in the Orchit. (5.] An Handed Root, being : 


mous one with 


. 
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are the following. (I.) A Fibrous' Root, or tha 


which conſiſts wholly of ſmall Threads or Fibres, 2 
moſt Sorts of Graſs, Pinks, &c. (2.) A Tuberoy 
Root, or that which conſiſts of an uniform fleſhy 


' Subſtance, and is of a roundiſh Figure; *as Turnj),, 


Potatoes, &c. (3.) A Bulbous Root; which is either 
tunicated, or cover'd with ſeveral Coats involving one 


another, as Onions,” Tulips, &c. or fquanuſe, having 
- ſeveral Scales lying over one another; as Lillies, Croun 


Inperial, 8. (4.) A Tefliculated Root, or ſuch a 
bs, reſembling a Pair of Te/ticles; 


tuberoſe one; divided as it were into ſeveral Fingers; 


_ as in the handed Satyrions. (G.) A Grumous Root, or 
that which is compoſed of ſeveral Knobs; as the Aue 


mone, &c. (7:) A Granulous Root, or kind of gru- 
ſeveral ſmall Nuobs reſembling Grain; 

Corn; as in the white Saxifrage, &c. (S.) A Toj- 
„or a tuberoſe one extended in Length in Form 

of a Tap or Faucet; as thoſe of Carrots, Parſnips, &c. 
TE STALK or STEM of Plants and Vege- 
tables is the moſt 8 ot ſubſtantial Part, which 
1 oot, * ſuſtains the Leaves, &. 
and is towards the upper Part generally divided into 
various Limbs or Branches. Scarce an — admits 
E, and | Tex- 


Particulars. (1.) That ſeveral Stalks of Plants have 
Fonts or-Knots, the Uſes of which are faid to be the 
firengthening the Stem, and finer Growth; for the 
Fuices, being filtrated ' thro? theſe Knots, are tranſ- 


this Hollow, conduces to the more expeditious ripen- 


ing the Fruit or Seed; and alſo by drying up the Sap, 


and ſhrinking the Veſſels, determines the Life of the 
Plant to a Period: Hence moſt annual - Trunks 
are obſerv'd to be hollow. (3.) The Pith is the 
middle Part of the Stalk, conſiſting of an immenſe 


Number of little Veſcles, which ſeem deſtin'd to 
' filtrate and elaborate the finer Fuices neceſſary for 
the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit; according as the 
| Medullary Subſtance of the Brain ſecretes the fine 


Fluid 


Oo B 0 T A N 0 3 18. 
Fluid call'd the Animal Spirits. (4): The Mol, or The Wed. * 
lenous Part of the Stalk and Trunks of Trees: This. _ Ar 
conſiſts of | ſlender capillary Tubes, running parallel Wet 
to each other from the Root up the Trunk; theſe re.. 1 
ceive a fine Juice, which diſtending their cellular Tex- 5 — = 
ture cauſes the Trunk to grow and increaſe. yearly in 3). 
Circumference ; and thoſe annular increments. are vi- 

ſible on a tranſverſe. Section of the Trunk, and ſhew 


he. 1.89 Through all the kay or ligneus Part 


ſtem of Airtel or Tracher, eaſily diſ- Vas 15 — = 
1 5 b the Micreſcop? ; but of theſe already e- 
nough. 2 The Bar oe Rind, which makes the Bark — 
common ment of the Trunk or Stem of Vege- 
tables. "This art conſiſts of a fine Skin or Curicle, 
under which lies the Cortex or true Skin, which we 
call the Bark : The Subſtance whereof is made up'of 
ſmall Bladders, interwoven with fine ſoft and flexible | 
Fibres, which makes a kind of reticular Texture, the- 
Imgitudinal Fibres of which grow hard by degrees, be. „ 
come woody, and leayi the Nature of Bark, join 828 
the lignous Subſtance in form of Ringlets, makin 1 — e 1 
Fart thereof, But others are of a different 
Mo concerning the Nature _ 8 of the Bart, 
the Theory of which is not gs 
[THE : LEAVES of a —— are the next Part to 0f the Len 1 5 
be conſider d. They are properly the moſt extreme / Plants. 1 
Part of a Branch, and the Ornament of the Twigs ; 
they conſiſt of various Fibres minutely ramified, the 73eir gere 
Interſtices whereof are filled with a parenchymous Sub- ure. 
ſtance. The Fibres are 1 5 to Arteries and Veins, 
which bring and return Sap after it is ſubtilized 
and refined in paſſing the veficular Texture of the Pa- | 
renchyma : Beſides this, the Buſineſs of Tranſpiration Tranſhiration, 
is carried on in the Leaves; for by their excretory Veſ- Wee: 
ſels they exude or ſweat forth what is ſuperfluous in the _ 
Circulation of the nutritious Morſture, That Leaves | 
re the Organ of vegetable Reſpiration has been already * 
obſerved ; and that they not only expire, but allo in- 
ſpire or draw in the Air thro' their numerous Pores, is 
pretty reaſonable to ſuppoſe; and that with the Air, 
imbibe a Part of their Nour:fhment likewiſe. 
Laftly, the Leaves of Trees ſerve for Protection to the 
Cems or Buds, and the Flowers and Fruits, which are 
hereby ſcreen'd in a good . meaſure from the Injuries: 
of "Vip and Weather. 1 are the W 3 = 
2 


3 ANN 
| the many Uſes aſſign'd to he Leaves of Jahan xk 
The Kinds of te yam V 2 and & e 6 
Leaves. various; that it Were ene 8 
Simple ſhall only obſerve, that 4 Le 1 fl ro BY i 
Compound. which is not divided to the Wiiddle 75 d Ci 
PEE 2, wu it is vided into ſevera Parts, each rdlembling 
mple Leaf: Thus When a fy is divided into threr 
25 cones; it is clll'd 7777517; five, Cin uefoil, 
: fig or they are Taid to pe fi ll. Puget zated, 
Pennated, Kc. Patina Leaves are {ji as 418 4 iVided into ſe. 
OO veral Patt; Ike wy cal ong "the middle Rib, 
either altefnat airg* : 155 Goat's Rue, Ari ri. 
Ramoſe. my, &c. A r that Which 15 awilel 
5 0 bee aa BF ; 25 in 227890 Nhl, 


Intire. Female F ern, N. An Intire: Leaf is that” bich has 
23 on its Edpes ;* a8 Ih the "4 Pee, Kc. A 
Sinuated. enuated* Leaf is cat wich is Cut“ abo! the Ed S into 
ſeyeral large Segments; a8 in the"&s AS alliy. 


Serrated. A” erratt Laß N Ed 1 diyited fe the Teeth of 
Crenated. a Saw; às in the Nertlk, Arend Leaf is 26 
NN which is cut about the Ed! 8 into Teveral obtuſe Seg > 
Laciniated. ments ; 5 as in B ctony, &c we. gh Ta ok if 1 18 tin 
which is cut abbüt the Ed js info ags, © 5 
tions; in an irregular f mant etz as ; £ te 2 forme, 
Dy Ke. 


De Veg etation Tur Leaves : are protruded gon the * k or Stem 


7 Leaves. by the great Qua antities 6f w_ Sap, in the Form of 
2 Gem or Bd,” wherein" they lie urioul ſly folded in 

Plaits, and ſeparated from each other by a tine Pllicke 
or Membrane. The Sap arifing now m great Abun- 
dance, enters and fills the Veftels of the tender 7 0 
this cauſes it to e 17 and extend itſelf quickly t 
its juſt or deſigned Limits of Growth. "The Wi 
and Reflux of the nutritious Juices by the Foot Stall 


of the Leaf continuing a while, at length abates and 


declines, the Juices then in the Leaf begin to ſtagnate 
and grow putrid, whence a Conſumption enſues,” ard 


the Leaf dies; which is the Cauſe of the Falling of 
the Leaves in Autumn. © 


| Of the Flower © THE FLOFER is that Parts of a Plant whe | 


f P lants.. curious Form, charming Fragrance, and beauteous 
Colours ſo delight our Senſes. This is certainly the moſt 


"Es of a Choice and delicate Part of Vegetables. A, perfe a, 


ferfe one. Hlotuer is ſaid to have the following Parts : (i.) 
I D, 3 or Flower Wer ; this is that ex- 
„ terior 


ITLEL 


— ̃ , , r 


enor Part” Which” encheterh the fewer Part of the - 
Ther, and is thefefore alfo eall'd>the P#iahtÞinn; 
its Uſe. is to ſtrengthen and preſerve the Flower. 12.) 
The PuHs or tender fut. colour? d Leaves, 7 — kes Petia. | 

Ally - the woſt obil picudus 12 of the en \o 
this is alſo cal d the Polak Rave. | (3); The * wg or 1 
Chives, which are thoſe fine dpright Ste ms which ftand | 
itintediately within the Fofatare, and in many Plants 
they ariſe fröm the Petaln or Flower Lever | 


The Apices or Summits, which grow on the Top 2 Apices. 


the Chives in the Form of Seeds, and contain a fine 

Powder or Duſt calPd: the Farid „or Meal of the 
Flower. (5.) The Stylus or Piſtil, which ſtands in Stylus. 

the Middle, within tlie Chives, Whoſe Top is fome- 

times abbve, but generally below the Apires, ahi grows 

on (6. The Matrix mo of Seed-Calſe, in which Ovarian. 
the Seed (in moſt Plants ofitaſh'd and riduriſh'd in 


is 
its E. State; and * Part is generally the Rudi- 


nent of the Fruit. The Flowers Sick abr any of 
theſe Patts are rec kon'd imperfect ones. _ 
THERE is, as T have before obſerved, in Plants as Of the Sex 
well as Animals, a Dj; 2 Sex, and the lowers and Genital 
wt the Pudenda or gans bf enerutio i in each Pant. Parts of 
The Male Parts of the Flower are the Stamm, which Plants. A 
beat thee Apicer; and theſe, as Ty — 11 contain the 4 
prolific Powder 5 erp of the! he Female 0 
Parts are the Styles, which ſerves as 3 4 agi 57 to n 
ceive and convey a ſpermatic Farina of 0 1D - | 1, 
the Seed Caſe, which is the Matrik or Womb; b POCO SE 
which Means the Embrys Seeds are impregnated "with | 
the prolific Power of producing a future Plant. Ela 
Flows are therefore ſome Male, ſome Female, © Male, 
and others Hermaphrodite. The Male Flowers have Female, ani 
the Stamina and Apices, but bear no Fruit, and are Hermaphro- 
therefore calld' Stamineuur Flowers. The” Femils dite Flowers. 
Hover bears the Style or Piſtil, which is fucceeded by 
the Fruit. Theſe Male and Female Flowers grow at | 
ſome Diſtance from each other on many Plants, as e 
Cub, Meim; Gvurd, Turky Wheat, Tur nſol, Wall- | 
nut, Ont: Beech, &. Her aphrodite Flowers contain 
both'- Na and Female Parts, and are by far the 
greateſt Tribe, as Tulips, © Lillies, Daffodil, Althea,. 
Roſemary, Sage, Thyme, &c. 
HERE is a large Diſtribution of Flowers into 
a Dipetalous, 9 Tetraperalbus, &c. 
A a according 


— 


Of BOTANY. 
r que, hw; thiee, four „Ko, 
Petala or n ; but is not y orth any further 


ſt RAE . \ 1477 Jt ont 


e en be Us t iich fut. 


cede the Prat ei 05 ih, e 


nauxriſh, and defend the See 7 en 
2 of wis Part, ue ore t and ! 8 00 ed P 
e nüͤtrit Jules are fllt ſent mg 1 


The Parts 
thereof. - 
Skin, 


Parenchyma. 


Branchery. 


Corp. 


Nature's Wofketinſlip;! & 


Parts of an 


Apple, 
Pear, 


Cherry, 
. . 


pure, dens, 
port. and G 7055 f * the ter 


& Ne fbr t 


r 
Plontule therein vontained. * 29101 Fat 9 x 
Tus Compolition of the Fruit 3pjears tobe je 


ſpititugus | 


neral the ſame as that 6 x other Parts f the 1 


Thus (: )J the Curie} and Sin of the Fraſt 15 1 
Production of the Skin or outer Bart 

(2.) The Parenchymi, or Pulp of Fruit, ne 7 
Expanſion of the Blea or inner 2 of 

ſwoln and turgid with Juices." (3;) , A 2 anchiry 
of Rami fieation' are only 'a | Continuatio on 

Fibres of the HP en which" it 121 1 bt 


Heart or Core of Fruit 8, 125 to 5 
the pith or eg bed 10 
ſtrengthen'd by Ted of the Weg fy Fi 
inoſculated ih Aus A e 925 Th 


Bu r a'prodigious Variety Abe * this” 
Fruit and Seed i in a Lege VO Sn" nd. 


ple hag a, Porch 
Brock SIS N a 


Parts, the Sli; Parenchyma; Babe Pai 
(or ftony Part) and the oy, = rſt. op | 
theſe, and a be, make the 8 

Ph, Nr. The N cok Kt. conhift of "thre 


Parts, the Cap, the Shetty" and the Pith Well 4 


incloſing the Kernel or Sed. 


The Falling o 


the Seed af 
25 5 2 gr of all * e and Production: 51 


Plaxts. 
„ 7p , 


which 

Authors ſay a great deal with little ee i! | 
extended” 

of the Flower. thro? the Parenchymous Part of the Fruit to the Flower, 


Tn Fibres of the Branches being fi 
furniſh the necetfary Matter for the Vegetation: of it; 


but as the Fruit increaſes, | it intercepts * Aliments; 
and thus the F lower is ſtarved and falls off; While the 
Fruit procęeds to grow : and haſten to a State of Ma: 


"turity, 


"Tur SEED is that important Part which is the 


TT 


th ; 2010 inne 


of C e riet, | 


| N HAT OA V „ ON 
2 N * BO T A N Ve 27 ihe | 37 * 


$1U: 8 TON. d 110 70 2 \ 
moſt bea ATE jo this COR” 8 Plants 


alt Ts 2 moſt ieee pang " 9 
in dt. Rr * Beginning cand ad »9f - the . | 
"Tal 1 5 : h.ths Sod a of 4 Pl Phat doth, Mea, Is Parts. 
1 85 Plaid ng the future, Enns Plant, | 
TSF ILY OE and is call Id; En Bud 5 * 
fs X foe jth, be Jacenta or Cotyledn,, which ch, Placenta, or 


Mas: es as the the Secundjnes, i. 9 the Cotyledon 
2 in, Animals, (3 The common Common Coat: 
ing che wb ole Seed Seed. I a6 Ie e | 
ifs Se . C es its Fecundity, as I before hin- 


oh {atk LM) Parts in the Flower, and 2 2 
demie 19 the Farb, proceed to e 


olg gs. 314 Hagel 10 388 9 
lantul; or, em Seed being ** upon he J. egetation 
of 7 net by dae 1 and. Ned von of the Gem or 
che two great, Parents the Sun and Earth, begins to Plantule, _ 
and protrude, on. ſhoot forth its Radule or ten- 
ot Herend in the Earth, and the Plumule or 
1 5 5 t upyards.s, the ſmall Radicles abſorb the 
e uices, which cauſes the Plumule to grow 
7 7 the ined, Size, of, the Plant: 
di 7 5 ot, le to . N i hai 
So 


Hy 
} SY 
ad) 
e. 
14 
1 
ee. 
1 
Mit 
e, 
1 ! 
m 


9 


— 
_ 


A =2-=3 


* Subſtance of the 
* . was Nn 99 —— to itſelf by an 5 
# I infos; N 2 8 E 
5 lic led or eld Noo ARK hy Botanifts the Seed: = 
1 8 e e ee . 
15 1 er Juices. Far pregazed and purified, be- 
5 {the thezvery.Subllance gf the Placenta. 
1 Noot is able Boron for a Plant, the Co- 
h ans, or two Lobes of the Placenta, periſh, and the 
nil e may be: ſaid. to he, deliver d of its Loung or Fer- 
4 75 Plant; 78 is the Proceſs of Nature in 
Himel Qeconomy !! 


- 1755 W and laſt Part of Botany: is concerned in Y * 
„ Wl the. following, Particulars: (.) To give an exact + great Part 
de Enumeration; and, the Names of all the P lants yet R 
* known in every Bart, the World, which are at this: 
1 Time about 16000 in Number. (LT EO ſpecify the 
e beculiar dane; e 2 n and i R 
5 Which it, may own a tin- * 
4 gate 41 R other. = ) The Place of its moſt 
— Growth, as on Land or Mater, wet or dry 

A a 3 Fes Ground, 


358 


„ B O, T AN V. 
Ground, on Walls, Trees, &c. (4. "The Time of 
Blooming, and their Continuance i in Ka .) To 


_ recite their Dualities, and dive a Joi and, true 4 ceount 


of the Medicinal Virtues that are 70 to pertaih, to 


each. (6.) To teach the Method e each 


Species in 1 &c. for the WY. ſes of Orna- 
5 7 * bod, Medicine, In Vazural Pbiloſe But, 
2 12 1 at firſt obſerv'd, theſe Particulars are o "too. 77 
10 a Nature, and alone the Subject of the largeſ Vo- 


| lumes, and conſequently can't, be expected here. 


Of 


1 


97 A NAT F 0 M ir: py 
a brief Dſcrip ien of all 
"Par of 4 HUMAN BODY. 


RE NATOMY is. the Art which teaches the AnaTour 
| trug. nowledge of the Human Body de efined. 
* (principally, but of any Animal Body in 
375 Sue 8. to the Structure and Component 


he 


8 "thereof, by an artful and orderly 


IAG — evering . the Parts aud Members . 

i from, one another, by a proper, Inftrument. The  . . 

+. is divided, into two. great. Parts, viz...(1.) Oftee- E divided ins 
or the Doctrine of the Bauch in general; and ve. Offealogy - 

35 Sarcology, which, treats of all thy fey, Parts of and Sarcaley. 


ww; $ TE 0 to 6 * {according to the 3 Boer- Ofteology FA 
1046 is divided into three Parts, iz. (1. ) Ofteogony ; ; vided Fo into 
which treats of, the Origin of the Bones, of what akg. 
Matter they co a and the Condition of the Bones 
56555 oper qu bſtance when actually form'd. (2.) 
ot ograpby, whii teaches. the Knowledge of 42 22 
tructure of the 8 celeton or Fabric of the Bones, and 
the Diverſity of Parts in the Bone. itſelf. now perfect. 
3.) Syno/teology, or Synetetgraphy ; which explains all Nel. 
the Parts of a Bone, by means of which a Bone is et | 
connected or joined to ff Bone, with Motion, or without 
7 with a Gartilage, or without i. N 
1B COLOG Y alſo has a threefold Diviſion, viz. e 8 
(1, 14505 which teaches the Doctrine of the Muſ- divided into 
cles. {2.) Splanchnology, which treats. of the Bowels Myology, 
(or Vi ſcera) and the great Organs of Animal Life; as Splanc 
the Brazn, Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtines, &c. Gong 
65 Nature; Connection, Parts, Figure, Site, &c 


(3.) Angiology or Angiography ; this exhibi ts a Deſcrip- Hg. 


3 


tion of all the various Velſels in the Body; as the Ar- 
 terigs, Veins, Nerves, &c. explaining their Natures 


A a 4 and 


36, - Of AAATTAOAMA YO 
FO 401; Of which take 4 cnaiſd Account in 


R 2 7 bets 3 A N buen. 
2 ex- 45 Plays Aeſcrigtion.of all, the 


WT — 1 its ſuſt 
ception in the Womb to its laſt State ef Per- 


ii & 4 = IT dae. ek ac 
- t \ Cc bs 
fined. ot of a * 1d which is — to be e 2 | 
Norns 7. + fn en 


u ho < 


The Gene of 2 5 


the Bones, States and 
Fer * 


e i hf 


Their we 
or 2 
State. 
a 
Ae mall-or 
ene 
Their third, or cloſe to, "ons; — (300 Raf 
Membranous firike into varigus Dizechgns), being — nr 
State. woven in the. N »Conftitute 4 
ä i of harder, White, x harry ehe S0 ance; call'd 
Their fourth, mbrane-. (4.) Theſe Membranes$\ as their Fibret: 


or Cartilagi- — gradually hard and dry, do chemſelues begin 

nous . to conſolidate, and form band, (thift, white:Subſtaricth, 

=" which lie on! one another ind the mahder of :thin 

Bi. * Plates or Lamelle, between which runn Num- 

ings ? „ on "era Yes re proper or iſture and 

; ich, alb together donſtitute on make 

Wee — pp "hard, riable and elaſtic) Subſtanct/callid: 

Their fifth and © — (5.) Since the largeſt Artery hath the. 

loft Site of re ſt.Fulſation, and this: being arg the Middle of 

perfeZ” Bane We by Bal will, chere firſt become a Curtilagr, which E 

Degrees becomes harder and more compact, till at I B 

| it is ech offified,: or arrived to the proper Con- B 

of a, Bene; and the Blood-Veſſelb being now I a 

1 on all Sides, bring no more Hlood than I C 

„ Whats ſufficient, ta ſupply. the Place of the decaying” d 

y Bones are Particles; 5 they having now oObtain' d their ut at 

hardeſt and Extent, Hardnefs,. and Solidity. Ando hence, ſins. 0! 
KC in the — in to %% in the middle Parts firſt, tis 2 


1 - 


Off ANON yi 45 565 5 

—— they will of Conſequente be rhere been Diet 
15540 and Here t; while on the contra 5 0 
e dee dente e Face oy 
abe ſoſt und 
for O 638 al en 02 dino” w— al 2 mw 0 
08780 @RAPHY in the nent Pllce tejiches' Gren. 
e ones, "of the eres a | | Compages 8 
of\g'\Scelet „od 0) bisl 2: foil S 10 3104) | 
K 1 we Ten, ak ie HA 8 Sceleton, | 
f\the ** toge r in the e Tohat. - 
s 5 they /exiſted in the Body. In örder to D 
hixarighd; it: will be nece{fary to mention the , RE 
Metin, of ene nd the Mannet of their Au. mt 5 8 


ane £ to 23630 in off 1 ON 
au Ani, of a Bone, nich T. men — Aﬀeflion of 
obſervey "ate" of ro Sorts, bi. Catlittes and Bre . Bones. ; 
mxenris i be Gavitiebe| B Brite are deep of thallow,” 
kotees Cavity lis" eqtl'd Cotyle 3 but the fuperficial oe” Col.. 
1 wal 0 Cs, Nhe Prominenc iss of a Bone O 
two Kinds, vir (a.) An 19 „ Which is a 105 4 
tobetäance tnade<by.\the Fibres Ef A! Bone. 127 Ali rie 
ip which! is ally n mall Bone ſet upon th | 
tremityiof a bie ne; which e ee gre Lis a 
onen n Both the' —— the otlier ate uſually eee | 
| the Exttümities of the Bones; and ſer ve either for” 
the Inſertion vf Afufelrr, or che. Articulation of 'th 
Bones) If the Proaberance be lafge and round, 3) EAN IE. 
cald*Capuery cor the Head; if ſmall : wound, + Ie 
cap CAN; if frarp, Cent; Spd, Ye. e 


MRT ARTICUDCATION of "of the" E af Of  Corone 
ee ren Ar. N. Diarthrojis E "The Articula- 
6a: mar Maurer "hi h LY, Hon of Bones. 


ns of à UGartilage, and With 4 fmän and 


ſeite Motion (3 ö, without an M . Fs 
ad&d},cl16c! 0 (3 ache wt * n BN 


DART HRO 878 is ag in of three Sorts: er N 
Enar thr j Enarthrodia. 


ofis%" which is when a large round Head 

Bone: is receiv*d-into a large Cavity; as of the Thi bee 

Bone in the Hcbium. (2.) Arthral, which! is wheti | ethrodis, 

a flat plane Head of a Bone is teceiv's into a ſhallow 

Nn y as the N on * N 99 25 
ka, Ginglymus, which is e 0 

ip ea and are ' receiv'd x eac . 

other: As in that of the Marra ang. cab. enn Wees 


1 ; 
=. — * «GG — 11 ON os a * 
(169 213 Ain 217: 5 * 7 N 


3 2 5 erk 5 
* / irs \ 
pes... . 


- „ „ NY 


362 n ANAT 6M N. 
Snchendrefee. | [8 NO HOW D ROSTS is Wheil the Extretiili ph 


of tws Bones are Join d ether by tiedhs of an it. Ml | 
tervening * > as in the Pertebre, ahd the Rit; MI guide 


and Ste here tfivtph the M6tioh whe oye 
_ ifeſt, = f t ; t an 
11 el, ex ths o ogy, vo is (arch poet Sate the 


5 5 Tine, Winei is by a finde Chotatt by te faut 
xtremitles of Dang, without an ier grels, in, t 
and is defign'd fir bt elite ige (2. ) ware 4 
Which is When Art tits ate mutullly ge into I the 
each other, ani Wok like the 76h of @ Saw ; as in Ml thin 
Gomphofis. the Articulatiotis of the Bones of the ull. (4: ) Gom- the. 

| Phofis is when à Bone is faſten'd or ſocketed into ano- MW the 

ther ; as the Teeth in the Faw-Bones. ſem 
In the SCELETO we ſhall ike a View of Bor 

the Bones in the follow! Order, vis, f the Scull, Far 
the lp the Thords, de Pelbis, the Arms 'and the gro 


O #he Dans: Ta E Bones of the Sault or 5 are ſix, vis ext 
of the Scull. (I.) Fhe Or Frantis of Forehead-Bone ; t forms the che 
Os Frontis. upper Part of the Orbits of the Eyes, 4% th e Fore- 

head; and joins the Bones of the Sinciput and Temples, 

1 by what is Alla the Coronal Suture, 12. and (3,) 

Parietalia. he two Bones of the Sinci 7 calbd Parietaha, 
which make the Sides of the Scull, and: are join'd to 

one another inthe Crown of the Head, by 8 Sutura 

O/a Tem Sagittalis. (4.) and (5. The orum, or two 
— x Bones of the Tamples; ; * E Airy in the lower 
Part of the Sides of the Scull, and are join'd to the 
PFParieralia by the Satura Squamoſa,. (6.) The 0; 

Gs Occiptis. Occipitis,” or Bone of the Occiput or _Hinder-part of 
3 5 the Head; it joins the Ofa 1 by the Sutura 
Lambdoidalts. 

The Proceſs THE lower Patt of each temporal Bone, being Ml be 
of the Tempo» thick and hard, is call'd Os Petroſum or 7 Bone; I 
ral Bens. they have alſo each three Proceſſes, | viz, (1.) The WW © 

„ Zygomatic, which runs forward and unites with the F 

| Proceſs of the upper Jato- Bone, making the Bridge P 
calbd Zygoma, under the Ear. (2.) The Mamillaty t 
or Mafloide Proceſs, ſituated behind the Paſſage of t 
the Ear. (3.) The Styliform Proceſs, which ftrikes I © 

4 down from the Baſis of the Scull like the End of a 
Bone of the Will. b 
Saif net > THERE ate two Bones common to the Scull and Il " 


upper Faw. Upper Jaw, viz. (1.) The Sphænoides; it is fituate t 
OsSphenoides, © 2 1 


N NR TOM VW. 320563 
jut in the Middle af the Baſis of the Scull 3 en its 15 
x. Side it bas five Apophy/es 3. two ca, id the Preri- 
raides, or Wing like Proceſſes ; two others make the 
lower. and internal Part, of the Orbit of the Eyes; 
and the fifth a very ſmall one, receiv*d. in a Cavity at ; 
the, further End of the Jamen. On its inſide it has 


faur Proceſſes call'd Clingdes,, which form a Cavit 
in, the Middle . call'd. Sella Tuncica. (2.) The Of Os Etbmoi des, 
Ethmaides.;, it is ſituatad in the Midde of the Baſis of or Cribriſem 
the Horebaad- Bens; in the Middle, of it is a ſmall 
tin Proceſs cal Pd Criſia Galli, from its Likeneſs to 
the Comb of. a Cock. This Bone has its Name from 
the Number of ſmall Holes in it, which make it re- 
ſemble. a Sieve. From its under Side there goes a thin 
Bone, which divides the Cavity of the Noſe into two 
Parts calbd Neſrils: The lower Edge of this Bone is 
1 e . _ —— this Partition: 
are. the. fa ongio/a,. or gy Bones; the two O/aSponriola. 
external. Rae whereof make part of the Orbit at Je pongioſa 
the greater Cane bus or Corner of the Eye. 
THE Bones proper to the _— are eleven; Bones of the 
ſye on each Side, and one in the Middle: They are Uper- Ta.. 
as, follow, (I.) Os. Mali, Zygoma,. or Cheek- Bone; Or Mn. 
it makes the higheſt Part of the Cheek, and the ex-- 


| ternal. Part of the Orbit of the Eye. (2.) The Os! Os Maxillare, 


Maxillore is that Part in which alł the Teeth-of the 

Upper- Jaw are ſet; its upper Side makes the lower | 

and internal Part of the Orbit. (3.) The-Os Unguzs; Os Unguis. 
it.is.a;Jittle Bone in the great Angle of the Orbit; in | 
it is the, Hole in which the Lachrymal Bag lies, (4.) 

The Or Nafi, or Bone of the Noſe; to this the Car- Os Nafe 
tilages which divide the Neſftrilt are faſten'd. (5. 

The Os Palati, or Palate Bone; it makes the Hinder- O, Palati. 
part of the Roof of the Mouth, and joins the Os oe 


s Maxillare, which makes the - Fore-part. as Age $ 


eleventh and laſt is call'd the Yomer, being like a Yomer. 
Plough-fhare as it were; it has a Grove on its upper 
Part, which receives the Septum Naſi, or Partition of 
the Noſe; it is join'd above on the further End to 
the Ot Sobærnoides, and on its lower Part to the Bones 
of the Palate. | Ee UE TELL. 
Taz Lower Faw is made of one Bone; its an- Bone of the 

terior angular Part makes the Chin, At each Extre- | Lower Faw, 
mity it has two Proceſſes ; the firſt, which is broad, 
thin, and pointed, is caJl'd, Corone ; the other, which 

T . | 18 


MOI A 4 FW 
14 0 nabe O *. A T O M.. aT 


LY: alt 


th 


7 Tay Bong 
e 


of. Teeth. r g Love Jr 
: .L.D'\ vv HORN PANE 
e Wim 7 he 


2 2 A "he , . 211 arg. 
Incifovi. a he" — Ne no | Cutter; 
1 5 FRO 400 Ws 0 e 


— 2 Go! "four, * 
Canini. The CH, Bs . Trey} theſe We two th each 
Jaw, one dn Tack e they are thick, 
round and pointed,“ te n'd above tio. 
Molares. K end Sockets 105 e 10 
or GriHiders'; they art generally by i w, hve. 
on l Side. "Their Ext 3 Th — 
and ate inſerted T 
ſometimes 


3 | 1 bow de if 11? i i. 
3 8 e 
Of the Spine, „TAE G NE oct. fe Bip ls mand fg * 0 


- andVertcbre. Chain of ſmiall reach . A 
| . he 8 55 

are call'd V ö Which ther SING 
ond ſeven in the ce 725 Wks 


" _ ſix in the Os 84 1 
G. In each N 4 K 


ay, and the P 4 og! 
of of. e rou He (i 
and fom N at doncawe oh its © 
and lowel Sides are 5 th enen 8 er 


the fake of 
Their Proceſſes vit — Tv . 88 
; the tar e e 


2.) Four Ohe Pritefſes, tp Oh, 
3 55 1 low 5 "ee the age Fo 
tietilated ge ater. 3.) One Hcute-c 
the Hindmoſt Part of the J. WW e 


with the hinder and concave" Be EF) the Body of the; 
Vertebre; make 1 large Hole in e each. N 20 


; tht iP e s ent , 


DF, 


"Tus 
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; Of A N AT OM v. | 
Tux Vertibrdhlof the © og obaleſiein 2 07.8 
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twenty Ther 
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Os Him: O 6) Te Men or Hip Bone; weh is the broad 


Os Pubis. 


Os Ichinm, 
er Coxendix.” 


ſuperior Patt join d ro the of the Or Batcram 
ies Edge is almoſt ſeticircular, and is tipt with 4 


Serge Ehr, OF ben vhich is the inreribt 


and fore Part, and Join'd with its Fellow es the oche 
Side, makes the fore Part of the Baſon or Prloir, a 
the Nia does the Sides. 63. Fhe G 1 een Cox- 
enai; this 0488 lobed l binder rt; it has 2 
large Cavity or. Acetubulum, which receives the Head 
of the Thigh- Bone: At its lower Part it has a large 
Protuberanee, which makes the Seat of che Body, ot 
that on which we fit. 

I the AR M are te following Bones vz. (i.) 


| The” Elmer, or” Shoufder- Bone; it is long and 
round, is articnbated with the Scapmia at the uppet 
End, and at the Lower with the Radius and Dina, by 


* Cihan. 2) The Uh, à long and Hard Bone 
of” the Cybitny of fore Arm; it reaches from the Pl 
2510 to the WF:/F;-at its upper End it Has two Procef: 
ſes which are receiv'& into the fore and Hind? Sim 
of the” Extremity of the Fimerus ; the external or 


\ hindmoft is the biggeft and longeſt, call'd Olecranm, 


Radius. 


= makes the ſtiary. Point of the Elbyto. At its lower 
nd it is articulated with the Radius and the: Bones | 
of the Wriſt. (3.) The Radius, another Bone of the 
Cult; it accompanies the hm from the Elbow to the 


, Wrift, In its upper End it receives the outer Protu- 


berance of the Humerus in a' ſmall Cavity, and near 


its lower End it Has a ſmall Cay ity which receives the 
End of the Ulna ;. and in its Extremity it has two 
Sinus's, which receive-the Bones of the Wriſt. (4) 
The Bones of the Carpus, or Wriſt 3 they are little 
Bones of different Figures and Bigheſs, are eight in 
Number, placed in two Ranks, four in each Rauk, 
The firſt Rank is articulated with the Radius; the ſe- 
cond with (5.) The Bones of the Metacarpus, of Back 
of the Hand: Theſe are four in Number, which an- 


ſwer to the four Fingers, with one on the Side an- 


ſwering to the Thumb : They are articulated with the 
Bones of the Wriſt and Fingers. (6:) The Bones of 
the Fingers and Thumb; they are fourteen in each 


Hand, three in each Finger, and two in the Thumb. 


The Order in which they are diſpoſed, is call'd the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Phalanx; the firſt is longer 
than che ſecond, and the ſecond than the third: They 


are 


4 NAT 0 1. „ 


1 eh VI 2 1 9 5 
carpus and Aj. er in 
Articula Re 1 or 2 a) * 22 Seſa- 


We? 2 e nay 25 bo os 3 they pr moidea. 
ut twe ye in 0 Hand, plac #08 200 1 wg 
oe Finger under the Tepdons, het 
ce of Pu lleys.. 


HE Parts of the LEG, and the. Bones 3 Bones of the © 
are very analogous to thoſe "of a Arm; wh for ( (I.) 15 Thigh 5 
the Thigh there is one . long Ech MG to axd Boot. * 
the Humerus. At its upye y e Os Ene, 
the firſt is the large OT y, wh "<a" it is Arti- 
ce in the Acetabulum 0 5 95 1875 ; the ſecond 

call'd oe Trochan "The Major, the hard the To- 
chene A, liner, e lower 11 Fi 155 he is arti- 
culated by the Ginglymys with Tibia which Tibia. 
Is the propel, of 1 t e two Bens af t he. Leg Leg, the. othe PUPS: hes 3” 2. Br. 
bring (3.) The Fibula 9 Perone; theſe to 1 Wag — "Fibuls, 
the ina and adius o the Culit, and their Articus 
tions with each other are much the ſame. At the 
lower End of the 77/14 there 1s a, Proceſs, Which 
forms the internal 0 Age as the external Ancle is 
form'd by a Proceſs, of the 2% he Articulati 
of the T:hia with the Thigh makes the Knee ; in 
which there i is, (4.) A, A little Bone. call'd the Patella Patella. 
Jor Knee- Pan; "it h I the Tendons of the Mute | 
ces which extend the, Leg, and, ſeryes.as a Rulle 
kcilitate their Motion. (F.). he. Bones of the Sh Of the dal. 
ſu, or Inſtep, are ſever ;. c e Aſtragalus ot Talus; 
Calcaneum, or Heel-E 15 z the. / Nawiculare ; ; the 
O Cuneiſormig, or ike Bones, — 75 are 
three; 25 the 2 . or ube-like Bone. G 
The Aetatarſus, or Ba ck of the oot, hath five Bones; Metatarſus, 
and (7 ) Tee es fourteen : Beſides, ( $4) The Offa Seſa- Oſa Seſa- 
ideas; all which are in Form an Articulation ſo moidea. - . 
like thoſe of the Metacarpus and Fingers, before de- 
00 that nothing | further need be ſaid concerning 


Havix diſpatch'd O/tealegy,. we, proceed to. Sar- o Sarcology.. 
gy, the ſecond great Part o Angtomy. In order to 
this, Anatomiſts divide the Trunk of the human Body 
into three principal Regi 9107S. or Cavities. (1. ) The The Diviſion 
Head, or upper Cavit nu} contains the Brazn. and of the Body. 
Cerebell ; the Eyes, Nec Ears, and Tongue, the . 


bens of Saale (2.) The Thorax e or Breaſt, which 
' contains 


* 
* 
* 
* 
1 > * 
6 3 
- 
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- all from the Neck to the Midrif, (3) The 
» Abdamen, or lower gs which is what \ we. 


| 
W Epe un, and itt two Sides the Fiypachondria, 


The middle Part of the Abdomen, e tending from two 
Finge rs Breadth above to the fame below. the Navel, 


1 0 the Regio Umbilicalis.. The lower Part of the 


| FOR] its Sides are call 
N ine or Groins. 4. 


BErokt we can ſpeak of A . or the Doctrine 


eguments of the Muſcles, we muſt Krit rae lotice of the com- 


' Ne Nath. 


bhberes cloſe to the true 
7 Extremities of the fine Veſſels. (2, The Cutis, or 


mon Integuments or Coverings of the Body and its 
Parts; and they are as follow : I.) The. Epidermis, 
Guticle, or Searf-Skin z this is th t very fine Pellicle 


that riſes in a Bl Mer > Gs 2 e 8 *. 


true Skin; in this we obſerve a arts: Firſt; an 
infinite Number of Papille Pyramidales, which are 
the Ends of the Nerves of the Skin, which occalion 
the Senſe of Feeling on the Surface 07 the Body, Se- 
condly, A Ni of Nervaus Fibres and 72 inter · 
woven, and is the Parenchyma. or abi les of the 
Skin. Thirdly; Under this is an Infinite Number of 
2 Gland; enc ompaſſed with Fat : Theſe are the 


x 1 of the ay; breathe forth _ 
of Stent and 5 6 bay: (3 * "he 


 brana Adipeſa, or Membrane of Fat; imme- 


drately 9 — the Skin; the Fat is Tak” d ina Tex- 
tire of an infinite Number of” fine tranſparent. Veſi- 
cles or Cells. (4.) The Membrand Carneſe, or fleſhy 


Membrane; it lies immediately under the Adipy/a, 


and adheres to it; it is conſpicuous in fants, but 
Adults it becomes obſcure, and, is hid by the Fat, whi 
overſpreads it. (5.) The Har | is g one be 
mme Teguments of the Body; each Halt has a round 
bulbous Not; is fiſtulous or Dolle win many Cafes, and 


differs in Colour carding to ths Temperament of 
" Perſons. (6.) The Nails are a Coyering to a Part 


of the Body only; they are ſuppoſed to be only tbe 


Sheaths or Caſes of the Papillæ of the Shin on the 
Fingers and Toes, which dry, hatdeh, and lie cloſe to 


one another, and are protfuded conſtantly pines 
in the Form of an oY * | 


TRE 


— . RSSSSCN 


S A 


* 
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vity 5 tl km 
Scull ; and þ Fad by its Proceſſes ee the Diets of- the . * 
eus Lobes of the Brain and Cerebell.” The ſecond js 1 Ne 
alfa "the Pia Maler, which is a Ene and delicate _ N a L 
— immediately covering the Subſtance of Ee 
ns They are both 51 55 from the Brain W. 
— arrow. ) Tbe Pleuta, my 1% 4 Pleura. 5 
e Membrane OR LY OR all he Cavity of tt 
ar, is fixed to the Perigfeun of the Ribs, And 


Midriff. (4 Thc e ü, it 8 4 — 
ae Fg: 2 the Cavit 5 75 che — A, 


into twoParts, thro” he” Miidals from Top to Bottom; e 
t ij form'd a 1 of the Pleura 8 
fm tlie 8 t IF.! The Perieardium, ſo call rien 


EG e e Heart, as in 4 Eind of Purſe . 3 4 
it lies in he Hüppe of the Metiaftinum,, ; F 
"firmly adheres to it, as its Point does to 1 
g. Patt of che Midriff; "-(6:) The Dicpbras : 1 
*this" is rather a double Mulcle than a 5 „ 
dane; a; 41 divides the Thorax from Nhe Amo, 6 PIO EN] 
ertteme Parts conſiſt of Wach Fibres which | | "TRE 
terminate in an oneuroffs, Or nervous art, in the 


adde ; it is pert orated With 95 8 Holes, for the N 5 
this S of Veſſels; © (7.) The P eritoneum ; r it is A Feri. 


Membrane 175 covers the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, bre "Ml! its Contents; it is connected 
with the Licriff A Muſcles of the Abdomen; tis 2 | 
double e 6 0 contains in its Duplicatures I. Das, 


dn N 


c 
„ 


the Wee 9 'B adder,” the Nidne 95 7 tures. | 
ri wth 55 e. Its external Part as g 
lons which paſs through the Groins out of t * 


10 to 5 the Sp why, Veſſels in en to the 
15 and fora” Pallage to the roll? igaments 
ib in Women heſe are all "the Mem- 8 
Nd that can be fi 17. conſider'd as ſuch, or Thy: Et 
deſet he Notice in this We are now arrived 
 MYOLOGY, or the Doftrine © of the Muſcl: 42275 'Of Myology. 

concerning theſe we ſhall yy Notice of the follow- 

ing 


— 


N NA TOMY. 
ing Particulars, viz. The Definition of a Muſcle, its 
Parts, & Sorts, the D nation, the Actions or — 

| ie, fice, ; d, Ar Muſcles, in each Part, and 
, 7 0 | VI le uman N 43 benennen ale b. I. 
A Muſele de- A MUSC LE is defined. to be, A Bundle. of fal 
fined. gh] often tendinous Fibres, of, which all in tht ſans 
* Plane are parallel to one another; the Fibres ars ſeus 
ralh 00 0 with a particular Membrane, and all to 
| lier encloſed in one common o. anvil 3 
The Parts of Tux Parts of a Muſcle, are, (I.) The Body o 
« Muſcle. Belly of the Muſcle, which is the middle Part gene; 
Belh. rally, and is made up of the fleſhy Fibres, which are 
; red, lax and ſpongeous, containing a Number of ſmall 
Cavities, and are tied together by a Number of ſmall 
tranſverſe Fibres, which go from one to another, ind 
Tendons. connect them all together, (2.) The Texdons, which 
I are the two Extremities; of which,. that by which it 
ariſes is call'd the Head, and the other by which it i 
inſerted into any Part is call'd the Tar! of the Muſcle, 

They conſiſt of tendinous Fibres equal in Number 

' thoſe of the Body of the Muſcle. | | | 
The Kind: of Tart Kinds of Muſcles are various; as ( 10 dome 
Muſcles. are Simple ; which have all their Fibres parallel and in 
the ſame Direction. (2.) Some Compound ; theſe; liavg 
the fleſhy Fibres of feveral Planes crofling one another, 


- 
*. 


or of different Directions; and may be divided into a i 


many fimple ones as is the Number of ſuch Planes of 
Fibres. (3.) Some Muſcles have ſeveral Heads, or 

ariſe by ſeveral Tendons ; as the Biceps. hath two, the 

Triceps three, &c, (4.) Some have ane Tendon com- 

mon to them all, as the Tendo Achillis. (5.) Some 

have only a ſmall long Body which divides into ſeveral 

ſmall Tendons at the End, (6.) And ſome have two 
Bodies each, as the Digaſtricus, (.) Some Mulcks 

" have no Tendons, as the Quadratus on the Wriſt, and 
feveral of the Face, &c. (8.) Some have Tendons 

only at one End ; with various other Differences in 

: the Form and Make of Muſcles. . 

Their Names. As to the Denomination of Muſcles, they are diffe- 
rently named on various Accounts; as (1.) From their 

Size; as Vaſtus, large; Gracilis, flender, c.  (2.) 

From their Form ; as the Deltoides, Quadratus, ic. 

(3.) From the Parts they are ſituated on; as the Fron- 

tales, on the Forehead ; Occipitales, on the Occiput, 

Sc. (4) The Manner of their Situation; as Inter- 

2 Fe 
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ut Bateruus, &c. (5) From the Parts of their Ori- 
% and Her tion, as the Sternothyraides, which ariſes 
dam the Sternum, and is inſerted into the Cartilaage 
all'd Thyroides. (b.) From their Courſe or Direction; 
the Reftus, Obliquus, Tranſuerſalis, &c. (7.) From 

teir Manner of acting; as Elevators, which lift a 

part up; Erectaret, which erec᷑t a Part; Extenſores, 

which extend any Part; Flexores, which bend it, Cc. 

8.) From the Parts of which they canſiſt ; as the 

Bivepter, which hath two Bellies ; Triceps, which 

hath three Heads or Tendons, &c. (9.) From the 

Fixture ; as Membranocſus, Semi-nervoſus, &c. (10.) 

From their Length, &c. as Longus, long; Brevis, 

Tun Office or Function of the Muſcles is to move The Adion or 

hich de ſeveral Parts of the Body in all the neceſſary Di- Function of a 

bit Bi ions of their ſeveral Motions ; and this is perform'd Muſcle. 

it is iy the Contraction of the Muſcle, which ſhortens it, 

(cle, ¶ zad cauſes it to draw the Part into which it is inſerted, - 

ru oards chat whence it ariſes ; and this Cintra#ion is 

| produced in the Muſcle by the Influx and Rarifadtion 

ome Wl of che Blood and Spirits diſtending the Cavities'of the 

din WW Fibres; which is the mechanical Cauſe of all Muſcu. 

e kr Motion. And fince ' moſt: Parts of the Body are ; 
her, mird, er have a contrary Motion, the Muſcles are on i1 
o Wreckon'd by Pairs; and thoſe which produce the con- . 
dr Motion in a Part, are ſaid to be Antagoni/# Muf- | 

, or cls to each aher. i 0k . 

the W Tas Number of the Muſcles in the human Body is Their Number 

am- computed by Dr. Keill in Pairs belonging to every in the ſeveral 

ome i Pert, as follows: Of the Forehead 1 Pair, the Hind- Parts of the 

eral brad 1, the Ears 6, the Eyebrows 1, Eyelids 2, Eyes Boch. 

two e Noſe 3, Lips 6, and a ſingle one; the Cheeks 1, N ns 4 
icks Lower Jaw 6, Uuula 2, Tongue 3, Os Hyoides 5, the | | 
and I Pharyiax 2, Larynx 7, Head 10, Thorax 29, Abdomen | 

jons 5; of the Vertebræ 7, of the Pudenda in Men 4, the 

S 8 WClitoris 1, of the Hladder a ſingle one, Anus three 

WW fngle ones; of the Shoulder-Blades 4, Shoulder-Bone 

iffe MWg, Cubit 6, the Radius 4, Wriſts 4, Palms of the 

heir I Hands 2, Fingers 15, of the Thumbs 7, Fore- fingers 

(2.) W 2, Little-fingers 2, of the Thighs 13, the Legs 11, s 
&c. I the Feet 8, the Toes 24 Fair; fo that in all there are => 
% dag Muſcles in the Body 3 though fome make 

puts more, and others reckon fewer. Nan tt oy 

4 . | ; . 
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Of Splanchno- 
Ig. 


The Brain. 


The Covbrum. 


BRFORE we conſider the Doctrine of the V. os 
ot Bowels, it may be proper to premiſe a few 
concerning the Doctrine of the Glands, Pains been 

s call . | 3 as a proper Tranſition therety, 
2 G LAN 1 calld a Kernel) is a fleſliy 
Subſtance of a peculiar "Snag whoſe Uſe is to i 
crete and ſeparate the F luids from the Maſs of Blood, 
They are of two ſorts, viz. (1. )A Conglobute Gland; 
which is a little ſmooth Body wrapt up in a fine Skin 
admitting only an Artery and Nerve to paſs in, and; 
Vein and excretory Veſſel to paſs out; and theſe ma 


be call'd Simple Glands.  (2.) A Conglomerate Gland; 


which is compoſed of ſeveral conglobate or ſimple 
Glands, all tied together, and wrapt up in one com 
mon Tunicle or Membrane; whoſe ſeveral ex cretaſ 
Ducts do ſometimes all unite in one cominon Pipe, à 

in the Pancreas; and ſometimes form ſeveral Pipes 
through which their Liquor is excreted. The Stry- 
Cure of a Gland is ſuppoſed to be nothing but the 
Complication of a Branch of an Artery whoſe far. 


theſt Extremity becomes the excretory "Du&t thereof 


2 we now to the ſecond great Fart of Sari. 


SPLANCHNOLOG Y, which nn tly 
various Viſcera or Bowels contain'd i in the three. Cav 


ties of the Body: Thoſe in the Alper Cavity or Hell 
y 


are, the Brain, the Cerebell, the Eyes, the y/ he 
Noſe and the Tongue ; of which} in order, 

He BRAIN, contain'd within the Dura Ms. 
ter, conſiſts of two Parts, viz. the Cerebrum, which 
lies on the fore Part; and Cerebellum, which lies be- 
hind ; both contain'd in the Cranium or Scull, | as. it 
a Caſe of Bones, The Cerebrum is of an oblong f Fi 


gure, and its Surface full of Turnings and Cizcum: 


volutions ; its external Subſtance is ſaid to be Cortical 
or Cineritious, being ſoft, landulous, and of the Co- 
lour of Aſhes, Its Feral call'd the Medullary Sub- 
ſtance, is finer, white and fibrous ; ; from whence the 


Nerves proceed : this going out of the Scull is call' 
the Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Marrow, 


THz Brain is divided by the firſt Proceſs of the 
Dura Mater into the Right and Left Side; which, 


- when they come to join, leave a Space forming, three 


Ventricles, or Centrum Ovale; the G 7 i 
gum, 


Cones whereof is call'd the N 


Pare, where the 


ANATOMY. 
Bottom of t is Space is the internal Subſtance of the 
oy yides he'd a e as it were, in two _— 

Cura Mall 'Oblan nN 


ate 3 RET 
12 We 4 Fo why Prothberances' call c the & 3 
ta, and the Thatam Nerv. Opticorum. heſe 


Gare uniting, form 4 Body call'd the AH. 4lla Ob- 
ata, upon which ate four 'Prominentes call'd the 
Nates an Teftes, Tom the third Ventricle goes 4 
mall Hole to the Conduit call'd Infundibulum, which 
enters the Subſtance of the Glandula Pituitaria, „ 
fituat in the Sella Turcica, in the Baſis of the Scull, e 
ind. arrounded with a Plexus of ſome Branches of . — 
Aﬀteries es, call'd the Rete Mirabile. In the hinder 1 
Fart of this Ventricle is another ſmall Hole call'd 
ft, in the upper Part of which is ſituated the 
fcholls Glandula Pinealis, which Deſcartes imagi _ 
was. the Seat of the Soul, Theſe are the chief 
a, oC ercbrum, and give a general Idea ef % 


7 CEREBELLUM i is much eſs than the The Cancel. 
trim, and is alſo compoſed of a Cortical and lum. 


(ere 
Madullary Subſtance ; its Superficies conſiſts of Fold- 
ings ] like Segments of Circles, one within another; 
they ) grow leſs as they approach the fore and hind 


ſeem to reſemble two Worms, ang 
ae therefore call'd Proceſſus Vermiformes. The Part. | 
- the Medulla Oblon gata, which is between the Cere- HEH 
and. Cirebellum, is call d the 1/#hmus. The Uſe The Uſe of: the 
7 * of the Brain (which is a Gland of the Brain. 
| {her Sort) is to ſeparate the fineſt and moſt ' 
ſubtile Parts of the Blood, call'd Animal Spirits, . 1 
vhich are received by the Nerves, and convey'sd to all 
Farts of the Body; in which they are the Cauſe of all 
75 we call Feeling. 

| EYE i is the-noble Organ of Sight; on the Of the Eye, 
Fe Parts it is adorn'd above with a curved Row and its exter- 
4 9 85 calld the Eyebrow; and cloſed with two nal Parts. 

"Which are edged with a Border of  Hairs 
10 4 5 The Mecting of the'Eyelids make two | 

N call'd the greater and leſſer Canthus of che —_ | 
Within the great Canthus lies the Clandilg”” 5 
Lachrymalis, which ſeparates the Matter of 'Tears * r 
moiſtening the Eye, and inner Membrane cf the.. e 
Noſtrils, where tis convey d from the Lachyyn | 
— thro? the 1 1 le. In. 


# 


Retina, 


Of the Hu- 
mours of the 


Eye... 
Cryſtalline. 


Fitreous. 


8 Te 


Fur ats of the Eye are (1 


- Exquiſite Senſe. (4.) The Choroides; it lies under 


the Eye. (5:) The Uvea ; it ſurrounds the Pupil, 


Fibres of the Optic Nerve over the Bottom of th 


The Cry/talline Humour; it lies next behind the 4que- 
ons; it is the leaſt of the Humours, but the moſt 


of the Globe, is the largeſt of the three Humours, 
and is contain'd in a Coat of the ſame Name. By 


to be deſcribed, It is divided into the External and 


Border of the Far; an ian hei, which is a Semi 
- 1 Circ] 


f 


ann ron 


of the Eye is moved by four ſtrait Muſcles and tw 
6 ) The Gnjung ius, 
which makes the White of the Eye, and N 
inner Part of the Eyelids, joining the Globe to the 
Edges of the Orbit. (2.) The Sclerotica; it is thick, 
hard, and ſmooth; opake behind, but tranſparent i 
before, where it makes (3.) The Cornea, which'k 
ſurrounded by the White of the Eye, and has a moſ 


oblique ones. 


the Sclerotica, and is much thinner than it. In thi 
Coat is k ſmall Hole before, call'd Pupille, or Pupil a 


and by its muſcular circular Fibres contracts ant 
dilates the Pupil as Occaſion 9 it lies on the 
Cryſtalline Humour; the Outſide of this Coat b 
Alle the Iris, of different Colours in ſeveral People 
On the Inſide is the Ligamentum Ciliare, by the Con. 
traction of — r — Eye is made more pro- 
minent, and the Axis of Viſion lengthen'd. (6,) The 
Retina, or Net-like Expanſion = No medullary 


Eye, upon the Surface of the Glaſſy Humour. Oi 
this Coat the Impreſſions of Objects are made, it 
order to be convey d to the Senſory of the Brain. 

TE Humours of the Eye are three, vis. (1) 
The Agpnusou, or Watry Humour ; it lies under the 
Cornea, and makes the fore Part of the Globe, (2) 


denſe; its Form is that of a double convex Lens; it 
is cover'd with a fine Coat call'd Aranea. (3.) The 

itreaus or glaſſy Humour; it is very much like the 
White of an Egg, fills all the hind Part of the Cuvity 


it the Cry/talline is adjuſted to a proper Diſtance from 

the Retina for diſtinct Viſion, the Manner whereof has 

been already explained. 5; < 
Tux EAR is the Organ of Hearing, and is next 


Internal Part; the External is divided into the Pinnd 
or upper Part, and #ibra or Lobe, which is the lower, 
The Parts of the Pinna are the Helix, or circulat 


, mc a,oceog Pp own 88 >, F 


nA renn 


mne The lower End of tlis-makes 
: Prominence call'd the Anti- tragus, with reſpect to 
mother oppoſite to it call'd the Tugus, by reaſon Fd 
. is on it. The Cavity made by the 


Guns. The Hollow in the Middle of the Eat is 
Jl alld {lvearinm ; from whence there goes a Paſſage 
to the Tympanum call'd Meatus Auditorius, 


Mage, call'd the Membrana Ty — or Head 


s calbd the Thmpanuns or Drum, in which there are 
four little Bones, from their Shape call'd the Malleolus 


the or Hammer, the Incus or Anvil, the Stapes or Stirrop, 


ti and Os Orbiculare or round Bone. The next Cavity 
ple, BY is ealrd Veftibulum, in the Or Petroſum; into it open 


on. the ſemicircular Pipes of the third Cavity call'd the 


pro. Labyrinth, The laſt Cavity of the Internal Ear is 
The call d Cochlea from its Likeneſs to 4 SnatPs Shell. 
lag Wl The Auditory Nerve, _ nely expanded over the 
the internal Surface of theſe 
On Wl preffions of the included Air according as it is agitated 
in 2 Motion of the external Air * on the 
mbrans Tympani, thus exciting in the ory of 
(1 Wy the Brain the Ideas of Sounds. 


the MM TI NOSE is appointed not only for the Organ Of be N. * 


Extremities of the Helix and Anti- helix is call'd , 2 


of the Drum; for the Cavity behind this Membrane 


vities, receives the Im- 


„Ar dhe End of the Meatus Auditorius is a thin 2 der, 
1 2 Membrane placed a little obliquely acroſs Parts. 


3 
ie 
. 


$þ# 


(2) of the Senſe of 3 but alſo for an Emundtory and its Parts. 


ue. to the Brain, and for Reſpiration. Its upper Part 
oſt I conſiſts of two Bones cloſely join'd together on the 
; it upper Side; its lower Part is made of four Cartilages, 
The two of which are fix*'d to the two Bones aforeſaid, 
the Ml and alſo join'd on the upper Side; the other two lie 
iy en the lower Ends of theſe, being tied thereto by a 
irs, Membrane, and are call'd Ale Narium. The Cavity 
By cf the. Noſe is divided into two Parts, call'd Nares 
om or Noſtrils, by a Partition bony on the uppet Part, 
has and \cartilaginous on the lower : The upper End of 


each Noftril divides into two Cavities, of F which one 


to the Os Spongioſum, and the other opens behind 
the Palate into the Mouth for Reſpiration. FT he 4 
dpongioſa' fill the upper Cavity of each Noſtril, 
ſeveral Lamina of which, being cbver'd with a fine 
Membrane on which the Fibres of the Olfad?ery 
Os are ſpread, become a immediate Organ of 
s. B b 4 Smelling. 


{ 


* 
22 


8 Knee 
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- 
Gums, 


on 
wales under the Tongue, the Ton/ille,, or Almonds, Il thi 
S the 9 5 of RE —— " eee e b Ni 
Ones 3 : all RNS er ve to ſeparate the. Saliva ox Spittle I thi 
| to moi? * E Weation. od). „ non 151) th 
Of the Tongue. 21 ET GN UE $.{tne( grand Wie afle 7 
1 dec 75 5 Is U Lee 1 18 Hoides and to Tr 
8 — of ats E - 
muſes x bſtancg, and! is 
with "= le TORT nile 5 LA Fn * A great : 
P Ile 19 8 8 1 Eat \ 3 lie al 
apt 3, © FF 8 0 
a 85 them mn the 1 brane.") ; 'Theſ e ner · A 
vous Papilſæ being m: . —— of e 
Guftatory. ere 17 1 25 Ongue, aße the immediate N 
Organ of Tating, The e nnd by ae I | 
d 
* 


by NE . (. The Lips are 2 of ſeveral; Muſ. 


” 


Nole.is.;eexer'd with a 
and, ſcparate the Mat. 


2 1 2 


Se. VJ ax which, wi, the tie Ns fouling 

"Hs : 3 108 n th from aſcend: 

1 n e. d 

ce —_ OUTH « 9925 of the Lipe) the Gums; 
t 


the Palate, 


ula, and the Glands ; of; which in 


40 5 them a all their various Motions for 
lng ing the Mouth, and. articulating tho 
the Gyms, are a,hard.Jort of Ele 
8 5 A png of the Perigſteum and the internal 
5 05 gf, th ot —＋ they. axe ſet about the 
Les th to K 


theix Sockets. (3. The 
be Man Wb i cuyer'd e 


Nuß 


— 


th 
Palate. a late, 91 78 © 
| 1155 t 1 5 1 ard a great Num. 
n e | Glan 85 e charge a Liquor ſot 
—— Te and. diflalyig ing, the. Haag 


the, internal, 
outh, abRance glandulous; it 
from e e be fouth ork: the Lear 
\ cy detween the Tal, ; it; is moved by a Bair | of 
vn. The . giyg. it Motions, proper fot articulatiog 
_ the to Nan any thing's regurgitating 
tc 15 8 Ned 2 The, Glands of 
, Ic = TY eral Sorts, as the Harotides under 
en the Mex barge, "under, the , Jaw, che Sublin- 


Gd of Wü the Auen, and 
Craig hin and de 3 — — 
balsge a uocurvibluc doch bas. en * 


mn 
. 4 W 4 4 


Kren 
rming and | atticulating! the various Sify 


— ps —_—_ Wa. 
2 5 7 to the Middle' Cavity of the Of the Viſeers 5 
ee or Neck, in which 9 hy in Kab 
w or 32 ral ; which contains two rema 
parts; the Oeſephu ban, and the 'Trachta Arterd,' or 
Wind- Pipe. n 
u OE SOPHAGUS, or Gullet, is « toiky Th Oops 
wund Canal, by which the Aliments deſcend” from gar. 
the Mouth to the Stomach in the Abdomen It is com- 
of three Coats, the firſt membranous, the 
fleſhy and muſcular; the lat, or inmoſt, is . 
white and beſmeared with a ſoft lim) Subſtän ce, 
ſeparated) by the Glands' between this and the ſecond | 


FEEAEPSSE DES. 
* = 


3 WM. Colitz*ob facilitate the Deſcent of the Alimentsin 

m. . The upper End of the Gollet is calb d 

fot . Nu, dnd is moved by two Pait of Muſcles, viz. e 

he Wl the Sy la-pharyngitus; and the O- 4 ophag ageus, and the 9 

of periſtaltie R ee la of its Coats; rene 

it by all which Diglutition, or ren is (Per- . | 

xy formed) v6 1uctds 15490: e 

of i Twi TRACHEA AR TER IA, or Wind- The Traches | 

os Wl Bos is che Paſſage from the Mouth to the Lungs, Arteria. 

ng/ WW The upper End of it is calPd the Zaryns;; it lies be. 

of WW bwethe Root of the Tongue, before the Pha ow wt Laer, 
cuti- 


jer I i ο]poſed of five Cartilages, the firſt call'd* iti Cartilages, . 
in- nir or Thyroides,” the ſecond Cricoides or Annularis, | 7 
ds, N therthird and fourth Arptænoides; theſe make the | 
all Lumma call d the Glottis - The fifth is the Epiglottis ; 
tle this covers the Glttir or Mouth of the Larynr, ſo 
that none of the Aliments- NP deſcend ; thro. the 2 
e Porbea in Eating and Drinking The Tube of te 
to W Purben is compoſed of xn, of Cartilages, which | 
er. I arevat ſmall and equal Diſtances from one another. 
d Phe hind: Part of theſe Cartilages are membrancus, 3 
at W for» the Conveniencies of the Osſepbagus, which li lies, an eee, 
to along that Part? The Uſe of the Larynx is to form 1. Up. a 
lie: IO and tune the Voice, and of the Fuchea to convey * he 0 
1. irrte and from the Langs. This brings us to the "I: 
he! Middle Cavity, in which we firſt meet with © 7 
te FRE L Vs they are divided inte er Of be Lange Yi 
ee by the Media finum; hey are tied to he Sternum —L 
ad} I before, and 165 the Vertebra behind. The Tactes 5 
o- au into veral Branches as it enters the Lungs : 
OS A and their — are call'd HOES 
Au U 1 


4 - 


_ Of ANATOMY 
of the, Bronchi 

— 2 1 of theſe Bra — = pn 

inte the Cerities of an ade Nhe of e 

. them: theſe 

bſtance of the Lungs! In the 


Dian at, the CON into the ſaid 
eſicles, — And, . the Lungs ; 455 we call Iuſpi. 


7 


Infpiration on. - Fatih 5 But the vity 2 the Breaſt being ſtraiten d, 
| compreſſes the expels the, Air again, 
Expiration. I. is ond Bwpirat Theſe. two alternate 


Their Office. Leone e Ofice of te Lung, an abt 


| nec ie. 
Of the Heart. . Ian HEART. is. the. next, and the noble 
9 — of Animal Life z its Situation has been ſaid, 
orm is well known, its Subſtance! of muſcular 
. for the Heart is a Muſcle of various Qrders of 
| _— « Fibres, by which means it is capable of Contraction 
. and Dilatation. In the Heart are two large Cavities 
Its Auricles WF Huuricles, the Right and the Left; above each 
— 9 the@- e or lies, Nas J in: the: Rigin 
Auricle opens the Vena Cava, and the Vena Palm 


n in the Leſt. The Arteria Pulmonalii ariſes from 


Wü ee 


1 eat Artery ſrom the Left Ventricke. In the Dila- 


a, tation of the Right Auricle the Blood: ruſhes in from 
e the Vena Cava, Which, by its ContraQtion, is thruſt 
Alints the Right Ventricle, which, by its Contraction, 
drives it into the Pulmenary Artery, by which it is 

circulated thro the Langs, and then return'd by the 
: monary Vein into the Left Auritle, and from thence 
into the Left Hentriele, which, in its Contraction, 


— it into the Trunk of the 4orta, which carries 
Parts of the Body; from 'whence tis return'd 


abe to r And thus by an 
alternate Dilatation and Contraction ( call'd the 


| Diafole and 


iet and  Syftols): of the Auricles and Vantricles of 
Malt. the Heart, the Circulation. of Bleed is effected, which 
is the proper Fund ien of the Heart. 5 


— .Taz.T HYMUS's anothet Yiſcus of the Thorax; 
. e the Glavi- 
is large in Infants, but grows leſs as they grow 

Its Uſe js ſuppoſed to be for a Diwantitulum to 


* 
. 


HE BREASTS are the laſt Parts abſervable 
the Thorax z they are * 
=? art, 


Of theBreaftr. * 


8 Theracic Dual of a Hr. 


and 


— ae ee a an 0 =» 5 28 1 m..:- SSF FFA 


FNF 


S 
hed 
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and ne double ee interl. 


ee gn Sts TH PTY 5 
of a great Number of Glands Uf a al Fi Wits, | 1-56 
which lie in a great Quantity of Fat. EE " 
tory: | as they approach the | | A 
unite, till at laſt they form ſeven, * = 3 
A eee 
by ſeveral croſs Canals, 40 Al En * 
eth the 2 where they four dae eee 
22 Werl 4 
Mas e „ e . e f 0/4 
loweſt' Ca vity, call'd the Aldemni, no come to-be of 2h 
deſcribed, When the co Integuments and the men. 
Per itonæum are laid open, the firſt thin e 
itſelf to View 27 \ Int, = 
Mur OMENTUM, or Ci Ae i. Om Wa 
With a 
deal of Fats and; like a Bag, corita ins and covers the 
greateſt Part ley Inteſti 15 IK is contiefted ts = 
the Liver," Spleen, © Pubdenum, Colon, and Bottom f 
the Komäch, Its Uſe is to contain and cherim te 
Inteſtſhes with- gentle Warmthz"and'thereby promote 
Digeſtion in the“ Stomsch, and help the Concoion 
of the Cbylt in the Guts; to Jubricute And. fcthtae 
their periſtaltic Motions, and to ſuſtain the 'Veſſsls | r 
which'go from the Spleeg to the other Vifetra, ens 
' Tug STOMACH. is ſituated Fe under\ the Of the d. 
Midriff, is of a long, wide, and r nacb. 
It ha two Orifices 3 by the Left, eal'd Cardia it 
hond to ths Ogſtpbagus and by che Rig ly eg 
Pylorus, © 


- 44 


"1 
8 z Bt 
4 4 
— x" 


Pylorus, it is united to the firſt of the 3 
is made of four Coats; the external dne 2 8 
the ſecond ib muſeular, being made of ſtrair and 

cular Fibres; the third is b fine! thin, and! wholly! 
nervous 3 the fourth, and nm, is full'of Plaits and 
Wrinkles, in which are great Number '6f G 

which ſeparate a'Liquor which 3 Cavity 
the Stomach, and helps Digeſtion: The Stoma 
receives. the Aliments by the OMD, which'by' - 


he Lay 
LIT JA 
M "Cs 


the Action of ite muſcular "Coat, and ſermenting * 
Juices) are ferarathd, diffolved, and reduced to 4 le 
white: lignid Sußſtance, eall'd Gbyte, which is then C.. 
protruded thro? the' Pylorut into the Inteftines ; 5 and 3. 4 
this is call'd B. ; which. is" the proper Office « of | i 
the Stomach, ' ak kgs Nero 
i: 0 1 bo 31 3-14, SI N NY eis N 


Tax | 


8 330 uts, 1 "lon 
e from 955 3b 0 
neg Circumyolutions and Turn- 

al N to to Fig Ke Fes of a Mem. 
i ey are compoſed of 
the TOA, is common, the ſecond 
- 1 ws, Ry tha 10 Fibres es, and the third and 
Os t is ous, pr full 1 Plaits ed Val- 
| ule 'Cings en ro Fore $ of the 


8 5 A 9215 Juodenun, 


e J JURUM, a 1M reat, Ones are the 
of Wh he Ck * mM. the Extremitt les 
| * ich ment. he 


8 t. NA 
FORTY 8 ing 7 ne nutritive 
| Seite he La eins, 


pt. hey Remainder” is, by goods * Mation of 
the Guts; gradually « Saure 'd forwa 28 to be. Tr by 


the Body as uſeleſs Excrements o 25 yr SO 
Of the Men- TAE MESENTERYis the "Me ane which 
ter. bath the Guts connected to its cular 'to pre: 
| vent their 95 lig one with anot 195 3 it is tied ty 
| the” three 'firft Vertelre of the Loris 5 upon 15 
8 Lacteæ. the Vine . or La#teal Pins, which imbi be 


1 


919 or Hnbbetic ae 4 


"the Chyle Ling ar are 
ſeveral Pecular Cor of the e 
go Lagals of a larger Size, and carry 1 0 Chyle to 
atulum the Riceptaculum 'Chyls, which Rm to be only a 
Chi. Ba ſormed by the Ns of Lacteal. s and LY hats: 
It's fituated between the great 8 ang! ertebre 
5 of che Loins. From thance the Chyle, dilu uted with 
the H ba, is: convey'd in a Tube ng the 
Thorax 8 refore is call'd the Thoracic a 


fot”: fre 


Vaſa Lympha- 77 from the ſmall Guts; 3 SH the GE: 


: and then Neck; whence it is * 
the Left Subelſlan Vein, into which it Gebe 
by one or two Orifices, where it We 1 wy 


to, circulate with the Maſs'of Blood, for GN, 


ment of the LE 
Of te Pate!" Tar PA REAS, or Sect eh bn ig 
ereas. Gland of the Conplomeriaie Sort; it lies acroſs the Ab- 


domen, reaching from the Liver to the Spleen ; its 


| glandulous Subſtance ſeparates a Liquor call'd the 
A. Uſe, * Pancreatic Juice, which is conveyed by a Duct -_ 


141 


m, in order, to to 


the Duodenu 
75 the | more 215 er the i 


A LIVER he "to de l. 
it is _ run 150 f. 
ajper 8 40 Cen e Nh | the anger 
its fore Fy OR divided i e e the umbilical 
Rl ney 15 The Subſtance df te Tov 0 
Penne whi hich, fe ſeparates the Gall from: Wy 
brought 'hithe x A Vena” te, 0 is 
_ "to, the 95 Fellis, or . Bld 055 3 850 2 e. Tals, 
hence goes à Duct cal'd the B tis Opflicus 1 | 
joins another from- the Liver calbd the. Poru 5 ws Perus Bilarizs 
n which the Bile is found; theſe two Digs Uniing ; 
x: one Call'd J. Duttus communis Choledec hus. By 
this the Gal! e r Bil is carried alſo to the Hubs num 
to be mixed with the  Chyle, in order to blu t or 


Bile, its Uſe. 


ſheath its' 17 115 hat it may be fo far attenuated as as to e 0 
be meetly di futdd 1 the = Pancreatic Juice. | PNAS th hs 
a 42 N is ſuuated the, Le i ths - Of ee 
5 chondrium; EO veen the Ribs and the Ae 1 
e ted to the Wade Dia brd. 5, And Oe ZZ 


VI it is of a Lead Colour, and an oblong Figure. The 
un Wl Subſtance of the Spleen is comp wo 94 2 an Infinity 
he of Membranes, nich form letle Cells and Cavities 


4 a4 6 0 
| of different igUre + and Bigneſs, alway s full of Blood ae, 
90 It is ſuppoſed to be 55 eruoir or Brier nl 3 | 


ge arterial-Blood in paſſing to the INN) for the er 8 | 
n of the Bile. | 
© Taz TBN re two, ane on each Hide 5 E £ 
2 che Right is under the Liver, 99058 Left under te 
spleen; their Fig uy is well K The 2 IS 
rl are. Glands bf the ee Kind, confi {ti of an 
; infinite Number of - little Glands, of a round! . Fi- 
N Furey in its outer Subſtance, which ſecern the Ts Their Uk. . 
om the Blood brought to them by the Emülgent | 85 
t Arteries, The Urine is convey'd by ſmall Tubes, ui. d 
ting in their Progreſs, and png larger Bundles, = | 
if whoſe Extremities pierce. and diſcharge: it into the ; | 
Padvis or Baſon, which is a Cavity formid by the Di: 
2 latation of the Ureters, which are long, lender, . and Ureters. | 
i embranous Tubes that carry the Trine From, the =. 
Kanes to the Bladder, one on each. Side; They are * "«. "7. 5 
| Kita inſerted neat the Neck of We Wes 7 —— 


83 
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e Emulgent Veſſels are fituated two 
Vodies, one on esch Bide, call'd Capſule Atrabilare, 
Jhe na or Glanduli Renales, the Renal Glands, wrapt up in 
ſome Fat; they are aſten of different 1 
geſt in a Hrtu, and their Uſe is nat yet known. 
T Fs BLADDER is ſituated in tha Duplice, 
Peritonæum, in the lower Part. of the 4k 
is tied to the Navel by the Urachus dege. 
to a Ligament. It is compoſed of three 
| Coats 31 the. firſt is.common, the ſecond muſcular, the 
the third is full of Wrinkles, and is both glanduloy 
and nervous. It has a conſtrictive Muſcle around iu 
Neck, call'd Sphinfer Veſicae, which prevents the 
Urine from running out continually. When the Bla. 
er! is full, the Dun! is, by the muſcular Power of the 
y thro nee 


Of 17 Parts Ws are now arrived to the Parts of Grad 
of Generation which we ſhall give a ſhort Account of. in doth Sener 
in Mex. "_- 206 rt of. thoſe in Men. 

Tun Parts ſerving to Generation in Men are the 
following : (1.) The Spermatic Arteries, which ariſe 
from the Aorta, a little below the Emulgents, and 

__ the Blaod to the Teſticles for the rs Secre- 
| _—_ | (2.) The Spermatic Veins ; theſe the Blood 

ems. back again to the Vena Cava. In their Progreſs, a 
little above the Teftes, divide into ſeveral Branches, 
| which make yarious till they come near 

the Abdomen, where they all unite into one Trunk, 
Corfors and from their Shape are call'd Corpora Pyramidatia: 
Pyramidalia. Theſe Veins and Arteries nn are call'd : the Vaſa 
Teftes. Preparantia. (3.) The Tees, or Teſticles, their 
Subſtance is vaſcular, or compo; poſed of infinite Plexus 
or Conyolutions of the fine Branchery of the Sperma · 
tic Veſſels z they are two in Number, and are con- 
tain'd in a common Integument, like a. Purſe, call d 
the Scrotum ; and each Teſticle hath two proper Coats, 
| the outermoſt call/d Tunica Vaginalis or Ehlythreides 
the other is calld Alluginea, becauſe of its white Co- 

Scrotum. lour. The Tiftes are ſuſpended in the Scrotum me 
: r. — . mp in 75 

. Epididymis, (4 ymis, is a orm'd' on 
* upper Part of each Teſticle, by — dons s 
and Intervalutions of a fine Toh, which ns 
emen 


of ANA TOW | oh 
mm ſrom the . (J The mne 
7 — a 4 rm the Foſs Doe Vaſa . ; 
— 2 pididymis, form A rentiav” e 

—— (6.) Tee zel Jeg Eo 
the men to Pi * are- z7 1 
two in Number, one on each Side; on the underiPare 5 Fils n 

of the Neck of the Bladder. hr theſe Veſicles the 
Semen is repolited till the time of -Coition, when it is 
gain received by the Vaſa yo. Do fa, and carried” 
any: the —— of (7. Prgfaræ, or Cm. Proflate. 

Glendoſum, whoſe Glands ſeparatt a clear mucila- ; 
inous Humour, which in Caitu is carried into the 
a; at the ſame Place where the Semen is al dif-" 

charged from the Laſa Doforentia at the ſame time. 5 
BW 
of two ſpongeous ies e 
which ariſe diſtinctly from the lower Part of the G C e, 
Pubis, and terminate at the Extremity of the Pai in 
the Giant, which is always kept ſoft, moiſt, and very Clan. 
ſenſible, by a kind of Hood call d Præputium or Fore- Preputium. 
kin, made by a Reduplication of the Skin of the Pe- 

. On the under Side of the Penis, or the Corpora 
Cavernoſa, there runs a Pipe calFd the Urzthra, thro 2 
which the Urine is diſcharged from the Bladder, and 
6 F noa wear rp -<] | 
neration. AE s * 
Taz Patts ſubſervient to the ſame Purpoſe in Wo- 97, Parts of © 


125 f 


— 
53 


8 


A 


5 nk 


near men are, (I.) The Vagina, the external Orifiee of 5 
ink, Irhich is the Pudendum, * of which i Fen, 
ua: Adults are covered with Hair. The ſoft Protuberance Vagina," 
ofa Nove is call'd _— NT Immedi _ the : 
heir are, mpbæ, one on each Side; MB Wer 1 
erut — 1 Membranes under the — n . 
ma- ullets. In the Angle of the Vulva, next the Prbis, 

on · Ii the Extremity of (3.) The Clitaris, which is in Shape Clitoris. 

all's Mad Parts much like the Penis in Men, but much leſs 3 | 


ats, i i alſo erated, and becomes the Seat of Pleaſure in 

des; .of Venery, (4.) The nen; it is a circular Hymen. 
Co- Fading of the inner "crate of the Vagina; which? 

the ding ſet acroſs the Paſſage, is broke at t - firſt Em- 

tt. and its Fibres contracting in chews or four ' 


Pace r — 
(.) In this Part of the Pudendum muliebre o 
bs One of the rethra. £6.) In the Paſſage the Urra. 


Vagina 


fore 


25 R 2 * —— 
| 855 — — 


Wop; arr. of the MVerues. .) Arterio Fo ir TI 
ee (3h Pbhlebotology, Which treats af the He 

—— 

3 


| \-1i0f,cach of theſe in brief muſh ſuther;- 
 Newobgy,  NBURG-LOG7,”-whicholibſetibes 
3 3 .of the Mer ust a the Human Body, 
ey erve is a long and ſmall :Bundleofivery-fi 
aubat. or Hollow Fihres, „„ — 
ter.z.\which laſt not only covers them all- ih 
| rnd Fibre in parzicular-. , he t wart 45) s ö 
Their Origin. TEA Origin or Beginning of ali che-Nibfves is from 
n Subſtance of the Brain and Spinal Mar- 
| They generally ariſe by, Pairs, vin Ten Pair 
3 „ r 
the Vertebræ of the Back Bone 
The Nerves of Tu ten Pair of Nerves which ae from the 
the Brain. Brain, and come out of the Soullz are as follows: (10 
eee The Offattery Nerver;, they ariſe deen dr fore Par 


7 « 
„ 


n 


of the Brain, as due the Holes of 0 


7 
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Rt . We EC 
or. Ms wer Are Pains 
che Brain, . * 

on the Muſcles and Parts A war 

r. (6. The' Sixth Pairs » Sine Pai 


Mbducens Muſels of the — 
F The Audiney Nerve; thts ya the Holes Auditory 


the Ear, ond partly on the external 
ts' of — — 


| Neck, and are chiefly — in nume wle. 
rows Branches on the Muſcles, &c. of the Head, Neck, 


FI SEE DEL SRSS 0-2-4222 4STELESSSES 


3.) Five Pair from — rann 
furniſh the Muſcles of the lower Belly, the /aguen, tbe 
Yard; Se. with a Number of Bra nches; but the 
Trunk of the third and fourth join and make the 
een anterior Nerve of the Thigh; the laſt alſo enters the 
44 1 (4.) Six Pair come out of the Vertebræ of 
the Or Sarrum on the Foreſide. The firſt four Pair 8 

(% Nee ſome Twigs to the Parts in the Baſon ; but their A 
art eat Branches, with the laſt, and a Branch of the 
* a of the Loins, _ the Sctatic.Nerugy/ which 

a . | goes 


. 9 
I 
EL. re... WV 


5 


Sphincter 
n. Uſe of the Tas Uſe. of | the Nerves — ates, 


Nerves. 


Arteries, 


| three Coats, of oo Vie the ile one 


| 40 he E 
„ and Privy Pape. ME . N 


13 N 


* 


4, Vis 


* 


Spirit, ſeparated from "the Blood in 
Spinal —.— to all the Parts of the 
the ſy fed Organs which convey to the u ind N 
Imp \made on any Part ad thus cet 

"ARTERIOLOGY exhibits 7 emf, 1 
Doctrine of the ow. johns 


| Canals that convey * Jeart * 


Parts of the Bod — 900 v 


th ik 


of ſpiral Fibres, which render it very elq/tc. 
contractile, and is the WP Fe ME; 10 


Subelavians. 


Caretides. 


Deſcending 
Trunk of "he 
Aorta, and its 


Branches. 


nariæ; after this it aſcends a little, 5 turning 
downwards, forms the Deſcen 2 855 


Aorta. From the upper Side « 15 6 


Arteries, ute, 500 
_ Tax; great Arterial Trunk, whence | Al. the. Jai 
Branches 2 ariſes from the 1780 eV 


of the Heart, and is call'd 8 inks 5 5 ſends,ont 
cal 


two fmall Branches to the Heart it d Gor 


out three Branches; two on 
Subclavian, and one Garetiae ; An one. on the Ri 
vis. the Right Subc/avian,, 4 Sch at 
the Right Caratide Artery., ,..'\,.... 
Tu Subclavian Arteries on each Side. bod out the 
Mediaſtinal and Mammary. 1 25 to the Brea, 
the Cervical to the Neck. Wd N then the 
Subelavian paſſing the Myſaw! to the 
Arm, and is call'd the alen. Ry 
Arteries aſcending the Neck. urniſh all the-Parts.d 
the Head and 2 . Tr raper Branches. 
Tu Deſcendi of the Aorta ſends out fel 
the Bronchial — te Ling, then, the Interegſtal At 
teries in the Thorax ; e Diaphragm it gives the 


Phrenic Branch; and entring 93 Abdomen it %ods out 
the Cæliac, which divides into two Branches; one 
the Right, which gives the Gaſtric to the Stomach, 
the Cyftic to the 3 at Epiplois to the 

e 


A 7 


6 tis lar . 
Trank: call'd the Hic ae e 'bf W dd 


"Abdomen, ſends out the Epigaſtric ti Muſculus Weed | 


of Aw n Y ' % 
the Spleen; Of: "Tyne Va is Y 
* 7 77 an to ts e Kod oft 


Ws Rect lands, the Emu 
Mer to the F. eſticles, 13 Lu) 
of the Loins. Here it 


divided into the xternal and inte ttel Nr. 
be Internal ſends Branches t6 the Parts in tlie Peg, 
the Pullenda, and Muſcles of the Ext "Thizhs, 
Ke. The External Iliac, leaving the 9 the 


3 


Nut, and the Pudenda to the Frivis; then g0- 5 
ing down the Thigh” and Leg, it is calbd the e 
Crural Artery, which ſpends itſelf in various Branches 
on the Muſcles thereof. 80 much for the Arte- 
ries ; = next 

'PHLEBO TO E oGr teaches the Doctrine of — 
the Veins, which are only a Continuation of the ex- Veins, what. 
teme Ca pillary Arteries,” which is what the Anato- 
miſts cal the Aua amaſis of the Veins and e Anaſtoms ofit. 
They return the Blood to Lg eye in nde 8 

15 it, ry NN. 


approa 
(gf! hey Aa Per the Cava Vena Cava. 
; "Blood: back ftom all the | 


tz ati 
* Abd th to the Liver Vena Porte: 


Tu chief "Qs Weins res Yr 60 
thoſe of the 8 25 ing from erp e 
to Which they go, have therefore the fathe Nabits 
in general; as che Fake vians, the Carotides or 00 
lars, the Cevvicals, "Mammaries,- Arilluribt, 3 
gens, 5 Thacs, bu with ſome few Having e 
proper Names. . | 

The Coats of the Veins are of Sai the ame with 4 have, 
thoſe of the Arteries; only the Muſcular Coat is as 1 Pilſation, 
thin'in all the Veins: as it is in the Capillary Arteries, AMS. * 
and conſequently there is not that Elefticin and 825 58 
active Power in theſe as in them; nor is there any 
Pulſation, becauſe the Blood enters the Veins in a con- 
tinued even Stream, and moves from a narrow Channel 
into a wider, and ſo does not reſs againſt the Sides of 
the Veins as againſt thoſe of the Arteries, © 
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0f PHARMACY; or the Art 


of 3 MEDICINES. =O 


eHARMACY is the: Art of 2 3 
Medicines, and it hath been Geer. diſtin- fined. 
guiſh'd into two Kinds, Chymical and 

p Galenical. Chymical Pharmacy is 97. Art Chymical. 

of making and- procuring Medicines by 

the Operations of Chymiſtry, or the Action of 12 

on Natural Bodies, reſolving and redueing them to 

their ſimple conſtituent Parts, as Spirits, Oils, Salts, 

&c. But the e 2 armacy is that which Pre- Galenical. 


pares Mediciney, - 25 HEN fethod of Galen, in a | 1 
2 groſs 195 4 7-8 98 ne nm pn th of e 
egetables yy LNCS 4 o com 8 | 
—— Pan . n — 

of divers Mang ** ehe Weng 5 eee | 
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Kind is call'd pn 1 epa =a, and he who —— Nia. what, © 
performs it is call'd coping, or, vulgarly, an WS 2 
Apothecary : But he is alſo call'd Pharmacopela, from bre 

his ſelling or vending of Medicines. Moreover, the 

Weighing and Meaſuring out proper Quantities of ß 
Ingredients for a compound Medicine is call'd Di- 5 
penſation ; and a Book containing Rules directing ſuch : 
Quantities is call'd a Diſpenſatory; as —_— of the Dijenſatory.. | 
College, Quincy, and others. Laſtly, Simples = 
which are uſed in the Shops, and the compou —_ Medi- 

eines made of them, are call'd Officinal $i Simples and 


2 
ns WEIGHTS which the Apothecary uſeth Of the Weights == 


in making and compounding his Medicines, with the «/ed by the 
Characters by which they are repreſented in Pre- 4pothecaries. 
— and Books, are as follows: ſt a Pound 3 
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an Gance v Dran or Drachm; D, a a Scruple; 
1 x 


an Handful ; P. . 
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| Ain 
a Corning, BOK - the rr ty as, i, ii, iii, iv, M &c, 
ore 25, + 5: Thus Zi, Zii 170 Fe. ſignifies 

Fa I And 15% of is half a Pound, 


 Abbreviatures AGAIN, 2 to th Shop, Kfienifes 
Netipe, or take; à, es ; m. Mix; f. m. male a 
Mixture; f. mate; h. m. 1 "Hoares h. ſ. 
the Hour of Sleep, or going o Hed. ls g 
NG * Weer. Apurheraries Weights i 5 ee, 
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: Pounds. % * noqu ahi 9761 Wenn 
nal Sin. 3 & are all — Parts 
2 or of the three Kingdoms of Vgetablen, Ani- 
| = and 2 — that are uſed in the Shops for 
making compound Medicines. Of theſe, Yexerdbler 
make the Subſtance of the Gatenical Pharmacy which 

ue here treat of; Auimult andiVMintrals being te- 
E ferr'd to the Chymical. Vegetable Simples are diſtri- 
buated, by Diſpenſatory Writers; into Herbs, Flowers, 
Bai, Nets, and Seed? to which may be added 
the ſeveral Gum or inſpiſſated Juices of ſome Plants. 
Ruler to Be oB. Con SERNING the Gathering'and Priſeruation of 
ferv/deoncern- theſe 2, it is requiſite to obſerve the following 
ing Herbs, Rules or 
2 of che gteateſt Virtue wheh beginning to flower, 
and thereforè ſheuld be then gather d. (2) 
ſhould' be garher'd when they are perfectly free from 
Rain or Deco, or they will turn black in drying. 
(3.) They ought to be dried in the Shade; for too 
great Heat exhales their meer and diminiſhes 
their beautiful Verdure, 8c, of tro freſher they = 
brought into Uſe the better; gh ſome may 

7 much * than een (5) So long 22 
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zxims. As concerning Herbs: (I.) They 
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(Colour are dry d with continues,” they 
on in Medicine, but no I 
They are much better for Drcoctimm and Fa 
when arird chan rern becauſe their Gan 
Mone Parts will not well mix with u Men/iruun 
tik their native Phligm or Water be ted; * 15 

"ConcErRninc Flowers, obſerve (I.) That whey « and For 
ob: be gather'd dry. (.) They ſhould be gather 
when they are full blown, el 1 
to be uſed in the Bud; as af wg 
909 (30 They art better dried in the dun than 
te Shea decauſe the quicker they dry, the better 

Gs their Sreht-2md Cilours"\ (.) They muſt 
N ept ſo às not to grow mufly, and the 
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whoſe Efficacy depends upon the Auſterity of their 
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Uſe in the Shop Of theſe in Pharmacy. 
there are "feveral Kinds, under various. Forms, and 


made in different | Mathers. As (1.) TOs (2.) 


Oils. Decoctions. 
967% os ) Honeys 8 , (8.) Juices. 5 . — 


10.) Tinctures. Ta } Biel (12.). e, 
131) Sugar. (14.) Confeations, (15 5 Eleftuarits, 
(x6, p Troches. (19.) Pills, (18.) Foe. or. Species. 


19:) Balſams. (20.) Omtments or why a (21.) 
Cerats (22.) Plat 1 With ſome other Forms; 
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'INPUSITON' is- that Part of Pharmacy bal ö Tnfafion; 
the Virtues of Plants; Roots, Flowers, & c. are drawn 
aut by letting OY only. in ſome convenient 


oe Menſtruum ; 2 | 
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: admit of, @ in without: Danger of flying 
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Decaction. DECOCNõN ͤ is that Proceſs» by which the 
Virtues of Fegetables are drawn out in Boiling them 

over a gentle Fire in Water or ſome proper Mlenſtru- 
„; And thus the Dacomiun or Apozem” is more full 

: impregnated and faturated with thoſe Parts of the Sub- 

je& that are more readily ſoluble in boiling Water. 

434 Tba elaſer, denſer, and Heavier any Subject is, and 

the more Oil or Nein it contains, tho leſs it is fit for 

Deroction; and therefore ſuch require to be kept a 

| good ————ů to prepare them for 

+4: 4.1... thisQperation z1whitcinvallo they muſt be the longer 

; qstain di before thy will give out their Oil. For Ex- 

amgle, take the Form of the Comma Datoctiam fir 
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Tate ef the Leaves Muallitus, Violets, Pellitory of 

was the Mall, BeetrrandMMercary, a. m f Camo. 

+l. mile Flowers P. ii of Stucet Hamel Kerd Iſs. of 

Dinſeed zii. and bil in 4 \fuffictent Quantity :of- 
Mater ta yield n Pint when fruin d\ f % 9 
Hr. TRUE ae Forms of Medicines welt known, 
| being the Faces; 1Decofiions, c. of Hs and Drug: 
bild up with Sugur to a proper Conſiſtence; and: 

therefore nothing ſhould be brought into this Form 

but what is conveniently drawn out by Decam ion, as an 
agu Menſiruum, or the expre/#d/ Juices/of Plants, 
/ Fruits, c. for any volatile or ſpirituens' Sabſtuntes will 


either be Joſt in making, or not long continue in the 


Compoſition. The more, likewiſe, any thing is diſ- 
poſed to Fermentation, the leſs it is fit for this Form; 
and therefore the Juices of Fruit ſooneſt decay in Sy- 

= Such Ingredients therefore; whoſe Virtues con- 

ſiſt in their moſt ſolid, permanent, feline, and terre- 

Arial Parts, and ſo may be drawn out by an — — 
Adedium, are the only Sbiech of this Claſs or Form 

of Medicines. And of — 
' ofr up, 
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5 und even for that dntention "plied 
reference in the preſent more homeſt 

anplo'of amking: the 


Sugar has 
Pettice; © Here. follows an) EN 


£74 of Citron Peels 0 ht 298%: 1235 it Hep made, 
ke 


the outer yellow Citron-Peels fall Hp? and, 7000 
v. Nermds Berries, or the impornod Face" 22 
PE Zii. Spring Water Thiit."eep' him: er . 

ight in Bath - Heas, and to be fra d K. 
put Tbiils. of fine Sugar, and with u fas Liu 
* 2 np to the Gonſiſtence f Syrup. \) 1 


After this Manner are prepar d  Syrops' the! | 
of Oranges, Lemon, N 5 OTE ny Peel 
e e eee by ming dare 7 Honeys, 


of a Plant with Honey clarified, or elſe- by boili 
—4 of the Plant and Hane together to a due 


tence; 'Phere is a. Form calbd a N or Sapn, whith Reb or Sapa. 


is when a Detohim of the Juicesv of Plants and Sugar 
is evaporated till one half is conflmied : But if the 
ad Dreachim fg be exhaPd away ton third Part, the 


Remainder is ch⁰ Dofurtum!ii When it is evaporss Defurtuer. 


tel toi tHat Conſiſtende that 4 Drop let fall on a cold 
Marble will there congeal ſo as to tremble when it is 
touch d, or ſhook; it is call'd a Felly ; though this Felh. 
Word | be" ſometimes. applied to the freſh Furtes of 
Fruits and Plants, and to fome Broths of amm Sub. 
fances; Laſtly, when à Decotion is ſo far exhabd 
away; that it acquires the Conſiſtence of ſtiff Honey, 

or wil not ſtick to the Fingers when cold, tis ald 


an Extruct; and this is of two Soxts, wit; the — Extra. 


and the Refinons ; the firſt being made with 

the other with Spirits r Miu; but both of them are 

ſaline; fut, bitter Suh ances, and en errut beach 
bart Gelbur. Weine. Fe 13187 
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and expreſſing 'their'Fuices, wu are to be per: vo and 


exhaled to a: due Conſiſten c q 


infuſing or digeſting proper Subjects in common 

may appear by this 1 of re Steel Mine. 

Toke Filings of Steel Ji. Saffron in Powder ii." 
Mountain Wins Ibi. let them land in Infuſion three 


Days, a" or Lale Ney and then filter and 
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Confefions. © I CONFECTION is a fort of Medicine com- 4 
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Pills. 


Powder. * POWDERS or Yin ſome Caſes call'd) ' Species 
true that Powders and Species did ori a my — 


Was a Word appropriated to thoſe JHnple f e 


which are Compoſitions of various T hings ; as Species 


Pulverization 


Levigation. 


7 1 3 of Sar. 


Ball or Pill, it ſhall be able to retain that Form and 


twenty for a Doſe. Nothing ſhould enter this Form 


gether in a Mortar, till they are entirely —— to a 
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Starch zii. os . ae and 
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PILLS ure à Compoſition of «df X T 
reduc'd to Powder, and made into à ff 
_ , with a Quantity of 8 yrup'; . 6 
cial Conſiftence, that when, on any Geraden, A feral 
Part of it be taken and work d up into a ſmall round 


Conſiſtence without Alteration. This Compoſiticn 
in the Shops contains now but little beſides what is of 
a Cathartic Intention; Alterativos requiring more rovm 
than here is allow'd for a Doſe, which is generally five 
or ſix Pills, whereas they would require fifteen or 


chat is /olvable'in Air, as ſome Salts; or apt to ferment, 
-as Volatile Salis, &c. You have a proper Example of 
making this kind of Axficine i in the ene Pill Ch 
chiæ, as below. 
Take of Hiera-Picra ey of the Loches of Abende | 
WE of Diagrydium Ziiſs. of the "maſt reino K 
urpeth zv. and make them into a Confiftence t 
Kea Pills, —_ ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of Ml 


*  Buckthorn, 
are well enough known without n tion. is 


ferent Things ; for Powders were a Co 
divers Ingredients reduced to that Form; but Dy ecies 


out of which others more compo were made; 
and even now Cuſtom has, without any juſt Propriety, 
affix d it to ſome Aromatic and nber Powers, 


Diambræ, &c. Drugs and Simples are reduced to 
Powder by a twofold . Operation, vis. Pulverixation, 
which is a beating and pounding of dry Ingredients to- 


Duft or fine Powder. And Secondly, Levigation, 
which is a grinding, hard, ponderous, brittle Sub- 
ſtances, as Coral, Tutty, precious Stonet, Shells, &c. 
upon a Marble Stone Wich a Muller, till they are there- 


by reduc'd to a light ſubtil Powder, when dry. Bt 


had: ned be ven hard, or 

| FEET te AWAY 2 — — ng incon- 
e les, Ito this 
ials are redue which are intended 
to ky —_— i Sul ; and thergfore thayſhnuld be 
clean, dry, wal pick'd, and in eng ratet FefeGion 


in all ve | b 0 bb 
s a are either Napjuc 
Native Felſam is an Humour gr Juice exuding fnom 
ſome Sort of Foreign Trees, as the Opabalſamuma in 
Africa, and others of Talu, Peru, &. Fadtitious\Bitl- 
aun ire choſe Compoſitions in the Shops which are 
made of the pative or ſimple, Balſams, together with 
| kyeral, ather,'T hings of a coguate Nature; and ſome- 
foe times it is applied to Liquors drawn. from Gums and 
o e 3 — Help of a vinaus Spirit: But 
oft. commonly underſtood thoſe, Offi- 
ut, Forms, of "of Medicines as are of a thick, -odorife- 
of — oily and penetrating Subſtance, and of a Con- 
A tence thicker than Oil, and thinner; than that of an 
\ tment, I ſhall inſtance in making enen 
lal a Which is thus: | 
11 he the difilPd Oil of Cinnamon, Cloves, } Mm Fo 
mn © ene, Marjaram, Mints Kue, Reſemary,; Sage, 
if | » Rhogium, and Wirmwoed, ã gut. xii, Amber gut. 
= Bitumen Fudaicum zii. Oil f Nutmegs by 
5 Expreſſion 15 * 4 Peru q. . 17 mate all to- 
is er inta.a ſmeoth Balſãm. 
01 NIMENTS or UNGUENTS: are aForm 
and ion of Medicine well known: Its Uſe 
ij wholly in external Applications; and the manner 
of. making it is by boiling up divers. Drugs or Simples 
with Wax, Oil, Lard, Butter, or ſame ſuch ungtumus 
and bitances, to a proper Conſiſtence, which 
is that that is capable of being eaſily ſpread, bath d, or 
N on, a Fart without running off in a liquid 
or; it is the next Degree of Conſiſtence above 
e. 


campoſing-a Medicine in this Form, I ſhall exemplify 
in — Preſcription. for an excellent Opthalmic Oint- 


"Tate urg and Calamine 3 a Zvi. of calcint'd Lead 
Campbire à zii. _ of Ayrrh, Sarcocolla, White 

. trial, and Aloes, a zi. pulverixe the whole, and 
then take of freſh- * Ivii. White Har Jil 


IT Me. „ 


« ar Fadittions . Balſams. 


or the denſeſt Liquid, The Manner f 


# 
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* 
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" Potential 


Elaterim. ELATERIUM; it is the Fzcula, i, e. the Set- 


W l We Sq I * 9 9 
r * Ea 1 — 


35 in a Bottle, elſe it will imbibe the Air, and loſe its 
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and ſome other 
9 make a C: 
tion of the Whit, 


whiteft Wax Fir. of Oil of Sweet-4l 

Sperma Ceti Fi. of Ceruj 

mop ater Jijs, of Campbire Ila. make 
A-PLAISTER isaC ion of Oils, Wa 


Refins, Powders, &c. in ſuch Conſiſtence as 
its Form without running or ſticking to 
when cold, but yet is moiſt enough to be mel 
ſpread, ſo as to adhere when warm, and not 
. brittle enough to crack or break off what it is ſpread 
2 But this is a Form fo well known, that am 
cription is ſuperfluous, and therefore I ſhall only 
— an Example of its Compoſition in the Ammonia; 
er, - 
Take of flrain'd Gum Ammoniacum Zvi. of Yell 
Wax and Refin 3 Zu. of the ſimple Melilot Plai- 
er, Ointment of Marſhmallaws, of the Oil 
1 0 5 Orrice, — FA as Fa ine, 2 Ji. 
ooſe Fat Ji. of Sa ac, of B Rot, 
25 . Root of — a Iſs. — and 
. -Bdellium 3 A1 Let them boil together till it b+- 
comes of a due Conſiſtence for a Plaifter. © 
To the ing may be added the following ano- 
malous Forms, v:z. "2 #4 
Tux POTENTIAL CAUTERY; this is 
made of a ſtrong Lixivium of Pot-Aſhes and Quick- 
Lime boild to a Drineſs: It muſt be kept cloſe itop'd 


ll 


8 


Firs 
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= | 
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Aauſtic Quality: Its Uſe is declared in the Pharma- 


ceutic Part of Surgery. 


tlings of the Juice of Wild Cucumbers dry'd. It is 
a violent Cathartic, and ſeldom preſcrib'd but in ſtub- 
born and deſperate Caſes. | 5 
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Fulept. 


8 ſweeten'd, and ſerves principally as ; ho 
Ib; 
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Tale Plague and compound  Piony. Water à Jin, Wl + 


Citron Seeds Iſs. to which, when made into ay 
Emulſion and ſtrain d, add Pearl Sugar ziii. and 

; BD. frag N Ds 

FULEP is a Form made of Simple and Com. 


icle or Diluter to other Forms not ſo convenient 


to take alone. Thus for a Diuretic Fulep, 


Potions. 


Lin&us's. 


Water or Julep. 


Tale Parſley-Water Jiv. White-Wine Zvi. Oil y 
Tartar per Deliquium zii. Syrup of Marſ 
Py == 3 and mix them for a Fo 
POTIONS or Draughts are a Liquid Form df 


Medicine to be drank at once, or at one Draught - 


And thus ſeveral other Forms, as Powders, Eleu-M da. 
ries, &c. which to ſome People are irkſome or loath-Wiff 6, 
ſome in Subſtance, may yet be eaſily taken in : 
Potion or Draught, being diſſolved in any proper 


LINCTUS'S and LAMBATIVES' are Fom 


thus calbd, 248 being to be lich d up with the Tongue, 1 ; 


Theſe made a wonderful Noiſe and Show in tie Ku 
ancient State of this oftentatious and 'verboſe Art, c 


but are now much reduced; nothing but Peoral, 


and what is grateful to the i Taſte, being reducibl 


hereto. | Wh 
BOLUS, or Bole, originally ſignifies a fat Earth 


as the Armenian Bole or Earth, &c. but in Medici 
it is applied to that extemporaneous Form of on (74 


| Doſe, and of the Conſiſtence of an Electuary, to by. 
well known to want further Deſcription. © c 
GARGARISMS are a liquid Form of Medi. 
cine, made of Acids and Subaſtringents, to waſh th 
Mouth withal, in order to cool and cleanſe it fron - / 
| Phlegm, &c. Or elſe are ſmooth and mucilaginou ef 
to ſoften and heal it when ſore and parched. Tak of! 
an Example of a Detergent Gargle, thus: c 
Take Spring-Water vi. Roſe-Water Fii, Syrup 1M 
Mulberries iſs. Oil of Vitriol gr. xv. or . 
to make it agreeably acid, ef po 
LOTIONS are, properly ſpeaking, thoſe Walt-W' . ; 
ings which are uſed for beautifying the Skin, and pre 
call'd' Cofmetics ; they are therefore made of ſuch Int. 
" Ingredients as anſwer the Intention of repel 5 


- Eruptions, Pimples, and all cutaneous Fuulneſſi 


The following is a very repelling Lotion, © Tal 
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Zi, , common Hhate, Vitridl i. »Alom ii. W- 
0 an * in Ixii. 775 hah Bn to . , 9 
and Scum, a * up for Uſe. 


af LYRI Ut — a Form of: Maine Collyriumi, 
me _— to 2 Eyes, 5 are deſigned to cool and repel 
As 2 g; ; to- which nd therefore 

2 Rhaſis's While "Troches zi. Roſe-Water Jil. 
: Or, Take Calamine levigated 3(s. Roſe-Mater e 
1 | Dr, Tate Tutty levigated 3is. Roje-Water . N 
arſe "Or, Take White Vitriol wa Sugar of Lead i ” . /%, 

Nie- Hater Ju... any of theſe waſh the 


m oo ges at Diſcretion... 

ught, E 1 BROCATI ON; this 1 have already de- Embrocationsi 
Aus · clared the Nature and 1 of, and ſhall bere _ 

bath I {ubjoin an Example of its Compoſition. 


in 2 e Oil of Tartar per Deliquium Zi. Spirit 0 
roper Sal e's, Zi. Sri of Wi ne 3vill,. 742. 
for U 


om 70 MENTATIO N S being already deſcribed, Fomentations; 
"gue. BY 1 ſhall here only give a Recipe for one againſt t. 


Scury 
Art Tl Ground-Pinz and Henbane 5 m. ii, Winter's i 
oral, if Cinnamon 3s. Horſe-radiſb Roots, and Earth 13 
iche Wim added at laſt a ii. Boil in Lime Mater 
+ Biii, 7 Wii. and to the Straining add Spirit of 
Scu rograſs 3 Zii. and Opium zi. oY 
1 NIM T'; this 5 alſo deſcribed as to its Linimentsi 
Uſe. The Manner of its Compoſition you will ſee 
by the following Example of one for ſore Eyes. 
"Take frefh ue without any Salt Jiv, White 
Wil Zi. Tutty prepar'd Js, Camphire di. 
Male all into a Liniment. 
CATAPLASMS are made after the Manner 
of this following one againſt Apepleries and Diſorders 5 
ad, Powter of ghet and . G 
ake er 0 Foes a utmegs ã zii. 2 Cat a 
e 3s. Muſtard 3vi. four Ha, Jui. Com- aue, | 
pound 8 45 of Tavender Iſs. and make 1 8 8: = " 
* ſmooth oultice. _ 
Fr ISTERS ate alfo made by extemporaneous Plaifters, 
Preſcription in various Ways, and to anſwer divers 
ö Intentions; as the following Hyſteric Plaiſter. 
ell Take ftrain'd Galbanum 308. A a-Fetida zii. Lei- 
low Was zi. Camphire 3 ſs. Oil of Amber gut. x. 


neſſei 
. Make them into a Plaiſier for the Navel. 
Toy Dd fer 4 GLY$- 


; S PHARMACY. 


Gh. IE conßſt of Materials Eoniport 
| after with Intention, Whether Cithartic, En * 
Ge Kc. AS in the Conimon Laxative 


ate © comurlon non Oy r Det 72 oney of ' Mer 
cury Iii. Cohimon Salt 05 7 ene 

| Mis j 7 5 © (ſter 7 pe We . 

Injection. INFECTIONS te made, in like manner, o 

ah hi wid Form, ard according to the n Ex- 
of one N 2 Gohbrrhæas. 

1 72 Rhafis's White Yoches zii. Cunpbire gi. Dil 
Solve them in Spring-Water. La, | an Injectin, 
to 255 injected into the Vrethra o or three tinn 
a day. © 

Suppofitories. S$SUP  OSITORIES ate perierally made ik 

a, Bit of the Alcephangine. Pill, or the xtra of of 

Radius; and for Children they moſtly ufe Viaſer Confi, 

fold by the Confectioners. Tus b being roll'd up in: 

convenient Bigneſs and Shape, is pb in Oih 

rubb'd over with Butter to facilitate their Paſſzre 

And thus others are made of proper Materials for 
| Parts and: Purpoſes. 

Frontal.  TFRONTALS are Forms of 1 iediene fo cal 

| becauſe applied to the Temples and chead \ in violent 


hot beating Pains of the Head, and When the Eye | 


wee - with Rheums, r. Thus for a c 
ronta 
Take Roſe Cake, fry it in Vi e und fprinkle it 
£77 l F Nutmegs, zi. Zedoa 43 and 
Cartpbire Bii. . This, 2 x aphid, is to b 
| mothers with Vi inegar 20 often as it grows dry 
＋ 757 it has oy wer'd its End, 
$ are any outward A pplication, 
vat chiefly 744 of a liguid Firm, like Fand 
5 be ſeen by the following Recipe for an excel 
bY a, 41 15 555 Comp Spirit 
ake Flunga: ater Jvi. ound it 
Lavender, 20 Spirit Bi Saffron, i Zii. Apuplicti ic 
. Balſam Di. Oil of Cloves gut. x. Mix and rb 
the Temples, Neſtrils, &c. therewith in "fuooning 
| Fits and nervous Diſorders of” the Head. 
Sternutatories . 5 STERNUTATORIES are all Things that, 
n applied to the Nofrils, Will Excite Sheczing, © 
All ts of Sniiffs ; but in ſome particular e 


Epithems. 


cies, ſore ſpecial Strnitathry may be neceſſary ; an z 
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qe flowing preferable. to all gther Medigines to 


Sal K Oleo Spirit ender gut. 
"9 ; Depart * 55 Water 5 2 e Ba. 


49 


5 ls. 
S1CCUL 2 or 22 is a Form ks uſed Sacculus, 


in com mon Practice, and order'd in 4 raneous 


_ 


proper Simples. and applied to the ed. Part ſome- 
times = and ſometimes dipped in bot ſpirituous Li- 

ors, and applied as hot as can be born: They are 
1 wore upon a Part very often for a conſiderable 
fig, &c. The following is reckon'd very good for 


Stomachs, 
5 77 4 4 A is. Wormwoed, Thyme, Red Roſe 


ater, à zii. Balauſtines, Angelica Root, Cara» 
way Seeds, Nutmegs, Mace, and Clou loves, A 31. 


ake all into a groſs Powder, put it into a Bag, 

and wear it on the Stomach for ſeme time. 
SUFFIMENTS or Fumes having been already 
&eſcrib'd as to their Nature and Manner of Uſe, it 


only remains that 1 here ſubjoin an Example of thei ner 
preſcri 


Compoſition, which take in that which is 
againſt the Falling down of the Womb. 


Take Myrrh, Maſtich, Cinnamon, and Syilenard, a . 


Zi. . and Red Roſes a zii. Gedoary and Pi- 

mento a Ma ke into a groſs. Powder to: burn 

FF a 9 of Coals. under a Chair with a 

e in it, over which the Patient is to o fit and re- 
ceive the Fumes. 


Prion Theile N Bags are fill'd with 


Suffiments. 


A NOD ULE is only a few Medicinal Sim 1 5 Nodules. 


tied i cloſe up in a little Piece of Silk, and ſuſpend 
Juleps, Apozems, &c. and are often ſerviceable held 
under the Noſe ; for which Cauſe they are often pre- 
ſcribed, as in the following Manner : 
Wb Species Diambræ 368. Oil of Cloves, Lavender, 
ane Marjoram, a gut. iii. 25 Sal Ammoniac 


Rub them 17 and tie up in 4 Piece of 


by 0 r Uſe. N. B. This held frequently under 
oe, proves 4 very uſeful and grateful. Ce- 


BE U UP HA is an ancient Form of quilting G 


Spices into a Cap to be wore upon the Head in Diſor- 
* of the Nerves ap Ye Head, but are now very 1 


preſeri 


— 


here ptefcribe 
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preſcribed or uſed ; tho* they may be uſeful on many 
Accounts. 


APE SS A R. Y is af FORE Form of Medicine 


to thruft up into the Uterus upon ſome Exigencies ; 


and one for footing the Menſes, may he made a 


Take Powder of Myrrh zii. Savin 70 75 Oil of Ani- 

ſeed, à BOſs. with BY 7D F an 277 bring them 

© Into "the Confiftence of an e ich rub over 
Pieces of Gentian Root, form'd S. A. 


" TUR TR DA, or Pad for the Tooth-Ach, are 


thus- to be made : 


Take Maſtich di. Camphire and Opium I gr. ii. Oil 
Origany gut. i. , Make into a Pellet. 5075 Tale 
ee, and Matthew's Pill a gr. x. Oil 
loves gut. i. and make into a Pellet. 
Tus are the moſt uſual and conſiderable Form: 
of Medicine of the Officinal, or Extemporaneous Kind 


now in Uſe. As for Broths, Paſtes, Peas, Tents, 


e Chemifry. 


Necklaces, Ptiſans, Poſſets, &c. they 8 ſome of them 
well known, others frivolous and chimerical, and all 
of too lutlo Moment to be mention'd here, | 


CHEMISTRY. 


miſtry, is an Art whereby ſenſible Bodies contain'd in 
Veſſels, are fo changed by means of certain Inftru: 
ments, and eſpecially Hre, that their ſeveral Parts of 


different Natures become diſunited or ſeparated, their 


2. Antiquity, 


ſeveral Powers and Virtues are thereby diſcovered, 
with a View to the Uſes of Medicine, Natural Phils 
fephy, and other Arts and Occaſions of Kife. 

Chemiſtry boaſts an Antiquity ſuperior to all (other 
Arts, and equal to that of Fire itſelf, or, at leaſt, the 
Knowledge of its Uſe ; Egypt being the Country 
which firſt produced it, and ubat-Cain (the Heathen 
Pulcan) its Inventor. | 

Txp1s Art in various Places, and by divers Perſons 
has received many and different Denominations : As 
(1.) Poietice, the Art of making or producing Things, 


(viz, by Fire.) (2.) Chry/opoiefis, the Art of making 


Gold ; and therefore, by way of Pre-eminence, the Ara- 
bians call it (3.) — which has been ſince ap- 


— 


CHYMIS TRY, or, as it ſhould be wrote, O- 
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ied to the Art of making Gold, and finding the Phi- 
p pher”s Stone; and they who profeſs this are call'd. 
oe Adepti or Adepts. (4.) The 12 Art, by Pa- 
racelſus, from Pſal. li. 7. (5.) The Hermetic Art 
from Hermes Triſmegi/tus, its ſuppoſed Inventor. (6.) 
The Spagyric Art, or the Art of Extraing and Col- 
lefting, viz. the Virtues of Things. N 
or the Art of Fire, as being the principal Agent made 
uſe of; and Chem/ts are therefore call d Pyrotechnifts. 
In this Art we ſhall juſt conſider (1.) The Subje#s, 
which are all natural compounded Bodies, whether of 
the Foſſil, Vegetable, or Animal Kind, (2.) The Ope- 
rations, as Calcination, Sublimation, &c. (3.) The 
h 17 3 as Fire, Water, Menſtruums, various 
elt, &c. Hi | 3 
HE CHEMISTS diftribute the nts of 
their Art into three Kinds, which they call the the- 
Kingdoms, viz. The Feil Kingdom, the Vegetable 
Kingdom, and the Animal Kingdom: And theſe three 
grand Genera, or Kinds of Bodies, comprehend all the 
kfſer and ſubordinate Species and Claſſes of Bodies of 


- 


» 


what Nature ſoever. | ] 
Tux FOSSIL KINGDOM contains what- 97, K 


8 
et NS 
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= 
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Pyrotechy, 


2 
< 


The 0 
. 
miſiry. 


\ 
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ever is dug up out of the Bowels of the Earth; and Ling a A 


all Bodies thus dug up are call'd Faſils or Minerals. 
Theſe are of two ſorts, Simple and Compound. 41 * 
Fiſſils are ſuch whoſe Parts are all of the ſame Na- 


ture; and are of four Species. (I.) Metals, which 


are in number Six, viz. Gold, Silver, Lead, Copy 

Iron, Tin ; to which ſome add Mercury or , Quick-fil- 
ver, (2.) Salts, of which are the following Kinds: 
bea- Salt; Sal-. Gem, or Rock-Salt ; Nitre, or Salt-Pe- 
tre; Sal- Ammoniac; Borax; Alum ; a vague Salt, or 
line Acid, (3.) Stones, Vulgar and Precious. Pre- 
cious Stones, calf alſo Gems and Fewels, are either 
entirely tranſparent, as the Diamond, Emerald, &c, 
or elſe Brilliant or Shining, as the Bohemian Granate; 
or, laſtly, Semi-tranſparent, as Oculus Cats, Opal, &c. 
(4.) Earths, of which there are various ſorts ; ag 


* 


Chalk, Clay, Marl, Sand, &c. . 


COMPOUND FOSSILS are all thoſe whoſe C 


OOTY 
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Foffils. 


* ht - 


Parts are diflimilar, or heterogeneous, or may be di- 
vided into Parts of a different Nature; as Antimony 
may be reſoly'd into Sulphur and a Metalline Part, 


Simple Foffs 


s- a % 
(VR. 4 8 


* 


The chief Species of 1 wa Foſſils are (1.) Hard 
„ 4 


| Sulphur 51 
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Calanine, Cobalt, 


LIED as Brimflone, 


PY baltum, Ky , Reahe 


L499 which ome 21d Amer. 
(2.) Liquid N as Pi. 


tum Nap tha, Petrol eum Or 2 
och, Wc. ( . Semi: Mel," or Kind 
Is f 3 Arti m Cinnabar, | Marcafite, Bi per 


yrs tes, Vi 475 Magnet or Liad. 
- Stone, With ſeveral other Mineral Stones a Subfances, 


a THz VEGETABLE KINGDOM ſupplies 
emiſts wi Bodies the moſt ſimple and refolubl 
wy all others. he Nature and Texture © vegetable 
Subftances render them compleatly manageable by Ch. 
mical Operations ; and therefore a good deal of this 
Part of Chemiſtry hath been introduced or practiſed 
with the Galehical Pharmacy, as appears by what "Ih 
before. The Chemiſts reſolve a Plant, or. any v 
table Body, into the following Principles, viz. 1 
Mater or Phlegm. (2.] A Spirit. (3.) Salt. (4.) An 
Oil, and (5,) An geh, cal d Ca WR And 
each of theſe, more or leſs, from every Part, whether 
55 Stem, Leaves, Flnwers, Fruits, or Her ds of 2 
ar. - 


E ANIMAL KINGDOM comprehends all 


| 4 art of the Creation endued with ſenſitive Liſ 
and ſpontaneous Motion, that is, all Sorts of Animals, | 


Every Part of an Animal alſo, whether Bone, Fly, 
Hair, Horn, Shells, AN as Blood, Milt, Urine, 


&c. are ſubject to the Chemical Analyſis : For the Che 


miſts reduce any Animal Subſtance into the following 
n Principles, vi. (1,) A Spirit, being a ſul- 
2 9415 oily Matter, volatile, and miſcible wi W. 
222 even from the drieſt Bone. (z.) A 
Salt, 15 neither Acid nor Alkaline, Fix*d or Volatile, 
but 2 compound Sort. (4. ) Oil, which is compounded 
of a Volatile Oil and Earth. (F.) Earth, a little mere 
Volutil than that of Vegetables and perſectiyi immu- 
ta 
Having taken a ſhort View of the Materia Che- 


mica, we now proceed to ſpeak of the principal Ope- 
rations of the Art: For though the Chemiſt pretends 


to no more on a Move or Separation of t Parts 
of natural or elſe an Union or Coagulation of 
them, yet divers 's Methods or different Operations are 


requiſite to obtain either of thoſe Ends ; z the chief 
| Trent ee the OTE 17 I.) Cee (2.) 


ltra- 


* 
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Filtration. ( W (4. TG D Bee. 2 7 AT 
Diſſolution. xe .) Fermentation. N 11 
Ertrachion. 1251 75 8 0 rporation, 
11. | Suman 15 12.) Er ip (x 71 Cubs: 
lation. ( 14.) 75 amation. OF which in Geer. 
7 Lb NATION. is ſuch a ent of Calcination. 
Bodies by Fire, as brings them to a 225 y forci 
off all the Moiſture, 0 8 6 which State they are caſily 76= 
ducible to Powder, and is for that Rea on term'd Che- | 
meal Pulverization. This Operation is ſeldom per- 
form'd without Melting or Fuſion, being chief] ey 
pared e and Salts : — after 1 
ies are fuſed or liquified for a ong time, the ſubti 

LE f th bed | ſo intimatel 45 8 * 4 
le 


ui 


articles ff, and t 


Sd. Th 5? 


FI 77 24 17 ON i is a Tie w which iy A Filtration, 


are render'd fine and clear; and is performed either 


by paſting the Liquor. throu h a P er, Which by rea- 
ſon of the Smallneſs of its Pores admits only the finer 
Parts through it ; or elſe by laying a Cord or Piece of 
Cotton, &c, one Part i in i Liquor, the other to hang 
over a. Veſſel placed below the l ud Liquor; ; for thro! 
this it will aſcend and drop over very fine, and clear 
from the foul and groſſer Parts, 
CLARIFICATION or DEPURATION Clarification. 
is another way of purifying and improving ſome Me- 
dicines, as Decoctions, and other turbid Liquors, which 


'is done by beating them u Fe with the Whites of Eggs to 
n 


4 Froth, Which upon boiling will entangle the gröſſer 
Parts, and carry them up to the Top in a. tough Fours 
which then is to be taken off with a Spoon, or ſepara- 
ted by the Hippocrates $ Sleeve, which is a thick flag- 


ws? TILLATION is cauſing by Fixe an 97 Difillatin. 
or Elevation of the Particles of Bodies in Form of gl | 

dur, which afterwards are condenſed and deſcend in 

For orm of Drops ; ; and this is done by the Nat hy 

Sand Heat, by the Alembic, or by the 25 (or Common 


* he Manner of "_ W 1 already, HY 
DISG. 


Extraction. 


7 
* 
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DD IS$SOLUTION is the diſſolving of the naty. 
ral Coheſion of the Particles of ſolid Bodies, by which 


Means they are ſet in Motion, and the Bodies are 
brought into a State of NHuidity. Thus Salts are dif. 
ſolved by various Menſtruums, as Air, Water, &c. 


Thus alſo Gold diſſolves in Agua Regia, and Silver in 


Aqua Fortis, Laſtly, Metals will diſſolve in a Saline 


Menſtruum, and Reſins in a ſulphurous one. 
* FERMENTATION isa Term of a very lax 


and vague Idea, though in general nothing more than 
an inteſtine Motion cauſed in the Particles of Bodies 
by the Admixture of ſuch Matter as contains ſubiil 
firs Particles wrapped up in viſcid ones, is under- 

thereby: For the ſpirituous Particles being al. 
ways upon an Endeavour to releaſe and extricate them. 
ſelves from the viſcid ones, will, till they obtain their 
Liberty, produce a Commotion in the Medium wherein 
it happens. Of Fermentation there are various Species, 
which are of different Uſes in the Chemical Pharmacy, 


and eſpecially the Fermentation of Vegetables and 


their Juices, whereby their Medicinal | Efficacies are 

exalted by diſengaging and ſeparating the fineſt and 

moſt ſpirituous Parts thereof, . 
DIGESTION is that Solution of Bodies as is 


made by Menſtruums by the Aſſiſtance of Fire, and | 


differs in little elſe than the Fire from the common 
Diſſolution of Bodies before deſcribed. And indeed 


all kinds of Solution depend upon this general Princi- 


ple, viz. That the Particles of the Body to be diſſol- 
ved be by Fire, or otherwiſe, ſo far attenuated that their 
Specific Gravities become leſs than that of the Men- 
ftruum, or Tenacity and Reeves thereof ; for other- 
wiſe they could not be ſuſtained or ſuſpended therein, 
and mix'd therewith ; but would fink directly to the 
Bottom, and there conſolidate again. 
EXTRACTION, taken in its largeſt Senſe, 
ſignifies any Solution of Bodies made by Menſtruums, 
wherein not the whole Subſtances, but only certain 
Particles are carried off, or abſorb'd thereby. But 
what is properly call'd Extraction, and is here intend- 
ed, is ſuch an Inſpiſſution, or thickening of a Solution, 
as when a certain Quantity of the Menſtruum is drawn 
off, the remaining Mixture is reduced to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Honey. But of this I have already ſpoken 
under the Galenical Pharmacy. 
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N „nn 
Of PHARMACY. 
CRYSTALLIZATION. is the bringing of 
the Particles of Saline Subſtances into ſuch a 8 
or Conſiſtence as to reſemble the Form of Gal, 
but variouſly modified according to the Nature and 
Texture of the Salts. The Method is this; the 
Saline Body is diſſolved in Water, afterwards the 
Solution is filter d, which being evaporated till a thin 
F 1 the Surface, it ſpontaneouſly rung - 
into Roe EE ty, 2 
IN CORPORATION is a Proceſs. which 
brings and joins together, by the Interpoſition of a 
particular Body, ſuch others, as in themſelves are in- 
capable, or very difficult to be mid or incorporated 
together, Thus Oil and Syrups are incorporated in 
Eclegma's and Linctuss, by means of Sugar, Salt, or 
ſuch like Subſtances; thus a Mixture of Turpentines,' 
Balſams, &c. with aqueous Liquors is effected hy the 
Interpoſition of the Volk of an Egg; and thus a 
Mixture of Metals is likewiſe produced by Amalga- 
mation. | 88 


SUBLIMATION is the raiſing and clevititig 808imation; 


the ſolid and dry Parts of Bodies by means of Fire, 
in like manner as the fluid Parts are rais'd by Diſtil- 
lation: The Subjects of this Proceſs are all volatile 
Bodies, or ſuch which contain volatile Parts, as Salts 
of Animal Subſtances ; thus the Salts of Minerals are 
ſublimed, . and the Salts of Yzgetables, as Salt of Tar- 
tar, &c. By this Method are obtain'd thoſe fine ſoft 
Subſtances call'd Flowers ; as Flowers of Sulphur, Anti- 

» Biſmuth, &c. 5 285 


PRECIPITATION is that Proceſs by which Precipitation; 


Particles of Bodies diſſolved and ſuſpended in a Men- 
ſfiruum are made to fink or fall to the Bottom thereof. 
The Particles ſometimes precipitate of their own ac- 
cord, but oftener by the Afiſtance of ſome other 
Liquor added to the Menſtruum. As Bodies can't be 
ſuſtain'd, till they are render'd ſpecifically lighter than 


the Menſtruum in which they, are diffoly'd, fo, on 


the contrary, if any Menſtruum be made lighter than 
the ſaid diſſolv'd Particles, *tis plain they can't be 
luſtain*d or ſuſpended any longer, but muſt fall to 
the Bottom. This is the Reaſon of Precipitation, 
and is effected two ways, viz. by dropping into the 
Menſtruum à Liquor ſpecifically lighter. or | heavier 3 
the firſt renders the Menſtruum lighter than belong 
an 
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of PHARMACY. 

cury, and various others both Natural and Chemical 
Preparations, eſpecially of the Acid Tribe. 
„Tui, "VESSELS or. Utenſie of di 
orts 5” 28 Purtiaces of ſeveral Forms and Kijids,. 
mbc and Still, Retorts, Receivers, Gch r, 
Matraſſes, Cruciblet, Lingots, Coppels, Alugels, 
8 _ — I Se to GREP 10 would anſwer 
but little Purpoſe; ſince a their 

and Uſes is ny td be odtait 1 80 48 8 SINE 
or an actual View of them i in the Laberateres ef the 
Chet 2 5 1 n 


Mevicine 
or Puys1C 


defined. 
E, Object. 


Medicine 
divided into 


Hygieina, 


Therapeutics. 1-4 trends e ü 
Of Phijoley, Þ HYS Le. the fir and moſt philoſo 
at at 


and what i 
teaches. 


The Anima! 


Of PHYSIC; or ibe Tazorr of 
MIC INE and DTSEAs Es. 
„„ n CIN E, or, as it is commonly call, 


7 8d PAYSIC, conſiſts in the Knowledge of 
try thoſe Things, by the Application of which 


bdtzhe Health of Bodies is preſerved or re- 
WR ſtored, by removing Diſeaſes, The Ol. 
ject therefore of Medicine is the Life, Health, Diſeaſe, 
and Death of Mankind; the Cauſes 'whence they 
ariſe, and the Mean: Emmet they are governed, 


— 


TEIS Art is divided into five great Parts, viz. 
(I.) Phyftology, in a ſtrict Senſe ſo call'd, which re- 
ſpects the Narirę of the Human Body 12.) Paths: 
, or the Doctrine f Diſeaſcz- ES) Bementtics, 


. ” a £7 __ 1 * vi" * „ . | 
which relates to the Sign and [ndications.of Diſeaſes 


4 Heide, ur, rides Rul 
Conſervation of Li and Healib. pe eutics, 
Materia Madicd, and Cure of 


. n A | | 
Diſeaſes. 1 2 0 2 


that Which preſcribes Rules for the 


phical Part of Medicine, explicates (1.) The Nature, 
Structure, and Parts of the Human Body, with their 
Uſſe in the whole Animal Oeconomy. (2.) What Life 
is, and wherein it doth conſiſt. (3.) What the true 
Notion of Sanity or Health is: And, (4.) The va- 
rious Effects of Life and Health, or a good State of 
the Animal Conſtitution : All which Particulars are 
* the Res Naturales, or Things according to 
ature. 855 


. Tae Structure or Conſtitution of the Human Body, 


Structure and and the Uſe of the Parts in its Oeconomy, hath been 


. Occonomy. 


already explain'd in the Chapter of Anatomy, and 1s 
thence to be learn'd, | þ 


R LIFE 


Boch, which, both with reſpect to the /olid and fluid 
Parts, is abſolutely requiſite, that there might ſub- 
ind Mind, in ſome certain Manner; or which, 
when impair'd, may be ſome how reſtor'd without 
neceffarily deſtroying the ſame. 1 


HEALTH or Sanity is that Affection of Tifz 


Temperament, and Oeconomy of an Animal Body, 
| whereby all the Parts thereof are in a proper Con- 
dition to exert all their Natural Actions and Functions 

of Life, with a requiſite Degree of Facility, Delight, 
I and Conſtancy. Or, Health is a right Exerciſe of the 
- Wl 45ions of the Solids and Fluids according to the Laws 
of Nature, whereby the Circulation of the Blood is 
maintained thro* the minute/# Arteries without Ob- 
G. fruffion.. And this Diſpaſition of the Parts, and the 


it a mutual Union Commerce between the Body 4 


which ariſes from that due Structure, Conformation, 


416 


LIFE is ſaid to be that Condition of an Animal Life 3 


* 


Health, 


Whence it 


aſe, ne of their Actions, which is the Foundation of proceeds: 


he Wl Halt, proceeds from, or is the Effect of what is 
call'd the Equilibrium Nature, or Balance of Nature; 


viz, which is defined to be that equal Temperature of the 
re. Sd and Fluids wherein the Blozd is capable of cir- 
%, caulating freely; the ſeveral Secretions are made there- 


from in the exacteſt Proportions, and the Excrements 
ſes, MI excern'd, by all the different Emunctories, without 
/ REIT 
Tn 1 BALANCE .of NATURE itſelf ariſes 
rom that proper Tone, Tenſity, Springineſs, or Con- 
; merle Prnger 5 the Fe and” 94 effects a 
o- due Circulation, Liguidity, and requiſite Secretions 
of the Fluids, While the Body enjoys this even 
Standard State, it is poſſeſs'd of the moſt deſirable 
ife Serenity, Eaſe, Pleaſure, 'and Chearfulneſs of Mind. 
ie But if the Conſtitution riſes above, or ſinks beneath 
a- tis Balance of Nature, there will enſue Diſeaſes of 
of WM two different Kinds, as will be deſcrib'd under the 
ire vert general Head, unto which we are now come. 
to PATHOLOGY, the ſecond great Part of Phy/ic, 
treateth ' of Diſeaſes, ' and declareth (T.) What a 
y, Diſeaſe is, and the Nature thereof. (2.) The Dif- 
en WM /*rences of Diſeaſes. (3.) The Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; 
is WW and (4 The Effects thereof. And in regard of this 
fourfold Diviſion it is ſaid to be Pathological, Neſo- 
logical, Ætiolagical, and Symptomatolegical. 4 


The Balance 


of Nature. 


Of Pathology. 


ry 


Nefo » 0 
Maa, 


Diſeaſes, 


Difeaje . * 5 e 108, expouridy- 
9 0 ody opt takes away the: uli f 


Motions; either ry, the Balanice bf Neth 


their due Done and 


Aiſturb'd and-dillolw?d in 8 0 og N , 


fences of Diſeaſes, and thereby rang 0 


"Of Erne 


defines a 


of its proper and 1 5 
is the E br ate wherein the Notip 
A of the def and Fluids are perverted" in thei 


which conſtitutes the Sta rd Of: Halb. 
THEREFORE as long as the Solids ate deſtitute of 
d our; fo long will the Nuid lok 
* roper Degree o& Fluidityy. Purity; and Bir. 
otion ; ſo long will the = conceive” D;ſordy, 
Pain, and Diſqiietud ; z long l the Faculties in- 
ermit their Pop Springs for the 8 of 4 
Machine; ſo long will I the Animal. Oecbn 


| 1 1 and Pain affſſct the Senſes, 

anguor, and Inactivity actfug-to 9 05 b andi 
1 . ected with this 1 a N we call bach. 
or w/c rn Perſon, and, . 

a Palient. 1 F o iy 
NOSOLOG1A Jiſting indes the Gerd 


Claſſes of divers Kinds. Dileales are aer en 
many Accounts; for (1.) They differ with reſptet e 
their Cauſes; and thus t * ſaid to Be 7d:opatht, 
or from a pr 1 er Affection of the Part; Sympathetic 
Wbieh ariſe from the Affection of no Part; 
Hiredizaty, or which we derive from wel n 
Connate, or which we were born withal ; by 
or which we have gotten accidentally, Ge 1705 
reſpect of the Parts of the Bod), as the ALY « 
the F 2 of 5 877 and of the IF Fi- 


mours or Nui. ds. 13 reſpect of the & ect or 
Ser; as the Dijzaſ; 13. #4 , of 72 ants, of C Harem, 
of 17 oth, of 2 of ll File And again, 
there are Diſcaſes proper to Men, to Women, t 
War irgins, to the Pre regnant, to Nomen in Labour, to 
"Nur 2 &c. both univerſal and particular. (4.) l 
reſpect of Time, Diſeaſes are faid to be acute 0! 
ronical ; acute if they terminate within * 
ays 3 very acute if way or ſeyen * 1 = oF 
deute if within four: hronicdl, 
; they are ſaid to be ng wi h hae * 25 

— in the Spring, autumnal if in 
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I coral, wall, dady a. 


epidemical 7 — the 2 is 


W e to The States 
pulſes ths from fr Aha 7 
Arcbe, or the 
1 Hucbof „ or the 
Growth, Increaſe, or Pr ogreſs thereek, (3.) Acme, 
or che State or Height of the Diſorder. +) 5.) The 
5 


In all intermitting Diſorders, as nt 23 &c. 
the Acceſs or Coming-on of a Fit is call'd a Paroxiſm 
of the Diſcaſe, or an Exacerbation or growing worſe. 
In acute Diſeaſes, which conſiſt .in the Humours, the 
Matter of the Diftemper is, for. the moſt part, at a 
certain Time ſo diſpoſed, that there is a ſudden 
_ or Mutation of the Diſeaſe to better or worſe, 
alth or Death ; which Alteration is call'd the 
Crif of the Diſeaſe, and the Matter ſo diſpoſed the 
critical Matter thereof. 
ATIOLOGY is that Part of Pathology which Kn 
treats of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. The Cauſe of a 
Diſeaſe is any thing which occaſions in us a enſation 
of Pain or Sickneſs, whether it be by producing a 
new and morbi fie State of the Solids and Fluids, or by 
47 7 _ any thing abſolutely requiſite to the Exer- 
he gy untHons. 
xs CAUSES of Diſeaſes are generally divided Caxſes of 
into. (1.) Internal, when it was pre-exiſting in the Diſeaſes. 
Rody before the Effect was produced or did appear: 
Theſe firſt diſaffect the Humours, then the ſolid Parts. 
(2.) External, which exiſts without the Body, and 
afterward appl ied thereto, breeds a Diſeaſe - Theſe 
generally hurt the Solids firſt, and then the Humours. 
(3) Remote, which is not wholly. ſufficient of itſelf 
for producing of a Diſeaſe, but only ſo alters the 
y as renders it apt and ſuſceptible thereof, in caſe 
1 eber Cauſe ſhould occur and join its baneful In- 
E e fluence. 5 


and the ſeveral Degrees thereof 


The Remote 
Canſe. 


Remote and 


proximate 
Cauſes, 
. avbence. 


Non-naturals. 


. 


By 


5 PAL ViSA 0 


f e roſults from the Elevation or 
of the Tons of the Vi and the Motion-of 
ds above or beneath 1 Nature; 


produce the ſeveral 
of Diſcaſes : For too great a Contraction of 
the Veſſels. will-increaſe the Mr, Smt 
_ in will increaſe: the Motion, 

the Blood; whence Zevers of | Kinids 

i, and many: other Diſorders. - * 1 
Fux Remote Cauſe, inherent in the Body,” * 
calb d the Proegumenical or pre- diſpeſing Cauſe ; Und 
ſuch is a vitiated Temperament in regard of Heat or 
Cold, : a Plethora, and: Cacochymia, or ill State ol the 
Fluids, The Cauſe which is acceſſiry to this, and to- 


n ob 
as 


__ make the Diſeaſe, is cdll*d' the Procatar#ic 


; and this improves the pre · diſpoſed Conſlitution 
or Part into a real morbid: State, and NN 


actual and immediate 1/lne 


Tun Remote and. Proximiate Cauſe iſes ariſe from 
Principles of various Kinds, but "be reduced to 
four general Heads, which are (I.) Ingefta, or 
Things receiv'd into the Body, 4 Air, Meat? ey 


Medicines ; as alſo all manner of Fumes, Scents, Con- 


tagions, and other inviſible Species which enter unſeen 
the ſmall Pores and Speracles of animal Bodies, or by 
any other Paſſages whatever, '(2.) The * ot 
Things done by the Body or any Part, as 
Reft, the Heel en, of the Mind; as a She an 
Watching. (3.) The Retenta and Excreta, ings 
retain d in, and excern'd from, the Body, whether 
they are Salubrious, Recrementitious, or Morboſe; as 
the Blood, Saliva, Urine, Semen, Bile, the Faces, 
&c. (4.) The Applicata, or Things externally - 4 
plied to the Body; as Air, Japour, Foments, Ba 
Raiment, Liniments, Plaiſters, of any thing cauſing 
Hounds, Bruiſes, Fractures, Cirroſions,  &c. + 
SOME Phyſicians, with leſs Reaſon and Accuracy, 
er made the general . or Sources which a 
1 
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prior 
4 — as its Cauley is call'd the Seren of A 


the Jaundioe, &’ 


b er u cl? 


The Puſſions. (5.) N. 
e Watehfulneſs: *While-ochors er ec 
the fn, uin. The Air, Aus Drin 
An, N, and. the” Paſſions, These Things wing va 
call. the - Na+ naturates, or Non-naturals, * 


enlhd becauſe, by an undue or ill Uſe : of them, their NN 
natural 


Letts. ane not woll pezform'd, but perverted 
3 unnatural Production of Diſeaſts, as you 
4 =; ified in Books of Phy ſic. 744 | 

YM? PO FOEQGCY deſeribes the m- Symptomate: 
f Diſeaſes : That preternatural Accident or Ay. 
which ariſes tom a Diſeaſe as its Caſe, but 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the Difeaſe e 
its proximate Cauſe; is callid the Symptom 

ary if in ths — RoENs 2 om n 
of the Diſeaſe, it is ſaid t be the x 
But if it proceeds from any 


bude 0 


1 ne 8 
[ROM bene it dppeare-that-theſs Gel e nee ans Cl, 
i themſelves really Diſeaſes, but very diſfimilar 7 
in Number, Variety, and Effect; but yet, accord- 


h diſtinguiſh'd and ranged under the three — 
fol — | ang Claes: (1) The vitiated Actions of the = 


— the Doctrine of the Ancients, they are agree - 


Parte. (2.) The Vices, or corrupted State EE 
n ) The preternaturat 5 


| or vitiated: Qualities of the Bod 


Fur. Orgameal and Vital Fain are vitiated in The Vital 
various Ways: For (v.) They may be impair'd and Actions howy 
diminiſſu d; whence. the Diſereriæ in a vitiated. 
1 per'd Appetite, Di in a weak Stomach, | 
(2.) The Aion and Power of the Part may 2M 
be lv and dyftroy'd ; whence the Symptom of | 


Hurenia in a loſt Appetite, Apepſia in a Stomach un- 


capable of Digeſtion, and Profu/jors of ſeveral Kinds 
when the Veſlels have loſt their retentive Faculty. ; 


the Poſe They may be too far excited and augmented, as in 


lpitetion of the Heart, c. (4.) They may 
2 and perverted; as in the Mulacia, or a 
Longing-after Things unit for er ants 1988 in 
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i Tas Second Claſs of Symptoms is the the 
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Atropby of the Part; a R Mey of the H u 
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2 ufiens, and other like Symptoms. The 7255 
and perverted State of the Humours,, is attend 
with a direſul Train of Symptoms not t to be Tecounte 
for Number. The Obtrufions of the Se tion 5 An 
: D Admixture * the N png gx 2 | 
r : 5 the Bulk of this Gia of pLems. . 


tee, za: Tus thirt and nt genial (Cl or S 
lities of the Symptoms is made up of the | 
Body. emperature of F the e Body. 
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the Solide, and a ee, of Humours too Myc 
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Or theſe Patheg Characters e Sigps of 
iſcaſes, there are _ two Sorts, has 
Which * are call'd me. Ris . 0 wh, ic Si 


are the N jat reſult 1 
od oy an erotic that Colle chon of con- 


curri Ng Symptoms: that clearly indicate the Preſence, 
ture, and Intenſerieſy of the Diſorder ; For ever 
item r has its peculiar Marks or Tokens wheret 
is differenced from every other, tho ever ſo nearly 
related by ſome common Characters. 15 The Prog- 
| i are thoſe Phænomena which K  £ fri 
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; owing. general and rticular Topics : 
fr; 2 Pulſe Fg, Be a6 15 


city, "ay and; Temperament of the Blood is in a 


2 meaſure indicated. (2.) The Breath or Refdira- 
27 . 9.0 ature, Place, and a: ty 


Lion; which indica 
0 A the Diſorders of the Lungs and other” Parts of the 
7 ar, (3.) The Urins; which by its Quantity, 
aur, Obe, Taſſe, Fluidity, and San inherent 

| it, diſcovers very obviouſly the State' and Quality 
of 4 the Blood, and the: Diſpoſition of the Parts thro” 
which it comes. (4.) The Parts affected; which, as 
they are the more noble, are the more dangerous. (5.) 
The Degree of Pain. (6.) The Manner of the 
Attack. (7.) The Parts communitating, } (8.) The 
Temperament of the Patient. (9: ) The Force and 
Effefts of the Symptoms, * 
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jars oh But now: Alexiphurmics fignify any Medicines 
inſt Fevers. (6.) Carmmatives, are 
as expel: and diſſtpate Wind or pent up 
in any Membraneous or Nervous Part. (7.) Apglutr- 
| nants, ſuch as incraſſive-and — ; Numours, 
which are thereby rendered more eonſiſtent and fit for 
Nouriſhmene, (8.) Aftringents are thoſe Medicines 
which are. binding; * they 728 either by the Aſperii 
of their Particles, which contracts, corrugates, and 
the Part; or elſe thickens-the Fhaidsithat 
Abforbents. run not off fo faſt as before; (g.) Ahorbents are ſu 
YES as by. the Porokty of their Parts A ene d Afpe- 
- rities of the pungent Hamours; or, like 9 
drink up the ſuperfluous Moifture of the Body; 
thus are ſaid to be D — — oF 
Analeptics. . Blood. (10. ) Analepticsare ſuch as cheriſh the Nerves, 
and renew Spirits and Strength. Theſe four laſt are 
calf d- Strengtheners. (II.) Emolltents are ſuch as ſheath 
and ſoften the Aſperities of the Humours, and relax 
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— infinite V of its Cauſes occaſions almoſt 
2 Diverſity of its nees and Effects; it 
attended with Heat, 8 ickneſs, Debility, arute 
Paine and fometimes with Denrium and dne. 
There are ſeveral kinds, as r nden, 
He#tit,, Nervus, 
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of the Gall, which therefore . 
the Habit af the Body, tinge with 
Yellow, 'F ts if 178 n 
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. Mi erere re Met, ſhar 9 57 Pains, 85 caltd. 
en mY the Freck les. a | aw 4 
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2 a Loathing of "SY Ee. Won. 


Nebnlæ, Films or Httle Clouds in the Eye. 
ee [ru ergo tone in the Kidneys. 
A very ſore tetterous. Eruption. 


1328 Stoppages i in the 4 of any ſort. 
F. f Wins. Ophthalmy, 


fe e Holt Ac 


Hv 
Op „um Tuflammatiom eth Tine Aunata 
of the Eye, attended with Redneſs,, Heaty Pin; 
Swelling, ariſing from a Stagnatien of che Bleed“ in 
che eapliaty Wer 85 ee! © Whit 2 alt drt 
Orthopnga, great Difficuley of Breathing!--/1d0 
Pain is an una | | 
of the Continuity of the Parts | es and Fits, 
whſſchiisproper'toitheir ftaeù ta- a found Stat? 
Paipirat ian, à Beating, a: Panting of the Heartio 
E wartet of: Motien|6r Senſe-of Peeling, 
or both, proceedinit; from ſomse Cuuſe be lo the'Ocre- 
bellum, join'd with a Coldneſs, Softneſs,  Flaccidiyx 
and at laſt a Waſting f the- Parte ag: eamuxe. 
Peripneumony, an Inflam meter of. bme PRC of 
the Yara, which occaſions a great Pain, andighert- 


neſs of Breath, and general Sees o ef DayeBtore- 
tion, c. | 156181 213. 10 Honeiono s ene 


Bernio, à Kibe or Chilblane;. -12bbs1fl ad ni n⁰ν 
Pei, the Phone oy Peſtilente Which ſceswad 
Phrenitis, the Phrenſy, which isa Agbs ef Mud 
ned. 291 ebnglt) git to nonmubnl ns We 
Phthifis, the Phthifie, a Waſte or Conſumptioꝶ of 
the Body, very various both ag te i Caufes And 
Kinds. . gninoowe 10 nmmats't no3bbut e N. 
"Pats Sen: rde mund e „U 
Pi. 
of all the Neves" Fev##y'; and is communicated 
r 0 0 - \ evBSA3n1 duc 
Plithira is when the Humeurs art ſecreted i oo 
great an Abundance, or beyend wh“ a healthy Ste 
requires. 2 I th dm TBHLWIOVAL 7) ann 
Pleurißß, an Inflammation ef the Pleura, preebd- 
ing from" Stagnation off Bled; And producing very 
intenſe Pain. | | | MnO. 7 
Priſon} a moſt virulent; ocerrofive(! and deliwetive 
2 in ſeveral Things, cauſing great Swelling, 
Pain, and Death. Ns 7; 28Mibbit) TEASED 
Pox, a Diſeaſe; deſervedlyy=the? too well known: / 
uartan, a third Day's Agus. 
uinſry, an Inflammatin of the Jaws and Fhreàt. 
Nheu mati a Diſtemper of the! commom Mem- 
brane of the Muſcles, which makes it rigid, and un- 
fit for Motiof, "without t Pain DS dc. 
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Stone, a — the harder Parts of the 
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| ing. did 2. — 2 E 
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Noz ) 46. als V7: 1 N * 255 CY” 
A 3 See Grapulain.,c ?HONLS Ne o A It) 
2 a ſudden Fainting or Swooning away. 
f Fabes a Conſumption, or Decay %: Muſewlar 
Ba. bn „io IEA! in Roc ef 4} 41 
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Tumor, any kind. of Swelli net ns vans 
apache Dreppwhich fwells. the. Abdomen like 
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e, che Nifoaders. bee esst l. 1 


wherein Things at reſt appear to moye rund. 
Ulcer, any running Sore. 2 . bit s le. 
„amiüngs a caſting up the, Contents. of the 
n as. Vallieation of; its 2 
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defined. adi Surgery; —— 
| is that Branch uf the Art uf 
form'd by Manu Operation und c | 
mention ta ts 2s bes Hoh nn Hot Vbod 
Surgeon, A SU RGE ON therefore! is: ene WU Ae 
bis Seele tolerable Gill im Hun tumpv Mfudiefne and other Parts 
tions. of Learning α Man'of 'good Ape H, great Du 
terity, an unſhaken Courage, | 
clear Si Tho e and of an ipge duch, and 
honeſt. NA * NIX 10 — hes: ANW e 20 
In Surgbry we! conſider (1) The. Subject of the 
. Anty Dijtaſed.! 2. The Anme. Cure) (3) The 
Medicines-apptopriated* theretol H Phe Anus! 
Operutins. (fl) The Anſtruments wfed:erthn 52180 
Divers Kind., Tast Hias weich IMA the human | 
of Diſorders. and demand the Care and Aſfiſtarite bf the 
e of the following Kinds. (b.) Tumbu- n 
ing (Hue, or running — Nr 
it .) In 218 Pee or fre qr 7.99 
wewrye 0u4 5 geen, Ur rtißeation. 
227 eee dee dee 
Tumours. MOR S enerally ocealldn'doby: \g 3 0 5 
General ternatural Quan Gl umocrs on the 
Cauſes. =—— — * Courſe, call'd 
Huian. elſe by little and little eur C ve 1 Suede 
Congeſtion. Fumourg which conſiſt of 4 Goletctien bf Pure br 
Mattes, are calbd Apoſtems or Apen and any 
| Tumbur is call d'an' o ifo 10 gftbss 
| Particular. Dur Gunſer of, Twhours) are? vitionub ;\as fin- 
Cauſes. _... . ,tagious Air, hard Bandage) Bliſter ingo Weunds and 
Bruſſes; ib HuHοỹj& !Flatugfitics;! Inflammation? Sr. 
The Kinds of Jumeure way" be diſtributed into the Following 
Tumours. Fs 70 Plug ltgmonity or Inflathm ys Au the 
Pblegmouic. Ophtha in the Eye; Angina or ain the 
Tbatit; the Pini in che Neues de Side uf che 
z Penpmumimy in the Lungs , a Bube ih the 
Odemateus. Groins, Ge. 62.) — or cold aquevus Tu- 
mmours ; of which ſome have theirs Matter cohthin'd 
in a Ci or Bag; as the Athrromay Steutuma, und 
Nelicerit . Others not, as ſyurarium Hftus, Tap, 


| Ceirrhous: Malu, Lapin, Smut, Red (s- ) Scirrbius Tu inours, 


which 
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which conſiſt in an 8 of the Glands, from | 


itty, obſtr to the Liver in 
4 Tani, or hee e an Induration is call'd DE 
fort Scirnbus, &tirrbma, and 5 11 (7: 
{ re; er Agb Tutbourt, ſuch as proceed 8 
4 praternatumil Rrdundancy, or an Extravaſation 
of | Serum ſoſ the Blood in the outer Parts of the 
Body; which in the Head is call'd Hydrocephalus zu in 
the⸗ Melly, Mſeites ; in the n Nor 8 
i n. (5:) Strumaus Swellings, which pro- Sade 6r- 
ceed from an Qbliradtion and Erofibh of 3 Scrophulous. © 
the Matter, whereof is contain'd in 4 Cyſtis; 
Sont of Tumour: is various in its Nature, and e 
the Struma, Scrophula, or King's-Evil, from an idle 
Condeit of its being curable by the Roy al Touch. 
LE RC& are the next Claſs of Diſeaſes above Ulcers. 
recited, and are defined to be a preternaturab Diſ- 
charge of Matter of various Kinds, from a Solution 
Continuitz or Texture of the Part, (with Loſs of 
17 his Solution proceeds from ſome diftem+ 
perde Humaurs, eroding the Part by their virulent 
Particles, ar from ane, &c. which in time dege- 
te to ard. NN i505 NSN { 1 
(FOr Galan tbe / more fimple affect the Skin And Several Sorts; 
K others reach deep into the Fleſn. 
 ulcetons Diſorders are. reckon'dꝰ the- fdllbwing. 
2 eres exedons,: which riſeth on the Skin in Herpes, _ + 
h and With Weenows Orifices, containing N 
—— and. penetrating Matter. 1. . — 
du Whichithefodrep, with tumified! 
erodes the Þ rroſive Humouts; (3. * Nome. 
feeding or conſuming Ulcer oeh bug a Putre- ä 
faction of the) art. (4. CAncerb or.\Garcinomd, a Cancer. 
direfal: Sort of Ulcer, too well Known. (5. ) Laus, Lupus, 
or: Wolf, adevouring · Ulcer of the Phapedinte Kind, | 
ntheoT high or Leg. 66 Noli-mertungere, fore Wolf d ad 
„ſdabby Ulcer, difficult to cure. /.) Hebor NN gere. 
zulcerous Lumour, in the Skin off: the Head: (8:) Achor. 
Fudus, an Ulcer. with Matter reſembling Honey. aun. 
* — a malignant leer in the Noſtrils, Cog Ozone, | 
Road ICT very difficult of Cure. 
d Us are hut old Ulcers, with alien Fifale's ; 
Lips panetrating with finuous Cavities even to the 
Banes, Which, are tender'd foul and: ſanious DP | 
ſetid Virulent Matter * A: For a | 
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r imp (4) gr 
donde, (5); ms Oo ,ð/jmx . 
10 agen torch violent ( Tenſian r — 
its natural ae Tenour 
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8 8 5 h Debian damnation. 


n ha) ragedy-of human Life A An. 
tien is when the natural. Heat ofiia Limb kt as 
e an re:the limb uin Bare: 
nſesſihle, diſtolour d, and cold. Rut chen 

Heat is quite extinct, n. it is aalfd 4 
e Sphatelition ;- in this Caſe the natural 
= — — —.— 
She, cortu 2 ! 

WB, and vital mon and F unctions of the Part 
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Divicon=ct ifton=of Gig Diſordzis. 
— 1s es 
— Frogs pr - + 2 7; 2 
auroſt Bone wy | 

— ere, betwecm met, Br. 
8 De 
or Compound, as w t aue ate | 
e and theſe :ate/ môſt daher, and- the 

fo us tey are in a larger Bone, ane rer the | 

20 1915918 i Db el. Look {13 Vous! d 
ee Born br rent 2 The Caratin 
— — 
oforthe.\Diftemperz and theyCireutaſthrices thereby. 
However,' whe principal lng ate as fallowe: 42 
Derivatien, or drawi (w 
thacatens anyi noble Bart; ) to the Baſe won of 
oh the ae Side. 0. uuf, which'is H Drar 
ing the Humours tothe oppoſite Side or P 
($4 — wthct.i an Eoacudtion of 3 = 

tis Matte by Perſpitgtion er by 

— rschaek into dm. Maſs | A 2242) 

or) changing the Humours from p 
— State, (g=) — — and WE 
nidp»the "Ripening or Ge of "+ 
Fumaout into Rug or laudable. 
which nis 3the — 8 
Matter iby proper c 
whikk 18. a þ.evr arp mot after 
the Maiter i difl Tye or a it for (8.) Inchr- 
retina, wor healing:iand: filling it! up with dN leſn. 
(93 Groatriizatiiny which is the» ind M Skin 
upoh the Sore now. cured; ſo ug to leave ell 2," \ 
Gicatriz, or:Scar, as poſlible, Theſe Tutentions prin” 
cl iregard- Tu,, Ulcers) Monde, He. in che 
2 — which; there are which reſpeck che 
Bonts, ando therefore ill be hett taken notice 1 
among thew}{anual Operations. ' And indeed what 18 
perform'd by the Hand makes the principal Part \of © 1 
the Surgeon Art, and gives Denominatibn to the Kola Wal 
whole. Ehe chief (perations- * — by the 
bargenis Fand are a8 follow. (I) Amput ation, Which 
ache Catting off any Limb, or Part | from the” 
Body. (2:Jul{reeriaromyy/ letting Blood by cutting 
in Gr, (3-) Phlebotomy, as "ade by e 1 8 
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_ Brenobotomys\\an>\Inciſfion — 
el e ee Suffocationn in a 
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8 Cu ing the Child outiof che d 


Ws Gaftrations 2 Hoe wu — Teſticles 1050 
. Ciuteri/ 


Burning or Scar 


any quick Part 
uftr ies, to prevent — 


tion, c. 8.) 


with 


Cupping, a Rang de Gele from the Skin, in 


order gor Srari cation. (9) Cyſtotumy, 2 Cutting or 
der, to extract the Stone. (10) 
[eulation, a Cutting! or» Making pues, - Seatons, 

(1190) Lancing, making an Inciſion in any Part 


with 4 Lancet. Lia bent, a, Cottisg for che 


Stone, 419) , Gcrrifratien, a Gutting of \bliſter'd 


Skin with a: Lancet. (14. Suture,” a Sewing the Lips 


of Wounds, Cc. (15.) Lapping /a Perforating the 
bSbkin af the — for diſcharging Watery Hu- 


mours, in the Dropſy, &c. (16.) N Which 


0 4 nf * * is the Opening a Fracture in the Skull b yran artificial 


Perforation. (17,) Reduction ia the pen did 


cated, and ſetting of fractur d Bones by fmeans of 


- proper. Ligatures, Bangen afifl othen aernab Ap. 
plications. DN % il 5990 baß ig alt 107 


The Medicine. IHE Surg eon, ll as the Phyſician, is obl 


æſed in Sur- 
_— 


to make uſe f Adedrcanciritoranfwer moſt of his 
tentions, and ſuch, in this Caſe, are call'd / Topical 
Applications; theſe conſiſt chiefly of Pihiſters, Cerutis, 


| Unguents, Oils, 41 „ Bec and ate (according to 


their Quality) ributed into the- Allowing Kinds. 
(1), | Abftergents; o Detergents, Which aleanſe the 
Wound, and diſpoſe iti ſor Healing. (21) Anaplerot plerot ict 


SGarcotics, and Incafxatiurs, all ich o ſigniſ bi 


Medieines as heal and fill ũp the Wound wi 

(·) Anodynes, ſuch / as aſſuage Pain. (4.) — 
de. ſame as Deturgents nearly (51 Halſamics, oily 
healing Remedies: 1) (6.): chr Carterirs, are 
ſuch as ſear on burn the Fleſh to can Eftbar, * 
Daſficcatiues, which dry up arid; Rin over Wounds, 
c 89 Dig e/tives; — as promote the Digeſtion 
of Matter in Lumours. (9. EH, l, (Which cica- 
tre and ſkin over Wounes (10% Efcharetiag the 
Janie (as: Canflics, | (Lt) Litheutriptics, which break 
the Stone in the Bladder: Hahn NVarcotici; ; thoſe 
which ſtun the Senſe of Pain. 13.) Puiliatives, 
ſuch as ate uſed to palliate incurable Wounds, c. 
(4) \Phagegenics, which eat away. the 3 or 
wk ungous 
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Reſolution” df Matter. (1 7.) Ridenersy" fach 8 


P H r neo 


Fleſh. (iy iRepellents;' cd dd difderſs ralld 
bf Tumourspoand aſſuage Baca . 515 
Ain which bbpen, fen or - 


rich, draw, 7 and: fit Macter fora Diſcharge 18 
delerot ict, ſuch las charden and Sens u the 
ne. curd Wounds: »(19.) S:yftics,' fuck as 1 — 
1 me aſtringent, ſufficient nin! che 
© (20:)\Pupptrtitives,, which" promote 85 
of the Matter of Düne. zr.) Nl 
a External Applications of \Medicines. + (22) Tr 
— — Ie — ng good for Wounds 
4 E ſicntorien ſuèh Things as occaſion Bliſters to 
be the SE. (2400 Aeromtict, ihe ſüme an Dy | 
aaa ur or drying: Medigines. Dean ohne 0 
Eon Mununi Operations" the Sun 8 provided Infiruments 
withva tærnible rats of the e of Hate uſed i in the 
andilNeceſfatyc! Thief of which I: (hall Juſt name Manual Ope- 
as!\follvwgo o (H) Acantabulus, to). draw out ſplinter d rations of Sur- 
Bones Haiis, cl from Wounds! (2) Hmm à gery. 
Kind of Girdie or 1 Bathrum; contrived 
for the Eaſe and Security e Luxated Joints aſter 
— — an hollow Inſtrument to 
— up! the Pons. into the Bladder, to aſſiſt in making 
in Caſe of the Stone and Gravel. (f.) —— YN 
,.avted\hot Iron fdr $#aring\an Ire! 


tial GH tg, ic Medioine (7) 
Pies . — 9 99 5 


Glaſslus hz), 2 in the Form of an FER a, 
to ſcrape Saale witttade 0d) Hen 
tonidra w 2 ovrY hal (E Dannſcaips, to — — 
the" Teeth with (f.) Forts lia Pair of Tong, 
to extract any thing ut of Wöunds, rr (13.0) 
Por fox, to enttact Ur dra Feetir wich! (14. ); Lanosr, 
an Inſtrument well kuowont (15) MAodiblusg that 
Part of the Tyepan which cuts the Bone vireularly. 
66.) Hirivmu, i Fruſſes to keep up Ruptures, 1 ) 
Prbbr, 4 — 1 to ſearch-the Wounds 
with. 419.) Retinneulum, us'd in Caſtrution, ehtting 
— (19.) Refirum; crooked Sciſſars, like — 
Bird's Hill. (20 Sanguiſuge, a Leach, (2 7.) Stata 
or Ladder an / Inſtrument for reſting and defending 
diftocated\ and broken Limbs, (22) Searrfitarory, 
uſed. to malt Schriſirutian, being a Number of ſharp 
Points; et on a Plane; which are all i into che 
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* 2 well "known, 12:98 iringe, 
medicated Liquors up into any Fark, 


* the fratturs Parts. of a Bone, par- 
ticularly of the Scull, (28.) Lais uied as 2 Sup 
or rop in reducing diſlocated, or fettings 
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AN o, of AF becher Orentüfes 1 en Man a Soci- 
dow'd with Faculties that . able Creature. 
Op Poe 1 * 


| $ oP) 114 and 
— . and" PE pony 
Mankind have univerſally, from” the firſt Ager of the 
World, uſed to aſfociate themſelves together, to form 
Companies, and to unite in Societies. | 
OCTETTFtterefore is a Property of Humam Na- gocie , what. | 
* as co of a certain Number of Perſons 
who all agree and combine mutually to conſerve, de- 
fend, promote, and * one common Intereſt, ac- 
cording. to certain Ls Orders and Regulations 


firſt ftipulated and a Mens nm Tas by the whole 

Society. 8 wn "Fig 8 875 

Ac cox eee 1 REY *tis The ſeveral 
plain they q; Neben Poitel 1 A of Kinds. 


t Inte- 


reſts and Viey egulated'by 


divers Inſtii; ric e onh take 
Notice of off 2 "hi , 9 52 {- x 2 4 Ut iT der the three 
following remal Te naeretiaty _ _ 4 * A 


wealth, or Nation. * Ke n 
A FAMILY isan i | 14 of Perſons, 5b A Fanih. 

who live together in one We; and are generally of | 

three Sorts of Perſonages ; as, (T.) Parents, or 

who beget and bear Children, with us call'd Fathers 

and Mothers, Theſe are ſaid to be the Stock and 

Heads of Families. (2.) Children, which are 

ten and born of the Parents; and as they are 216 

or Female, are cal d Sons and Leer 25 Ser- 

vante, which are thoſe who ſerve or do the Work of 


the (Family, on Conditions of Advantage or Profit, 
calPd Roe or Hire. * the Word Family is ſome - 
times 


ond 


4 Republic 
or Nation. 


The Requifte 
to conſiitute a 
Society. 


not ſeverally, but as join'd t Ve 40 
a T bey muſt enjoy a Conminity ot rieten of 


there are aburidance in 


wee conſiſts of divers Tumilids, a by hay Tn 


2" Hullitude or Sevldy 


Oo — D 


3 e 8 5 
0d 1 th 


feent of a ber Fe 

— . they e e 

iy. 1129 bus 3091193Z9 5 : 1 8 11 318 ore ul 75 
ACITYis ging al 995 a ratey: 
) And ! i 1 lars 


by 


Church and ” Bilhoy apt: Call. 
de Laws. Ff * {Mer * . 
nor hath a Cathedral or 
Corporate, or a Cor peratio 


etore 


Io; I19Y 


tion thefeto as a of to | L 
a . Nee 


A REPUBL 5 0 75 


Lind, having be ok 
Language, and en 
Government? Thon 
montobalth reſpect 1e . f 1 
than the 8404, 247, or P| OR a 
ſiſt ok Families ot Houſe 4 Naflon is 


Cities and Towns, as MG of many G4 es i tis 
+ cular Houſes ſituated dint Face . 


unte of that Nulibt n 
ALL 
Palitic, or ſubject to Orders, 5 ye. 0 2 
2 ny F and in o . os Pls 
iety or Body Potitit, che Te 
ch. (r.) Bach) a Comdlatity or IC 
ſiſt Men, ot rational; not irrational Beinps:*© (2:5 
There muſt bel Pliralit or Myttitud?' of: ACE f 


of Perſons, Houſes, or Cities, e mat aſſo. 


ciate and unite together; for thi 


many particular Things, and 1 erat” Intereſt, 
common to the Whole. (5. ) It mi be inftituted A 
the general Oonſent of a free People, -and" therefore 

it is voluntary, (6.) It muſt be juſt car js afot: e 
for there can be no honourable 15 oy 

© Commonwealth of Men bent on wit 

* Thieves Pirates, Confpirators, Ade bl 5 
b 22 perſons, 


jt 


Kee i there 1 Sa 


thoſe: Societies, "ern u. len Kl, art Bi 


off Ed” 
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— 5 99 eee deze enen | 
ſties and —＋ * 
e e reduc empty a of Oy 


For. ih ing. and the : 
y are the more — ent and an e = 


e Af ocieties i phat. 
re a nd directed, is various, 
ture of te yg ; the: Relation) 
ALY Ret ke other, the Ferſon ot Perſons 
1 Ab. the 
: 108 dude n 10 ASIA. 
1 0 USE or 7275 1 ing — Nature Oeconomy, 
prioryto al Lo Pa L begin with the Go-; vbar. 
he Crock there Ae (Es of the Hauſe 
50 | Gran the Arts pos ie 
28 £9 Ozconomics 5 uin 
9 e . in whom the 3 ruling and 
Family was, 775 ee, it: Pas 
e manner of it Patrignchal ;. becauſe) 
the Family. being the principal Perſon 
ered and governed, the ee the; 
Wand Das of Nature and Rea; 


uz nzm to offs 28 pF bag mind 
þ {6} 44 68 $ therefore i is that Part of Mara, Oeconomics, 
ridence which gives Rules and Directions for the duk æbbat. 


N well ordering Ae Family or Houſheld ! 
0 nns 


Bulineſs pe 800 8 r a8 ina famiy 
eefold State of Relation, diz. that of 
en oft Parents an Children; Mafter- 

$. down and ſupplies ſucir Laws} 
ee Cenduct, and ſhew the, Duties 


Fi Ferſgu ;Feciprocally in his reſpeChy 
* * 1920 in bn 8187; 
three, relative States iñ call d theaC onjugal 


— e . 12 11. State ; becauſe the Nelatiam State: 
Arbe ert rom their urn 


te = N = 0 oo of ail the Affairs 


25 


tal! 5 and Agreement | to vaſſociate, 
50 en . a common Participation af: 


of. Li 8 ſo long as they both ſhall live z: 
i And; 


lemn Action is calbd Matrimony. 


1 1 


1. Fore red, Queer. INN : 


5 jwhich reſpect. ade Hausband, and. the, 23. Duties of 
es enjoin'd to be perform'd in regard an Husband. 
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Th: Power of 
Parents. 


1 Mother concur to the 3 of 
hape each a Property in und Po 2 
But thiz Power extends not to Font 
in Caf * ſo criminal, but or a 
pit and Caſtigation; for when Childre 
And pertinaciouſly contemn the pa- 
8 er, and Government, they are tc 
bers 12 > Ge ſuperior, Power of the City, 0 
Nation, if ths ſuch be extant" if not, they are to be 
E and Wiened their Fathe?'s Houſe. 
E Duties of Parents concerhing their Chil The Duties f © 8 
2 y ſuch as theſe, iz. 125 TR 2 65 fred Parents. 
clit hour iſb % thei, while y „dung helple 
proper Manner. (2. Þ That ey Pike Chae cheat 
425 in alſeful Knowhdge and Ea 0 3.) T | 
| khem up in the Nurturt and Aamonition on "of 
re, on 5, in the Chriſtian Religion. (4. That 
5 7. e. And with" the Principles bY 
* whil young and Ef xs ite hem 
ditally to the Practit thereof. TR RN 7 
"ind lant in theit Minds an 15 WY 
d bring them to an . 4 orrents 2 
A ee Fnmorulfriss. (6.) That they ee them 
vof, *Correftion, and Reftraint, for and in 
C01 | Vel all vicious, ungodl and vain Pra- 
Xices,” pal all means poſſible york them to forfake 
the ſathe; J That. they teach and inſtruct, or oy 
them to lun, me bone Art, Faculty, or Ing 
their futhre e Dependence and Support of Li "(82 9 
Ther they give them wholeſone and 2 Uvice in 
alt” diffieult and © momentous {fi (Pairs, às- in — bufing ring 
— or Wife, 2 Nun of Religion, B 
8 e ſes ber Patent has no 
oblige the Child to fulfil his W ill . 
0 Ly, that they take all proper Care to gory 
Went; 7 — and projjore their Children's Fortude 
1 Pro n every reſpect. 1 = 1 * 
R Duties bl dren, towards their Paren The Duties 
(t. wa Ih onour, and r. them in e 22 73 
virgo 1 hrs Commands. .) That they ſer ve 2 W 
RA al Readineſ and Subt in the Buſineſs | 
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Of Maſters 
and their 
Power. 


5 v7 40 . 


A dell. n 


| enden Geste Offence 


< +. DEPUONLIT HTT 
of cheir beg (3.) To uſe all vet, ſubmiſſive, 


dutiful Language to themiidon — 
— Contrad it ion) arid fe 
"A yl, e 


and muri Behawonr, ſuch as sa Senſeof 
eee they ate underato: their eee the 
immediate fur hours of their Bringe, and All proper 
SZentiments df ( og” and: e 
reſult from ſuch u Co emen but ds\nothing 
without tbeir Advice or A 0 contrary 
"thereto, . — andi of ror Gen- 
(67) In Mattets f Religion they uνενt i keep 
ards God and Man, 
and to profeſt that Form which they to be moſt 
pure and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Chiift;owhe- 
ther their Haronts proſeſs 3 ob net; ferdin this 
Caſe chey are obliged to ohey Gd rather than Mus, 
though a Father or — .) They tocbenr 
with a * Patience ny Saane; Lerver feties, 
Viren, Sc. aper fuel ions (if any) of their >Partrry,; 
and endeavdut.to hide and artenuate, und not expe 
them to the World. 8.) To ſupport and 
Parent in caſe of v/4 5 Poverty, ot other 5 — 
flances which may require their Affiſtance. Hie muſt 


de an nypardonable Mreich, à Monſter of buhmm Na- 


ture, whb- can fee his Father that beruht him; dis Hap- 
tber that bare him, live in the Want of any ing in 
his Power to ſepply them wicht prac 195111 
Tus third daft laſt kind of Rularioa-in a — — 
Society is that of Mafters and Serudunty. »In all- 
Maſters of Families have found it nt only con 
nient but neceſſary to procufe Srν]νte to take chf bf 
and perform the laborious Part of their Doneſtil Af- 
fairs and Buſineſs. And on the other Hand, Neceſſity 
and Want have obliged many to apply themſelves to 
others, and agree to ſerve them for Fond, Raimem, or 
Money to procure the fame and other Neceſſüries of 
Life, which Conditions are call'd Mages or Hive, 
But theſe Things are only to de ſound in a® Free Na- 
tin; in others, Servants ure either purchaſed with 
Money, and are then calhd Siaves; or ate tabem in 
War, and are then calfd Captives 1 
tion a State of Slavery and 7795! Im a free Coun- 
try, as England, the Condition of Servants is ſo vo- 
luntary, and, with reſpect to Time and 'Mafters, ſo 
much i in their Choice and Power, that it can bard's - 
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and OECONOMICs. 
cull'd a State of Thra/dom or Servitude, but rather of 
free Service, ii the Expreſſion can be alla d. 


TI Offce-and Duties of Me ers towards Servant: 
N . mild and gal, in ber Bd The p of 


Eo 


yiour to 
5 5 —— in their Demands and 9 


— of —— them. (3.) To allow them 
neceſſary to enable them to 
rk and — (4.) To give 2 
lj uy" — and ſſtruction, and; to:reprove: them 
:balltes, for Negligence) in Buſineſs, Ac. (5.) 
To teach them fully, and without Reſerua, the Art 
and Myſtery of the Trade or Buſineſs they are to learn. 
(61% To pay them juſtly and duly the Wages or Hire 
'agreed: for when it becomes due, or when after the 
Servant ſhall demand it. (7.) In all Reſpects a Ma- | 
fer ought to: do tar his Servant as he himſelf would © 
.chiiſe to be dealt with, were he in a Seruant's Cir- 19154 
. Ae or Me The Duties of 
IAE uties \A Kervant to Nis or * 
— 5 very obviqus ; as, (I.) To obey them well Servants. 
in all Things of a civil Concern. (2.) Tobe iligent 
a lar hor ſerving oem. : 
l and Frufty: 1 In the Diſcharge: of all 
Sand Co wot in cham, and in oc — 
$: mmaads (4. To eg and 5 iet, 5 
— — — 4 rr ure Goods 
Lone Th „TO iet, peace and patient 
under Reproof, and to wo all Oblagay and Recrimu- 
nntian. (6.) In ſhort, they ought ſo to demean:them- | 
es as they would expect Servants ſhould do, were 35 
in the Maſter s Place. Thus much may ſuffice 3 
reren 
— or People Ming together in Citias and Towns Laue. * 
And becauſe this is a collective Idea, or 
corkbingiof divers //mple Societies or Families, tis im- 
poſſible but that a very different Farm and Order of 
Laws, Rules, and Couernment ſhould be here inſtitu- 
ted and exerciſed, from: Oeconomy, or that of a Ju- 
muy z ſor of variaus Families combined and united, there 
muſt; needs ariſe a campounded Intergſt, and variaus 
I ES 
r d A 
AnD ſince the Greeks: (from whom. we receive the Polity and 
Terms and oe. 7 .call'd Nerd in their Politics. 
n Tongue, 


1 
2 
„ 


A Republic or 
Common- 
avealth, 


evhence. 


Diverfity of 


Government. 


A 


POLIS wn 


Tongue, Polis; therefore tha Government was call'd 
Politia, or Pality and Policy; and thus Books which 


treat thereof, or the Aft itſelf, are call's-Politits ; 


and thoſe who are skill'd- therein, Pyliticians: ewe 
Aso ſince a: Nation or Gommonivealth is but a Spot 


of Earth, or a Land wherein ate many of thoſe Cities 
and Zowns, united in a common Intereſt, and order'd 


and govern'd by the ſame Laws, it came to-paſs, that 
the Rule and Governance of any Nation or Pand 


came to be call'd the Policy of that Land ot Country; 
and becauſe of the Cammon tea or God, or public 


Affairs, reſpected and conſerved thereby, it was indif- 


ferently call d a Common · wealth or Republic z and hence 


they who diſpenſe the Laos are alſo ſaid to adminiſtor 
zbe Acts er on fame Countr x 

No ſince Policy or Government neceſſarily impfies 
a State of Superiority and Subjection; for no one can 
properly be ſaid. to rule or bear ſway, or gevern, un- 
leſs, there be ſome who are ruled, or Subjecis of their 


Government; ſo neceſſarily alſo follows a Diverſity of 


Governments or Policies, according to the Regents or 
Perſons governing, the Societiss governed, and the 


Manner of Acquiſition and Adminiſtratien of the Su- 
2 ee Ys 264 Week 


Theocracy: 


Ariftocracy. 


Olrgarchy. 


groan: Pater iy i de nd moot bile. 
WII reſpect to the firſt Diverſity of Government 
ariſing from the Regents, or | Perſons! exercifing the 
Supreme Power, it is diſtributed into the following 


Kinds. (1.) Theocracy, when People are under the 


immediate Rule, Government, and Directian of Gn 
himſelf, in Civil, as well as Religions Affairs; and 
ſuch a State is call'd Theocratical, as was that of the 


Children of Hrael originally under Moſes, Feſbua, and 
the Judges, till they changed it for that of Anarchy, 


to be like other Nations about them. (2.)*/donarthy, 
when one Perſon alone doth govern, who is therefore 
call'd a Monarch, and his Government is ſaid to be 
monarehical. If he be a good Prince, he is called 
King; if a bad and. unjuſt one, be is called a Tyrant, 
and his Reign ryrannical. (3.) Ariſtcracy, when a 
few. of the beſt and chief of · the People rule and go- 


vern jointly, the: Adminiſtration: of ſuch x Republic is 


call'd Ariſtocratical. If theſe Men are only'\a;few of 
the richer Sort, and have obtain'd'. the Government, by 
Force, and not Right, their Regency is them call'd, (4.) 
Oligarchy, and the Manner in vrhich they obtained i 


. 
7 
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is/eall'd Ufurpation ; and they ' themſelves Uſarp 
(5. Democrucy, Which is when the Malkitude doth oe 4 
rule 30nd ſuch u Stare of Adminiſtration is ſald to be 
Democratical. Here the Fathers of Families aſſemble 
in Council, make Laws; ordain Statutes; and S all 


other Acts of Imperial Power and Authority. 0 


Wien regard to the Saciettes or pr . Pai e. 
der whom the Government is exerciſed; there will old. 

ariſe Policy of d fourfold Denomination.” 67 Occons- | 

mic or that of a Family." (2.) Politics, which, 

perly ſo call'd; is that of a City. (3. ee, that 

ofa Gaumtry; and, (4.) 2 which is the higheſt 

and moſt extenſive Degree of Imperial Power and 

Stony; as having not on Sum es and Cities, but 

Nations and Kingdoms ſubject thereto; and the Perſon 

who bears this moſt Imperial Sovebvignty, is call'd 

Emperor; as the Emperor of China, the Indies, Sc. 5 
As to the Manner of acquiring and adminiſtering the Of the 48. 
Government, if it be Juſt and righteous, the Govern- ftion and Ad. 
ment is then ſaid to be free, and the People in a State minifiration , 
of Liberty, as having all their public Affairs order'd of Govern- 
and àdminiſter'd according to the Rules of Right and ment. 
Eguity, which is all they can defire of Gzv#rnors. But 

if the Government be obtain'd by Force and Violence, 

and exerciſed by the arbitrary Will and Pleaſure of 

the Ruler, without conſulting or regarding the Mill, 

Requeſt," Right, or Good of the People, ſuch a State 48 

culb'd Nranm, a State of Slavery, an arbitrary and Tyranny. 


\doſpotic Government; and the People are ſaid to be 


{not govewd, but) '#yranniz'd over and Ke by 
webitrary Power.” 
By what has been hitherto defined; it appears that Polity bY: 
the Grvrl: State or Government of Great Britain is not Great Britain. 
a Simple Pylity; that is, it is not a” Monarchy, Arifto- - 134 
rrucu, or Democracy, fingly conſider'd, but is 8 an 
Compound of them all together; for tho we have one 
— Ruler, whom we call our King, yet he reigu- 

wot by himſe cls Hires is he abſolute, but he governs by, 
and in Conj m with the great Council and Am 


bly of the Mes of the Land, which we call the Par. The Parlia- 


— Nor is even this auguſt Aſſembly — io or nent. 
independent; for it conſiſts of two very different Parts, | 
one of the Higher Nobility, doth Temporal and Spiritual, 

call'd the Houſe of Lords ; the other Part is made up 

of the Lower Nobility or Commonalty, the _— _ 


Gg 3 Burgeſſes 


* 
4 6, 1 3. 


The Dependen- 
& thereof. 


to the Public Gobd, they 


for them, as their Repreſentatives for a | 


POLY 


Berg, of Shirer and Borough Towns, and are call'd 
the Houſe of Commons,” or the Lower Houſe, © © | 


Now the Higher Hos uſe receiverh not, no meddleth 


with any _ r IE” of the Nation pre- 
ſented d | thoſe Bills bave firſt paſz d Fear 


ing and e in the Lower Houſe, and have 


obtained their Conſent. ” Laſtly, this Lier Houſe is 
entir ent on the common People, or Pepi ce; 
for the bers thereof are Choſen by them, to act 


if durin that Parliament they act not accotding to 

the People's Requeſt, and what ha they think conducive 
em at the next ge- 

neral Election of Aae of Parliament, and chuſe 


others of whom they have a better Opinion, and think 


will prove more falthful, wie, and worthy of the im. 
portant Truft, 


Now fince the common People chuſe the Members 0 
of one Part of the Great Council of the Land; and 


ſince the other Part thereof, though greater” in "Dis . 
* can receive no Addreſs of 1 74 or make 
Law without their Cre 7 and „ ſince no 


Bi is an Ae of Raft, Ordinance, Statute, or . 
Edict of Lato, tho both Houſes have conſented there- 
to, till the King, ſeated on the Throne e "State, —1 


give his Royal 74017 and ſanton it with the 7 


Seal of England ; I ſay, conſiderin all this, t vi 
dent the State or Polity of Englan is compounded: of 
the three Simple Polities, Monarch » Arifloeracy 


Democracy, and may be calbd a Ne e lee 


tico- Democratical Government; and conſequently 


ter than either of them ſingly or or ale, vn before 


obſerv*d of our Language. Neri 
Tur MONA R CH or XING of Grafe. Bri- 


— tho he be not in all R ahſolute, _ his 


nity and Power is very grea and extenfive. For 
45H. His Sapremacy and Sovereignty has the Dignity and 
1 of whatſoever Things belong to ſupreme Ma- 
giftrates 3 as Crowns, Scepters, Purple Robe, Golem 
lobe, and Holy Union ; and the Crown of Eng pland 


has been long ſince declared in Parliament to to an 


Imperial Crown. (a.) He 17 only Prece- 
jp tn hg (35 He owns no Sep 
to the Bi "Rome. (4.) He hath' the fi 


Right of monte thro' all ** ald 


Dime; and 


— 


r , SHrOOES PM HWWOaMhMtMOoKhayY con 


cis, GO Ok ty 
E 1 Og Manag 


an eie +11 * 
is ſuppo AID I TY 1 Nr N 
in) He Mobs. without 8 f Par- and {Prog 0 
awer to declar Mar, make Peace, tive. 


receive An a fader . 
59 7050 gy 1% 0 
10 re, he 
| ris, remuve; | an 1 Nie 


4, and (Meert of State; 
DEED 3 : 


n Cri 
105 Te, Towel 
may er K ne 8 45. Q * 11 
Schools, Fur, 2 Dr MY 1 a on 
He only gives Patents or Friſe to 80 14 e cha 
tain Benevyſexcer of the People, i . caſe of Loſes, Le. 
80 Jo, e can be e but by ing. 
„ He Guardian of Idiots and 5. the 
N all Eſtates When no Heir appears, which 
then revert. or cheat t to the Ling. (10. All Trea- 
ſure Trove, (or Montes, Goods, &c. loft, and 92 
Ouncn, unkn Dag) belongs to the King. All 


2 nds recover d from the Neo all 1255 
of ſuc and Lond as die before Naturalization 3 all A. 1700 


of Geld and Silvers, ell, royal Fiber and, F 1 
the Ning. 2 Gp "Be ond þ y the a, r. = A v8 by 
wcegerent;, A therefore 18 ape ito haye no * 9 2606) 
e Age or Minority is allow'd 1 in 12 
r ea, No 1 W. „aitributeth 4 ade a Perpesx 
(ons not tos ſay Immortalis * „0 the ing for he Be- 
a. Corporation of himſelf, lives. ſor all Inter- 
— * being unknown in, England. (x24) In the 
Church his P. wer. and Prerogative are extremel con 
ſpicugus; he alone hath the Patrongge.of all B; 
Dp 4 one can, be choſen Biſhop, but whom be 
firſt. nominates by i ge Be ho bd Fares 


+. % 
4 > Vu 


* 


8 


«ith has: 2 Ning ofo E 


IS + 


His ite. 


wy £ ** * 4 
o 


en 


2 3 M TD , 


to enll or converie:4\Natronal or Provincial: Synod, to 
prefide)as Mud and witli the: Conſent» thereof to 
make Cations and! Conſtitutions) to inflitute Ceremonies, 
to corre&vifÞireſits,! Sthiſms,' & and abundance of 
other Preregatives belong to, and are enjoy dr by the 
maren of his 
Wt igen 203 919149 18: 2 aloe ent 
a0 0 Dell of the Kin re \England.is, Byithe Grate 
GR E71 T RITA IN} FRANCE, 
LAND. King, Defender of» the» Faith. 
The Te of Mo Chriſtian King, was given to 
Henry Aue . the Lateran Council; cho uſed before 


by H The Pitle of Grace 1 n to 
the King: about the Time of . Henry: as aa 


Grace to Hu VI; High und AMigbily Prince; to 
Bdaled IV-;-1Ghoch and min Highneſs, *to 
Henry VII. To Henry VIII. firſt Higbneſt, then 
Majefty' * and now Sacred Majeſty, or n˙ Hecellent 
Majefty _ ITT OE ing, is uſed Kir, or 
Yer e th ne- of England; fince the 
Time of F ohm, Als \Firaſelf Nos Me., in the 
\ Plural ENT in his public {n/framents. and: * n 


The Prince of Tn deft Son of the King ef England. is born 


Wales, 


The Lord High © 


IL mabried to the 


Duke of Cornbal; afterwards he is created Prince of 


Wales, a Title firſt given by Eduard V. to his elde/? 


Sen., Since the Union of England and Scotland, his 


Titles are, Prince of Great. Britain, more commonly 
Printe Maler, Duke of Aguitain and . Cornwal, 
Zarl of Chefter and Flint) He is reputed, in our 
Late, as the fame Perſon with the King! The pre- 
ſent Prince is his Royal Highneſs. FRE DE RIC 
as E WIS, Prince 3 born at Hanover, 
30 oH April 27; 1736, the was 
— feos Kaen Lad ve Princeſs 

of Saxe-Gotha, in the Circle of Upper: Falz in 


Genus. 201.21) 9117 413 16 131 O Dig Nl T 
Of the Grear NExr to the King avs Princes of the Blood; are 
Officers of the reckon'd the Great Officers of et , . whereof 
Cn. there are Nine; as follop—mñ ? 


Tur LORD HIG H-STEWAR Diof England; 


Steward of he was formerly the higheſt! Officer under the King; 
England. and his Power was ſo exorbitant, that it was thought 


too much to be truſted any longer in the Hands of 
any Subject. The laſt who had a State of Inheritance 


2 


in this high Office was 8 of Bullingbroat, after: 


_ Wards 


DAS tree. rere sss ere wr» os 


and OE C ONO MI E s. 


warts King of England 3 ſince which time they have 


been made _—_ ocoaſionally, as to officiate at Carana· 


tim; Arrnigument wie d. & c. which when over, 5 


he 8 Rite Staff i in his n and 1 
mis Offide ends. Is 5 2 11 
Tun LORD. CHANCELLOR, or Lotil 
Hieh Chancellor, is, at preſent, the higheſt Perſon in 
the Kingdom next after thoſe of royal-Blood, in Givil 
airs 3 fo\calld; becauſe all Patents, Commiſſions, 
nts: coming from the King, and peruſed 
him, are ſign' d, if well; or cancelled, where amiſs 
His Office is to keep the King's Great-Seal; to — 
rate the Rigour of Comma Law; to judge according 


to Equity, Conſeience, and Reaſon ; to beſtow all 
Eccleſiaſtical Benefices in the King's Books under 20. 


per Annan He is ſworn to do Rivkiito all People, to 
counſel the Ning truly, to keep ſecret the King's Coun- 
ſel; not to ſuffer the Rights of the Crown: to be dimi - 


Lord Hi 


Chancello 


niſh'd; . This High Office is held 2 the 


Ning s Pleaſure ; the Salary. is above 7000 l. 
LORD EIGHTREASURER of England 1 
the third Great Officer of the Crown. It is conferr'd 
bycthe Delivery of a Staff to him by the King, and 
is held during the King's Pleaſure. His Oiee is to 
have the Charge and — of all the King's 
Rivenues kept in the Exchequer : He is Superintendent 
oyer all the Officers employ'd in collecting the . 
Cuftoms, and Tributes, &c. belonging to the Crawn. 
He hath the Gift of all the Officers of the Cuſtoms 
in all the Ports of : England. 1 He, in Commiſſion 
with others, lets Leaſes 36 all Lands belonging to the 
Croum. His Salary of late wasi80091. per Ammon. 

True. LORD ” BR ESIDENT of the. King's 
Privy Council is the ſourth Great Officer; his Office is 
to attend upon the King, to propoſe Buſineſs at the 
Council- Table, and to report to the King the Tranſ- 


Lord Prefi- 
dent. 


actions there. This Mica is 3 by Fane} With : 


the: King? 3:Pleaſure;: > + ot 

LORD PRIVr. SEAL is the ach Great 
cer; under whoſe | Hands paſs all \Charters and 

— of the King, and Pardons: ſign d before they 
come to the Great - Seal of England; with divers 
other Matters which do not paſs by the Great- Seal. 
He is of the King's Prim - Council. His Salary. is 
eee nN ed ene 


Tux | 


Tang Privy. 
Seal. 
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a _ POD Tao wn 
Lord Great- en BGA CHAMBEREAIN. f 
Chamberlain — ry cer of State, and-loof 


if —— 32 1 \ Livery und 
the 2 to the King on 
| the Cermation-Day all his — — and other Parts of 4 
Royal Attire, as alfo-the Smord, - Scabbard;. the Craun, 
and Gua to be offered by the King, c. Onfach a 
be bath forty Ells of Crimſam Valuot for his own: | 
To him belongs the Cate of providing all 
Things in the Houſe of Lords im the Time of Par- 
amt; alſo the ment of the whole Palace 
of Weftminfter. _ —— rw | 
Wilmm/ter- arenatims, reals. 

- Peers, = The Centheman-Uper,: Keoman-Upers, . 
and are under his Command. He diſ- 
poſes of the Sword of Stati to what Lord he pleaſes 
to be carried before the King, and goes bimſelf on 
the Right-Hand of the Stuord next the Ming s Perſon, 
and the Lord Manſbal on the Left... On all ſolemn 
Occaſions the Keys of Weftminfter Hall, unt of | 
| Wards, and Court of Requeſts, are deliver de to him. 

He is not to have Precedence of Dafs, but according 
to his Creation. ud e WEST ee 

Es ASTOR DEER CBC Seco 
on of is the eat ct FOWN: 3. 
England. whole Power and Jurhlitew was — = outs. 
| d 15217, it was thought too much for — — and 
fttzhereſore ſince that time this OMioer is created. only on 
Daeeaſions of Coronations, Trials by Combat, &. "Ho. 
Power and Authority is the ſame with the. Karl 
Marſhal; with whom de ſits Judge in the ee 
Curt, and takes Place of the Harl. Manßbal. | 
Earl Marbal 2 — oi. England iv th 
England. 2 Heer of omni Heis an 0 
od his: Office, whereby: be takes Cognizance of all Mat- 
ters of Var and Arms, determines Contracts concern- 
ing Deeds of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, and 
of War within the Realm, which — determin d 

by Common Law ; he —_— had -ſeveral Courts 
_ _— but now only hs e 


ZE 121 l in 755 
Obe, Gch b u aw the 
is 

Honour, 


S288 


and OE'CO'N|' O'MKCS. 4 

Wl Honour, and N N e- his. Dojaryiths) Rarjỹtft 40 voy 
Effingham, © NIS hart 911 ei ein RLAVISEn 5 

Tux 20RD HIGH-A DA of Eggs herd, 
land" is the ninth and ibaſt Great of the cn. Admira 75 
_—_ is entiuſted-with: all Aoririms Affi nus well im England. 
e King's as — He hath. the 

— of the Nuvy, and the Power of 
Devifin i all Cafes — as well Civil as -Criet | 
mindal ; — all Things done upon or beyond th 
Sas in any Part of the World, upon Sa- Oaaſi and 
/ I Rivers near the San. He hath Power to commiffionate 
8 2 Pier: Adniiral; Rear- Admiral, and all Sea- Captams, \ 
— — Officers at Sea. To him belong all Peas 
ie, Amerciaments, Goods oft: Pirates, Feluns, &c. 

e also all Stray<Groas, * Wrecks at Sea, Deodands, &e 
um great Fiſhes, ! as Geo-Zinpe; © amt ee. Rojal- 9 
5 t the M huit and Sung ꝙ itt. 
Tar ard the ' great ' Streams — 
0 pale, und Rule, which flow from the driginal Foun- 
nia, de Lig; \to the common People» of the Realm 
Ns amongſt whom it ſubdivides, in various ways, into 
leſſer Currents and Nivulers of Potetr and Authority 3) 
by which means our Commonwealth is (or at leaſt 
in xd eee and fertiliz d by a ſeaſohable and 
I uniformy Communication and Flowing of the d \ ” Ano.) 
5 of Nack Agnent, 'Byaity, and rund. H 
| HE Great Cour "of Fudicaturr, "Crue and AM; i 'Of the Great 
b tary," are ay\follow; 009 007 77 QUOnt r A N Courts of Fu- 
N 
5 
[ 


4 


ſir {oy 2 chi e Pri 
Honohrable Afſombly which the King is adwvifed Privy-Councit 
and conſe d ;j\ and which:confalts'for — Good"! _ 
Honour, Drſente, und Bene of the Realm; 
not meddling with Matters which Hay be determind 
by the — and vrdinary” Nec; 3 
0 but Matters of '\Complarns, and fu, Rmergun rin. gal * V 
3 Te Members — — 6 ſuch as 

the King of his on free Will and Pleaſure ſhalb 

chuſe, and are generally of the higheſt ey 


| 

| eminent for "Courage, Nh, K + 

ö fie at Cduncil. Board, when his MI a 

2 at all Debates the Jowe/f# delivers his'C 

' I the King aft of all declares his — 
0 determines the Matter of Dee N oe 

| Tur moſt Hieb, Grand; and Konowrable' Do The Parla- 
þ 


by =y 


in which the moth Na- of th mn 
v Aaraus and u. ROS ane of Gag: 


tw o Parts vr Houſes, cxll'd the 


NOL 
Realm of E doth conſiſt, is be PUR LTA 
AEBNT;>:Fhis: Agb Gurt of Abe en le of 
er and Lotus 
Houſes of Parliament: The rs hereof are of 
three Sorts, vix, (10) The Pesagt and Barony, who 
repreſent the higher — of the Cummontotalib; (2. 


The nighis, r ho worblent 


Howe forbled 


the lower Part; and (3 1 Bi s or \Prelates,"who 
9 —— the Clergy; over all Which the Vg tiiniſelf 
Phe Harliament is aſſembled or —— 

— the King's Writs; cbmmandihg the 
Jeers and Prela tes to e ſuch a Place at dach a 
Time, and the Sher of the Counties to ſummon 
the People to elect two Knights for each Cnumty, two 
Citizens for each City, ant ene or two Bauręrſſis for 
cach 8 acbbrding to | Starutey Charter, bf 
Man- can vete for Knight of che Shirt 

white not poſſeſs'd of 40 Shillings per Hunum Free: 
hold Eſtate. None can _—_ in Parliament till 
he is of che full A of 21 The Place of 


Meeting is in the King's antient Palace ef Maß. 


minſter ; the Lords in one Room, and - the Commons 
in another below them. The Ning, Lordi; and Com- 
mont, muſt all, »6r the greateſt Part, agree to the 


malim of Latos and repraling- them. In order to 
W rage a Bill, which contains the Form of the Matter 


King' Beach, 


* __ 


BM 


propoſed, is preſented to one of the Houſes, who 
either approve it, and ſend it to the other Houſe 
for their Approbation; or elſe they reſect it, and ſo 
it proceeds no farther that Seſſions, 7 a Bill has 
pass d thre both 'Houſes; with Conſent, a Committee, 


or a certain Number of the Members of either or 


both Houſes (not leſs than eight) ib appointed to frame 


the Laws upon ſach Bills as are agreed upon, which 


are afterwards ratified by the whole Houſe; and what - 
ſoever is thus approved, conſented to, ratified,” and 
ſanction'd by the King. Lords; and Commons in Par- 
hamend aſſembled,” is call'd an Act f Parliament, a 
Statute you rr a Rale and Lato of 2 
and is Su to de os wy uſt and a 
2 — _ by Ju and good, 
Tre KING? S-BENCH in beer Hal 
is, next to the Parliament, the higheſt Court in \Eng- 
land at Common-Law; in which are handled the Pleas 


of the Grown, or all things which — 
of — 0 


7? SONY re 


— 
— 
* 


SF Spes Ea gbr 


— 
— 
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r err 
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and OEC ONOMIC S. 4561 
or Mamben of any Subjeft ;. as alſa all Truaſm H 1955 
1 Breach Peace, Oppraſſims, e 
&c. In this toare four graveotaverend! 
whereof the ribs call/d.abe Cort Cl Fur af 
King's Bench, 'whole,Pamer,' and (Fursſa:FHon, = 
Court is very great over all. Exghand. His Salary from 
e is 2000 J. that of the other Fuſdices xl. 
ac F ahne . Np 2 il 1 
ar. He HIGH. COURT. of HAN CERA Court of - 
becauſe it is. daſign d. to mitigate. the, Nigour of che Chaser. 
other Courts of Judicature, is call d the, Court of 
Equity 3 and is the Original of all other Gourts. T 1e 
Fuage of this Court is but one, viz. the Lord Gan- 
cellar or Lord Keeper of the le 
whoſe. Sentence,/is definitive without Fay of twelye 
Men, The Judge bath twelye dfi/tants,,.calld Ma- 
fers.of Chancery, 1 ther rſt oh hich is.Mafter ofthe 
Rolls} a Place of, great Dignity. Another Officer, 
ho / continually attends the Lord, Gbuncellors is the 
Clerk :4f the Croum, an Office of very high Im wn 
Beſides which chere are many other ¶MMiees and eam 
in this Gourt; which render Suits ſo verycharg 1 2 
. — bs e _ 
more t x#e:(mhot to ſay an that it 8. 
„Tus GOURT, of, G 22 5 PLEAS. is Ch of 
nents /and\isifo call d, becauſe therein are debated, a CommonÞleat. 
uſaal and carmen Pleas between. Sulia and 
according to the ſtricteſt —— of Law., None. 
Sen at Law dg Any” in this Court. The Shi 
nage tis cad h Lard Ghief uſtice e the. Common 
leas:zbefides which there, are;;gammonly'ghr 


ce in 
rior Fudges. This Gourt is held. in minfer - Hall. 

RR GAUGRT, of ACHE QV RR next Court of the 
for the Execution: of the Laws} In the Exchbeguer are I 
held two Counts; ne: of. Law, the qther of. Equity, in 

the E rebeguer Gha Sino, this 2 ſit the 

Lord Treaſurers. the, Chancello 7. xcheguer. * — 

Lord. Ghief Baron, three other Barons, f the Excbes 
guer, and the Gerkror, Baron.; In this Court are tried 
all, Cauſes xelating to the King's Treaſury on Revenues 
as touching Accompts, Diſburſements, grey all : 
Fines impaſed on any Manꝓ // 

DHE COURT of ADMIRALTY. 3s; the Ger ; 
Principal or Supreme of the Courts held by and un- Admiralty. 


1 the Lord Hie“ Aamiral; it takes Cognizance. 4 


155 | 3 Ane em POR OY 
within ſdimm of the Common Law: There- 
MN 2 — in all Ciui l Mat- 
und l to the Civil Laus and run in the 
Iams "of: the Admiral, aud not of the Ling, as in 
—— — GR 8 
mitulty, w ome learn- 
ed r of the Civil Law. por — & 201 
Tussz are the Great and High Tabammtt, Benches, 
(67 Courtr of Fudiceture eſtabliſhed im Enplond for the 
| I Adminiſtration of Faftice and Ei? 
Of the = Fon the . of. the ſeverah:Gounties:: or 
werament of Ander in Capi 1 the King Has deputetl and com- 
Counties, miſffoned ſeveral Officers wich Power and Authority 
- to pur” in Force and execute the Laws upon: the Sub- 
2 & the _ Theſe are (1.) Phe Fafticts of the Pence, whole 
Peace. Office ic is to charge and keep the of the Coun- 
N. ty, and to examine and commit to Prifonyalld who 
break or diſturb the fame, and diſquiet the Kings 
Subjects. In order to this, they mett ever 
at the County- Town, when 2 Jury of [twelve | 
ulld the Grand Inguæſ of the County, is — 
555 
& 4.1 ; to 
DEL _ the Iuuids mant, or not gralty ; the Juſtices 
mit the former 0 Goal for their eic at the next 
3 it the Innocent. 1 
er-&e for the Cuunty. (.) 
or the High-Sheriß, whoſe Buſi 122. ito 
execute the King's aundater, and all Mrits directed 
to him out of the King's Court, t0 1 © Juries, 
40 bring Cauſes and Criminals ta Friul, to ſee the 
SBentenees both in ev and criminal Aﬀairy executed, 
00 Wait on and guard the Itinerant Judges twice 2 
Tear in their Cireults for the Aſſtacs. .Under the 
are various Officers, as Under. Sheriff, Clerir, 
Stewards of Courts, Baitiffs of Hundredsy-Con/tadles, 
Baili 12 the Goalers, Beadles, Re. (3.) Bailiff af the Hundrad, a 
22 ancient Officer, but now of ſmall. Authority. 
—4 Cen ſta- 14 


„ „Nn n 


| was firſt ordained for the Conſer- 
vation of Peace, and View of Armour + He diſporſes 
Warrants and Orders of the Faftices of 'the/Peace to 
. - ach Petty-Conftable, (5.) Groners are two in each 
County, who are 60 enquire, by a Jury of Neigh- 
bours, how, 3 — 
0 


ils ent 


Sas rn 


— 
— 


* 
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<7 
now 


GO TEESTYTH# 


nWuITOoI.. Sand KF AST rr 


Office is to krep a Standard of AI A 


and OECONOMNIETS. 46g: 
woſent Death, und to enter it on Record us a Plea df 
the Croum; hence they have their Name Crowners 
o Drune rv. (6.). The) Cient of - the:dMartit,. iwhole Clerk of the 
exactly. ih the Ki — the 2 8 
ugrreing wih the in 
R to ſeal all Meightt A 4 Maaſures Made 
exat]y by the Standard | in his Cuſtody) and to burn 
ſach as are otberwiſe. He hach a Cort, and may 
kvep di bold a Pa! ther einn HFP 
Tan Civil Governinentidf Cities in a kind ef fall Government 
independent Foliey of — for every . cron of Cities. 


Mink: from the King „„ 


ſelves to judga mall Maze r and e ith 

this Reſtraint only Thatwll CS. Gaufes men be. 
moved from their] Courts to the Higher Courts at 
Weftminfte. «To 1 eonſtituted wich a 
Major, Aller men; arid Burgiſſes, whio together male 8 ads 
the Corperativi of the City, and hold a Gourt of: Fudi- — 
ature, where the Mayor preſides as Fudge They 
heile, hen aſſembled in Council; can make Laws, 

calVd BjeLaws, for the Government of the, City. 


PILLS ES) 


And hene the Mayor, Aldermen," and Comments Gowncil 


reſemble the Krug, Lords, and Commons in Parhament. 

Mur Cremen of Incorperataſ Beroighs is much Of Corpora- 
after the ſume Manner; in ſome there is a Mayor; in tions and 
others r1o Balli; in others the chief — Boroughs. 
-alld'Porineve; &c. All which, during their 
ety. or Magiſtrury, are Fuſtices of tbe Pauce within | 
their Liberties;! and eo ently. heures. Crtexens 
'nfe>ndt- taxed but by the Officers of their o.]-n Cor- 
porationh, every Trade havin mop of — own al- 
ym pe u. Banne, to ſee —— 
to the Prufit of their Guild or 


Fon the better Government of Villages, the * Of Villages, 


of tho Gi or Manor (who formerly were call'd Ba- 

ron) have Power to hold a Court- Baron eve _ 4 
Weeks, where Matters are enquired and difculk 

lating to Lands, Poſſe ons,: Titles, &c. bY Y — 1 Ad 
Arp; laſtly, in Parißbes and Towns chere is a very and ng 
-uſefu Officer, call'd the Petty- Conflable; who is to n 
keep the Peace, in caſe of Duarrels, to ſearch for, 

and tàke up Rioters,  Felons,, &c. and keep them in 

the Stocks or Priſon till they can be brought before _......... > 
ſome"Fuftice of the Peace; in which Office he is af- 

e * Tithing-Men. . 


\ 


A Duke. 


Eart. 


00 TY vhs: 


Stroats 4 + C 


a yr on nee ee e 

Ir now remains, that onlzy ſpea 
. — 

Degrees of Peerages 


 lity of 2 23 are eg vix. Wir 
| Viſcount, — * TEE 


. 


A DU is, at preſe 
Mantle is guarded With ae 
Grace 3 3 his Caron bath FE 


— — — — * 


PA Ong } oh 9 28 


, A MARS 4 real by. Patent a his, Mas- 
. , tle is double Ermms 


Tice & MANY: — ern hath Pearlli and 


wit Kat 1h 


ſpeak a. Word, 


eat and T9 of of 


_ — 


ings and — 1 Bowam 


rry. Leaves... un eably ſet;,, araund of, 


Mon, His Cloth of — within 
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Trupcheon, a fourth Part of its Breadth. The we 


ta} The Pile ſhews him to have 


oo 1 2202 =O GW nz > D365 


7 3 »-. jd eee 


% 
4-4 
«<S 
z 


of HE RAL DRY 
hath it» Feller a fourth: Regt of itt Tha, , wy 
Gurs Derivation to. che: half. To N math 


the-Brndeor ea. fourth Part Phe 5 Sand N 
Steele e Bteadth ; and the 1 NOA 
fourth Part. tam tie Bar is derived the 


the Breudth q and the Barrulet, a four — Nen 

An Balarſt, Claſe, and Horralet, ate not arne 

ini Cat. Armaur fingly, but by: Fee 

Principal -between them: | | ids tow Sail 

nT we:Lines which: compoſe: or ln. theſe, Charges Of che Rem 
have divers rentarkable Frans which. ave eſteemed as1 of the Lines 
additional Notes of Diſtinction 3 and are as — bounding the 


5.4 211¹ 1/ O OQOILW 3d It £3; ii iff ©3977} Uh va IV ant harges. 
hk | Iyaedtd, the Puints going ino che Cliatge renner 
94 I? 
bygrailed tho Fins gaing inp He ih Uk 


at Andi — ＋ 
M LAS IT2C O90! FE 7 e 
4. Pebubee == NY 


23936 b VA 913.4 e sioh * 
$-1Crenelte ar n˙αi1 Id ere 
211 to nme d? 05 eee 10 22 197921 


6. Raguled r Ragules r 


W — bas { 
e d Or 75 - 
10. legt ene. ; | 
eonibliud ni Nin bas goin 1 gi 1013 830 
Ine Blanes if the Out- hoe Site Gee by ba plain, How to be 
or Arat then. the Charge is barelx named, and ng named. 


made of ,igs Lines ; hut if of, bie 

ituie the Charge. abs, of. ANF he foregoing - 
Forms, they ate always E d Dy GIOHAL- 8 
lle bears Azure, a C es inyetted;—r—a Hals in- 
grau, 4 Fel; indented, & Ewa 1994 247 21 * 

Tux Field of the Eſcutcheon is generally divided Of the Par- 
intg two or more equal. Parts by Lines variquſiy pofi- Fil.” 9 the. 
tediagroſi the ſame; which Partition muſt be firſt Lie Roe 
mentioned in Rlaaening, according to the Place of the 9 
Ominary which the ſaid Line or Lines Thus 
if a Line perpendicular to the . Horizon. divide the 
Shield emal, it is aid to be parted, per Hale; if the 
Line be parallel to tha Horizon, it is parted per Faß 3 
if from RNbt to Left. it is ported ber Bend; a ſo 
e 112831d 21 10 91 et? HO} & , * 


+5 NOE LS, Cbarubims Sele f erhe Pd FT 


Beafts. 


arts by two of choſe Ways at one a& b 


x, eight, — and 3 bee go 
1 Pi 


chebh; they are taken froni evety . Trib 6f An 


of THIB RA UDIRY. 
Ar the Nu be divided into Rverdl equal Parts al. 
ternatelys of Meran Uilour, 'or Fir, theft it is ff 


to chen Pully ob Palectodys, Bend or Nend. Wr 
or Ba- uv d. accörding as the patallcl Lide we 
in a»Poſttion. anveadleto/chibdf the Pale 

a 


bet: Moreoverg the Nel is divided ho 
{Lines from ide eben and RI e 
changeably; and then it ee Path 0 


Barruly- Bend; Basry- Pil, $62 *AM6! 
arte placed in the Part or Direction e 2 7 
the Ordi naries; as the Pale; Bend & 


) 
aid to 8 Ne. nu ac 
N _—_—— haype$)isvo! a 00! . xy: 901963 


MON:CHARGES Ae Alf ee Fur 


which (beſider che; pr bher Charges mentioned) afe 


ted in: Coat Hrmbur, or within the Fiel ef 


fly 


631 


both! Neturat and-droifitiat.” * Ooticetiing" theſe a 
Things muſt ſuffice here. 


habitants, or 4 Part of chem, dents” 


d age 
—— 8 — „ eb1Q |«. 


MEN od bci Enfiendi in Coat. More," 


ee dens ſhew the Hil Beate Was" 101 
2 Abbot, de. who built or ruled fe Pace 
diese te Huch 2 Bains, 'vfA \ Fee Wen Win ele 
done Service againſt thoſe Pe Je whoſe Heads 435 
preſented, s 8 Turk, pry: Bee N (4) 
Hands or Arms ſigni See, ang "Fer e 
Bearer : (Y) Eyes de bord = excefleh e 


n — 


Apprebenſion. (g) Legt ahd Peer Thew'h 1 05 bave 


been ſwift 1 his Enemies, àffd Are Ara 
Tony: and Afiflance7" 23 0 "The"; dy is of 


þ and Undrr/t Randing: FE) 91 
EASTS, (1.) Thoſe 8 8 ote Ho- 
nourable than Beaſts of Chaſe.” ( is more 


honourable than the Female. N .Þ""THey"whith"are 


gilt are leſs honourable than ſuch as al not. (4) 4.) }'The 

M pols is nobler than any of the Puyts "(5,9 The 

tutal or proper Colour of the Beaff is bes than any 

other. (6.) The frer and regular Poſture than the f- 

repute and 1 gmag 3 as chained, muzzled, 3 - 
) I ike 


A 04 9.54) (6. it tim > 2 oe Unch, I 
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. . N Vrinel Beaſts, the Heads arę moſt 
f ſhew the firſt Bearer dõ have been the 
a of an, — anquto have taken or doſtroytd ſbme 


{of the Ene 2 6695 Next — al 


mer, a5, 8 510 1 95 )oNewt the 
Legs, Pawss\ and then the Tailt f * 405g 
ſters; as, Grins, Wiverns,' &c. abe ſo ho- 

bo real and; natural Creatures ,(41;) Phe 
1 „Beaſts of Prey are of great Account in 0 
dry, and have particular Names, as Couchant, ly- 

g down; ane weine \ Gombatant," fighting 

mpent,,rear'd om his hind Legs to:bght.z! Salient, 

eaping at; Guardant, looking towards you Aer. | 
99 5 iooking back or behind bim; Iddianauit, eep- nz.) I 
1 Serent,, fitting with the Foxe ſeet ſtrait before N 
N ; Endo Jad, 1two in a rampant Poſture with their 
towards rach other; with many other Terins 
Sete ga ien are ſignificant: 8 
tical. 510 fl offt Rum eznittT 
ee — Ns borne in Arms, J.) The Fanal is Birdi. Mog. 

able t DENY] except the: Oant. 1 
122 ir. WA 5 ours are better than artificial. 

5'B irds of Prey, as Eagles, Falcons, &c. ate maſt | 
onouxable. (.) Birds of Prey and Flight ars Vetter M. 
FATE e tha than Claſe. (.) Poultry and all Ma- 
it Few! = \Cleſe;; alſo the MHartles: In other 
ee Beaſts; 46.) The Heads of 
wi om Hole in Honour; then the Fit | | 
5 along of 1 0 rey ; after them the Laas >the 8 
a6 EEE Nat hen. hk) | | 


GX 


Or SUES, (1.) The Boſpbin is the principal, Fiſhes. 
5 is beſt in, Heraldiy when embotued. (a:) The moſt 8 
e 2 Bearing of Hißb is Nayant, or ſwimming ; > 
e next Springi e and then Hauriant, or in att ex- 
— nag (3.) The Parts got 2. are ſeldom born, 
NETS a ye SE AY N. TC) > ess 


5 re am beneficant Penton, 2 
575 ere urage am Paſſion. 5 the Serpent ſhews 

the firſt Bearer to hade been ane ſubtile, and for- 
dee ad gt oth ers. 980 4 8 10h 

317 Hase INES © 1 Nan re K Unt -Adundr 

, > 1; Shu : Aube 


492 
Crleftial 
Bodies. 


Splend . 
4A 1 8 '3 ; 


17 


ab RALDAY, 


G ders r IE S, (a. 
is the chief, e m of f Gl, 


\, 


22 5 


d 1 100 er 
he F Die 8 75 NN vi ws | 
WEED 1 1 Sad og 555 5 Meas 
Phaſes of the Moon : Nan 6557 1 3. E. the 
. ok rhcreaſit bps they $ 2 youn 0 15 
alf Probability 


ay riſe to gre 9 
* th 


l 
J A. og 1 


nſion of 1 27 0 (6. The Pian 95 K Re 
- oy Influence of Perſons in hizhar Spore over ha 
Inferiors. (7.) The Stars are a Note of Eminency, 


and given tor ſome great Knowledge inotheAttsiand | 


Sciences. (B.) Clouds ſhew Honour and Eminency, but 
Wwithal Uncertainty, j\- 9 £. nod bnods s 
Or VEGETABLES, (1. N Trees are pre- 


1 before others, mong the is the 
firſt in Eſteem. 5 20707 Aer, the HE 222 the 
Thi/tle next, * * Plewr-Ar Lis and laſtly the 

. 3.) Plants' calltivatet are better mbre ho- 

nourable than thoſe which grow wild. (4.) Of the 

_ Parts, the Branches are ft in Armorial Honour, the 

Fruit next, then the Leaves; after them the Cal er 

and Roots; and laſt of all the Trunks. rp, Es 

Fart of the ſame Signification with the F which 

they belong. 


* Or Artificial Things there are ſo many, and fuch 


Varicty of this Sort of Lange that only large Trea- 
tiſes of Heraldry can be conſulted on this Head for 
Information, ſince there are ſcarce any Parts or Ef- 
fects of Arts and Sciences, but what are made uſe of 
for Arms or Enſigns of Coat- Ar; r : * 


I ſhall 7 farther obſer v ing 
ey are igniſrutive bf — 


Charges ih general, that-- 
Haul, and Virtues in the firft Bearere, as ate 
— Jnd remarkable in themfelves ing the Agar 


Account, as is pretty plain from the few E les 


above- mentioned. 


45 Diſin- To the Intent that Caat-Armur might deſcend! to 
Aion of Houſes Poſtetity with Safety, and free from ptriſe, iſtinatli- 


ans were invented: And as in Britain there has been 

2 chreefold Difference of Relation obſerved; vis. that 
pa a Conſanguinity, and Strangers, ſo 2 Dif- 
— erences 


S HER 4 wy 3.8 


M (IV VI. 
iN 


Head. * 
ie Families. 


£9 5 0 ich i is ſometimes plain, a 
2.) Borders ; which are e 


pound,” ingepted, eee AIG quartered, 


} O19 * . 
OR, CONS GUINITH 4 af King > For the Firſt 
Pile gen ate a to 0 K. nen Amihy Family. 
from whom they 0 origina ly deſcen vba bes 


Visa to 3101 E 21 43d BF | 270707 tn] 


| i»1:ſ-:DirſkiSon, g9tÞ! A Label with dies Peine — n 
cdl bas pe * job 9) 551159 
Second Son pag 5 5 
Ai 978 V iw #4 RICE 


07 Fl Thi 1 Tis 1 0 A Male 340 Alg by #3 9 
205 d Son, 1 "moot ar nr 57 


1 1 Ein i IV ; | 
its! bone KN WY 3d fed: N01 NN 
A Martlet . —ͤ—! 
„ hic tony asd Sidewuon 


An Annulet = ad 332 


is ide * Ii nog! 7 K N 
N io al has 2708 K beck 
i 4 w A Fleurrde-þ end 
30130 vatty i 
Now Gncertheſe-are the Bearirips of DiRinM — For the Second 
for Perſons f the Fir Houſe," ne of the 8. — gary 


Houfe, which 6 che-Fatmily 86 the feng Benz will 


tzve:their: Hiſtinctions as fo How: ttt n6 ttriertonnt 
10 Sl Iban 18 Tn 7 "up © LJ? ate ons 1% * on "PN : 


— . — OB 
4 — 


— 
23 * — 
. — — 


— I + — — — _ ———————— — — — — — 8 att 
— poten ans apr———w_—_ K — . — 2 — — — _ — my — 
* ——0— — = _ —— * 8 rr — = — — 1 — 
=. — rates — — 2s _ — = l . 
— ie — - — . n= — \ 5 
— — — ——— — — —— — — — . — — —— 
— — > —< — = \ = * — jy —— —_— — — — — 2 py — — - = wwe 
2 ID PL = — . 2 . _ = * . 8 gr — — 
— 1 — — — y — — — * _ 
—— wat — a = T 5 ; by = - 
23 = 22 —— — = pay 22 — —— = 
3 8 E Er A — * — 8 _—_ Do = _ — 
—_— N 222 7 pa U 
* 4 \ - " + Pain _ = — t = — a + = - = 
\ 8 — — — — - by 
a 2 = _ - = — 


At * 
— bw wt 
- — . — 
2 ms —— —_— 
— 3 29 
- 
— * 
0 4 
— 


0? 1 Ake manner the Sons ot die Third' Elaſt ear NN 
thoſe Differences reſpectively on a Mullet, the Frirrh. R s : 
Houſe o A Martlet, the Fifth: Houſe' on an Artailet'y 
and the Sons of the Sixth Honſe bear them on'a Nur 
dethis,” And tho there be Differences for —_ 


a” II * 


— 


Of HA RAI. DR Y. 
chere are Hons for Daugbtryt; Far they are Al 
SER wal in rit's CO Heber; Oi £40 9bsm 
For Strangers. NOPRS bear for Differene a — 
Faſti, n e Palis, Quas 
go. == Acne * —— 1 3 9111 ſy © ER 
r We habe hitherto *a relates to 
Arms in an Wongurable Way ne Bas 
Renow)'; but there is Ne | 
Armour; which -tefids" t6 l And lahze 
. ad Ruta lion of the erg And ck theſ 
cad ed di lo bee 91 5 was. Fact 
Of Abate- wif BT EAN S of Hoff, 
ments. Diſgrace; and are ſueh a 
| nex'd to Coats Armbur which #ttip! 5 
dee e or difloyal D 
lity⸗ brd Stem Sy es her 
" ths Chat- Armour" is. Sreatl I. en abated 5 5 7 5 
| ualgarly call's Blot ift therr"Eltis 7 7131 
Nine ſeveral * theſe Mbatementts Arm ecko 
Sorts. are evermote of 8 


=" 2 0 rs; 

- viz. Lune or Sa ged. = 
"4 BY (Ta (er & J placed in 

Velſe it norte t: It is given: 


1 ok 5 2 
to a Eure vebolteth his Gol FM et 7 


5 | thrown in his Face.. - (2: An In {he A 
the Middle of the Hie 11 15 1 4 that diſ- 


| 4% x: courteouſly intreats a hk 05 Wikis" ag in her 
* 835 and to him that flies from his" Ah 4 
* Vale fc He i., E.. e 
We Cornet of the'Shicla "is parted "From 


il given to him who bdafteth too much" öf his Wh = 
Ads; U Pont in Print, eonfffting N 
arched Lines which bend towatly the Baſe; ES 

inithe Honour Point: It is a Badg E of 


_ this Cowlrd, | J Pane Gepe; 5 1155 
of an arched BER, cutting” off the? 


49 


- 


Sbielu, and is dde to him who''FiNeth' Pere foe 3 


% Bld. (6% A Plain" Point; it A bY 2 Sthatt 
Line cutting off the Bottom 6f.'the' 842.14." as Vef6te,” 
and is due to him who flatters his Sovereign with Ties, 


_ 4 * or 
MID YM 


22 oy ny wo 1977 e | * 
4 other from a int. 
the oſt Poinr I un eu As] ir A Picher fy 


7 


ee ere enn Teen genes 93: 


A Gore; it is form'd on e Side f 5 


f HERALDRY 
— and rant ans 018 0 Galen zu it ia 
by a Line drawn ee — jeg alan 


8 85 2 ittle Way, am chf fietpen- 
eee — ny loves 

5 Marz, on the) Right. Side 2 ahn 

t it is the Badge of a Devotee tos Bacohys) 


. of a the a e 
Q dawn, is p Proper athers, 
8 pit wot he 4 be blazon d in Tauttures, Metals. 


op Fade ot Or, ¶ Angent, Axure, A &. 
ole any of th 


imſelf a An ef Virtu and 
7 taken away, and 


0 "} 01 b*xan 


2 


„iglan 
| that (the: Eſeutabcon ; as Coats 
1 * 


ne lune, a, Giite M \vhe,Severeign, 
hich, ) | 4 2 Coat of Arms. 
G e haut sl 5 eee eb y af 
; the.) Mantle, Creſi, Supi | 
Barter. 5 . e 8 og wa Which marſbhalbd all 


7 2 05 Cage in the higheſt Degree, 
FRE. [3776 H id on: mwornts 


then, 


* N= . of Colours, gas 
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eee wh 


ſcendents of the Perſon thus 
6 3. AC $ 


Ve * 


table as 
1 4N& is 0 -ofi He- 
2 re 1 0f Mat 


Arten * war 


} Tm F 
3 PD * a 


of Coat Armour herein it 


per Diſpoſition of the Coats of diſtinct doch conſiſt. 


1 prg 
Fo je, ther within one E/cutcheon e Aa on ον 
99572 _—_ the Coats of: Han and 
ur iind 17 55 5 ee is called 
— 4 Alfe after Iſſue recei 
Ty he. 4 


an Heſcute hen. Alle the . — 
8 — quarter d With, his] own; 


1870 eg quazed,,, which Arms the/Adapted- 


f withghis gyn, in, his oπα n Coat. Alſo byr 
7. orꝗMHunificiantcecof the Sovereign a Perſon 
olten, has. his Coat, augmented with new Enſigns of. 


APW os wives ee of mid or 2yb ei bn; 


„ 


; Acoptiqn, an Augmentation, of Honoun and: | 


to, t erier Ornament of a8 nh een. Helmet, 


they are, he Helmet, which is an Head- piece? 
Wah 9 2 the Head ; which for Souerrigns, Nablas 
ts ;- And Gentlemen, / are of as many different 


W. 381 Faſhions. 


3 


Wi i. 
1H 


— — 
* 74 
—— 
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ys ——ð—E—ĩl.— — 
2 — — 

1 —— —— Awad 

— — — — 
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— oe 
— HDy2— 
rr 
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Of Hatch- 
ments, or Fu- 
weral A. 
chievements. 


2 24.4, Dit n 


— —— Cothnrant 
the Field to covYer their He/mete' withial; 


came to be cut — | 
 Flutterings wid Cutlings of yrhich by-the | 


*the- 


1 jagged Soba of ee Matrtie 
in r eee t 

G — placed 

1 Part ef the Helmet, and 8 225 

Wreath, Chapeau, or Cap of State, 2 8 

Degree of che Bearer, ſurmounted of ſume Þ 

_ able Figure, which is lly of the Animal*Tribe, 
.) Swpporters or Cotiſes, which are theſe Fi on 

he She of the- echi t; which if ure 

Animals, and touch the Eſcurcbann, they are call d 


60 ; if otherwiſe, they are call's Cutiſes. The 


are — dry to / dave their Arms ſup= 
6 The! ere! or Compartment, on which 


. the —— ſtand, and which contains (6.) The 


Matto or Device, which is ſome Word ee 
contrived by che · Bearet, of ſume peculiar and im- 
portant 
only enobles us 3 — Firtais Præmium, Hondur 18 
the Reward of Virtde. eat has: ca 
. In — Goat- Armour is of very eon. 
ſpicuous Uſe; for by the Funeral Atchievemeitt we 
know the Degree or Quafity of the' Perſon deceaſed, 
as Whether he was a private Gentleman for -c 
Knight, Baronet, "Noblemahi; Princes res of 
peror; and whether he was 4 married: Ba — 
or Widower ; with the like of ali Degrees of Women: 
And theſe Atehievements are fix'd on the 
1 of the" Houſe of the TE and #56 there 
, Las P 
5 HATCHMENTS, * „dich che fol- 
lowing Things are obſervable! (1. When a Batch#ler 
dies, his Arms may be depicted — or quarter d, 
but · never impaled; and 4 the Hatchment he may 
bear a Creſt, but not on the Hearſe or Horſes; and 
the Ground without the Eſcutcheon ſhall be all black. 
2.) If a Maid dies, her Arms muſt be placed in 3 
e or Rhombus, ſingle or quarter d, with the 
Ground all black; and the Hatchment ſhall have 3 
Shell over it inſtead of a Cręſt; but on the Hearſe 
1. n be enſign d. with 2 Knot of Ribbands, 


(3-) When 


ihcation'y/ as, Gela nobilitet Virtus, Virtue | 


e tf... ow to ent a ay ht r On Onc rr WX6Þ L Lo ro, mtu w, ol © coo ou, amaclclua Amooes utc. 


with ber Huſbang's are impaled within. a Lozenge 
eld, with a Null over it inſtead of a Gre/t, and the 
— * black. (7.) When the Deceaſed is the 
* 2 inſtead. of a Cręſt or Shell, 
placed on the Hatchment a Death's 


— 1 Coronet, Ne the Dire: of the 


N Peat, 


and other Funeral Deviees placed 


pompous Funerals, are call'd Chaperannes, Shapournets, 
* ro. 3 * Me N l AL 


$4 next + follow the Rules 
y:20 be obſery dz vi. (1)-Firkk the 
, Feld. muſt. be named; as, he beat 

ure, Cules, &c. (z.) Then che Lines 
Ban e, Bond he: de eee eee 

e H [IND 5 lde 

&. 3 of di. 
ferent hings, that which lieth next the Field, and 


N. and then thoſe whictVare | 


ote. (4. ) When. Colour and Metal are 


= = times one upon another, the proper 
S 


thereof muſt be mention'd+ but once; as, he 

Or, —5 2. Saltire; Azure, nine Lozenges of the 

750 i. e. the firſt named Metal Or, wn cul muſt 
not be again repeated: For, (5.0 A Repetition of 
Words is accounted a great Fault in Blazoning; and 
all ſuperfluous Words muſt be carefully avoided, eſpe- 
te Kei * Hor, and, with, and * like, 
the ition * is inſufferable to the Ear of 
LS K K an 


= denoting, that Death has e . 
— Thoſe little Shields, which con- | 
— Scene 0 Hoe that draw the Hearſes at 


us much for a * of Ene and The Rules of 
| 4 of. Blazong Blaxon. 


un TO 


ws * "I ka 4 


ik om 


. * 
1 i% x * * pe 5 


An Example 
_ ff Blazon, 


OGHEBRALDRY 
an Armor: 6. A ge, 4 
R 


er 
different Forms make the Artns ceaſe to be the ſame. 


J.) The more campendious the Blazon is, the luer, 


provided it be not myſterious. 8.) Theſe Rules and 


Cautipns relate to the Arms on, the Shield only, and 
not to the. exterior Ornaments of the Atchievementss 
for they. are no. eſſential-Parts of Arms, and therefore 
in * them, ne, &c. are not deem d 


8 2 

I HALL add one Example of blazoning Gar- 
— and that ſhall be of the Arms of his, pre- 
ſent Majeſty Kine GEORGE, as being that which 
the Reader may moſt eaſily come at, to obſerve with 


the Blazon, and containing a 9 W n in ſeveral 
N together. 


AR M S. 
QuanTBR LY, in the firft grand Quarter Mars, 


three - 8 N in Pale, Sal * In- 
perial Enſnt of nd, impaled with l 
Arm of Scatland, pos: are Sl, a Lion . — 


within a double Treſſure flower 'd and r 


T Fleurs-de-lis, . Mars, . The ſecond 


ae . 1 rms of France, viz. Jupiter, three F © tag 
de-lis, 'Ehe e the En/ign.of Ireland, which 
is, Fupiter, an Harp, Sol, fizinged Luna, And in 
5 fourth is His Maje/ty's dum Coat, viz. Mars, two 
ions paſſant-guardant Sol, for Brunſwick ; impaled 
with Lunexhurgh, which is, 8 of Hearts pro- 
per, a Lion rampant, Jupiter; paving ancient Saxony, 
viz., Mars, an Horſe courrant, Luna, ente (or grafted) 
in Baſe; and in a Shield ſurtout, Mars, tes Diadenm 
or Crown of Charlemagne. The Whole widhia a a 
Garter, as Sovereign * that moſt Noule Op of 
Knighthood, 


CRES T: 
An. Helmet full. fac d and grated, mantled with 


Cloth of Gold, doubled. Ermine, and ſurmounted of 


an Imperial Crown, on the Top of which is a Lion 
3 *. crown' d. with a like Crown. 


sur- 
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On the Dexter Side a Lion guardant, Sol, crown'd 
ws the Creft ; on the Siniſter, an Unicorn, Luna; 
horn'd, main'd, and hoof'd, Se; gorged with a 
Collar of Croſſes Patee, and Fleurs-de-lis, a Chain 
thereto affix d all Gold; both ſtanding on a Com- 
partmient, from whence iſſue at the Right End a Roſe 
party per Pale, Argent and Gules, ftalk'd and leay'd, 
erk, for England; and on the Left a Thi/tle proper 
for Scotland. LEY | i 


Dru ET Mon Droit; that is, God and my 
Right. In the Garter, Hon! foit qui mal y fenſe 3 
j. c. Let him be aſhamed who thinks ill thereof, © 


Tuvs much for the Art of Blauen; and now a 

Word or two concerning the Profeſſors thereof, viz, 

Heralds, &c. ſhall 3 „„ 
TE COLLEGE of HERALDS is ſeated on Of the Collegh 
St. Bennet's Hill, near Dottors Commons. They were of Heralds, 
made a College or Corporation by Charter of King 
Richard III. and afterwards had another Charter of 
Privileges "grant to them by King Edward VI. in 
the third Year of his Reign, 1549. | | 

Or this Collegiate Society are, (1.) The Earl 
Marſhal of England, who is their Head; of whom 

we have already ſpoken. (2.) Four Kings of Arms. 

(3) Eight Heralds; and (4.) Four Purſuivants at 

rms. | | 

Tax KINGS of ARMS are, (1.) GARTER, Of the Kit 

Principal King of Arms, inſtituted by Henry V. A. 
1422. His Office is to attend the Knights of the . 
Garter at their Solemnities, and to marſhal the Funeral 
Solemnities of the Higher Nobility ; to carry Garters 

to Kings and Princes beyong the Seas, c. (2.) 
'CLARENCIEUX, fo call'd from the Duke of 
Clarence, to whom it firſt belong'd. His Office is to 
marſhal: and diſpoſe of the Funerals of all the Lower 
Nobility and Gentry on the South Side of the Trent, 
and is therefore ſometimes calPd Surrey or South- Roy, 

i. e. South-King. (3.) 0 or North. Roy, is 
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to do the like on all the North Side of the Trent, 


| 1725, upon 


Sc. At the fine 6 time ro was alſo made Hanover 
Herald. 

TRE HERA LDS ar diſtinguiſh'd the Names 
of Richmond, Lantaſter, ae Windſor, 1 
York, Hanus, an Brunſugi beſi T 4dr dl on 
ordinary, cal d pv & ella 

ree, Their Office is to Thy at Court, * 
public Solemnities, proclaim War and Peace, Sc. 

FUR SU ANTS; or Matfhals, are four, viz. 
Fog rol +: Rouge - Dragan,” Hericulli and Blue- 
ſides theſe there are two extraordinary, 
. call'd: BlanchiLion and : Reuge+Roſe,1 They, had their 
Names, tis thought, from ſuch Badges heretofore 
worn by them. The Service of theſe, Xthe Heralds, 
and of, the whole College, is uſed in marſhalling 
Ce Here; fe of Kings C 

„ Hunera 4 ings, Caval- 
cades, Sbogus, & c, and alſo to take care of the Coats 


F and 


ntr und en? TYY 1 
Nie, That as Garter is principal King of Arms in 
E ngland; 4 ! is in Scotland, and rods in eld 
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| HE Bulk of this Work conſiſting pure- Maibimati- 
hof Ph:lological Literature, it . cal Litera- 
4 > not well be expected that Sub lof ture, wv ler, 
any dther Sort, eſpecilly Mathemati- deſerib | 
Soy ca/ ones, ſhould 48e any Vart thereof : 
hat fince at this Timed" Parts of 
Learning 2 are found more uſeful, or cultivated more 
univerſally, or afford greater Pleaſure In he 
thereof, than the Mathematical Art and Difeiplines, 
It tiit would be no — mm Service, even 
to the nere Philvligicul Reader, toliglve eme gener 
Account of them in a deſcriptive . only z U.: 
that may in ſome meaſure, be eſteemed of l 
avs Sm and therefore comportant enough with 
m 1 

MAT THESIS, though it originally ſignifies Learn- Mathefss, 
ing in general, yet with us, in our own Tongue, it auf. 
is appropriated to Mathematical Literature, and com- 
prehends in its Signification all the Arts and Scrences 
which are converſant- about Number, Magnitude, 

Meaſure, and Motion, &. They are therefore calld 
Mathematical, and thoſe who underſtand or profeſs 
them are call'd Mathematicians. 

MATHEMATICS, or the Mathematical Sci- The Divides 
ences, have by many been divided into (1.) Pure Ma- of Mathema- 
thematics, containing Arithmetic and Geometry, which tical Arts and 
treat only of Number and Magnitude, and their various Ccianess. \ 
Habitudes and Relations abſtractedly conſidered from 
all kind of Matter. (2.) Mixed Mathematics, which 
are thofe Branches of the Science which treat of the 
Properties of Quantity, either of Number or Magni- 
tude, applied to Matter; as 4/tronomy, Geography, &c, 
6. ) Speculative Mathematics, which . the 
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of Bodies, which 
Another 
Diwvifien 
thereof, 
Diviſion thereof under the general Heads 3 
(1.) Arithmetic. (2.) Geometry, (3. ) Mixed Mathe- 
matics. And, (4.) Mechanics, Of all which, and 
their various Sub-diviſions, a little. 
. RITRHRAPTIC - 
®, | 


y 6" Ay ARITHMETIC is the Doctrine of Compu- 
4 tation in general, or the Art of eſtimating Quantities 
of Number or Magnitude, and expreſſing them in 
Characters of a known and determinate Value or Sig- 
nification: The fundamental Rules of doing which 
| are after learning the Value of the Characters, which 
tes Rules. js call'd Numeration) five, viz. (1. ) Addition, by which 
various and different Numbers of Things are collected 
into one Sum, which is call'd the Total or Amount of 
0 n by which one Number or 
Quantity,» taken from another in order to know the 
mainder, Difference, or Exceſs of the Greater above 
the Leſſer. (3.) MAultiplication, by which one Num- 
ber, call'd the Multiplicand, is increaſed or multiplied 
by another, call'd the Multiplier: ſo many times as is 
Expreſſed thereby; the Reſult of which is call'd the 
Product. (4.) Diviſion, by which one Number, call'd 
the Diviſor, may be ſuhſtracted from another, call'd 
the Dividend, ſo many times as it is contained there- 
in, which is expreſs'd by a third Number call'd the 
Quotient. (5.) Evolution, or the Extraction of Roots 

out of any Power, as the Square, the Cube, the Bi- 

guadrate, the N &c, which are produced b 
multiplying any Number, call'd the Root, into itſelf 
J,. 3. is + 5, Cc. times reſpectively. on 

The ſeveral - *Tnsx Art 


which performs by Numbers. (2.) Logarithmetical 
Arithmetic, or that which computes by Logarithms or 


the Ratio's of Numbers. (3. ) Specious Arithmetic, or 
| 55 FE Aggebra: 


of Computation conſiſts of the following 
Kings thereof. Branches, viz. (I.) Numerical Arithmetic, or that 
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Agebra, which uſeth Symbols or Charatters inſtead of 
Numbers. And (4.) Hlurionary, which proceeds with 
the momentary Iucrements and Decrements of Quan 
tity conſidered in a flowing State. 
Numerical Computation makes uſe of nine KC- Numerical 
ters, call'd Figures or Digits, to expreſs Numbers-by, or Vulgar, 
wiz. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the Cypher oz 
and it is of two Kinds, viz. (I.) Fulgar or Common 
Arithmetic, which expreffeth the Value of Afoney, 
Weights, Meaſures, and Fractional Parts in divers Bo- 
nommations, according to the Uſage of the Country, | 
(2. ) Decimal Arithmetic ; this expreſſeth the Value of and Decimal 
divers inferior Diviſions or. Parts of Money, THeight, Arithmetic. 


Mea ſure, Time, in tenth, hundredth Ls ag &e. / | 
Part: of m ie Me. er AN é 


teger is ſuppoſed. to be divided into 10, 100% 3006, 
10000, &c. equal Parts; then the inferior Denomi- 


nations or Parts of this Integer are expreſs g in hoe 
equal Parts, which, be auf, e Value ee in 
a tenfold Proportion in eachi Place to the Right han 
of the Integer, are call'd Decemal Parts o Numbers : 
For Inſtance, in Vulgur Arithmetic 12 l. 3. 8 4 
will be thus expreſſed in Decimals,' 12,89% Which 
are to be work'd in all Reſpects like Whole Numbers 
which therefore renders Decimal Arithmitit bompen- 


dious, eaſy, and every way preferable to the Hagar. | 
LOGARITHMS ate Numbers in Arithmetical Of Logarithms 
Progreſſion, which, ſet with others it! a+ Grometrical : 
Progreſſim, do expreſs their Natios or Proportions to 
one another, as in the two following Series, viz, 


Logarithms, o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. Arith.P 
Thus J Haabes, 1: 8:4 3 1 * n 
Now the Ratio or Number by which the Members ß 
the Geometrical Progreſſion ate produced by a conſtant 
Multiplication therewith, is 2 3 thus 8 is produced. by 
3 Multiplications, 16 by 4, 37. by 5, Sc. And there- 
fore the Ratio of 8 to 1 (the firſt Term) is 3, of 16 
to 1 is 4, of 32 to 1 is 5, Cc. All which Ratio's are 
expreſſed by the Numbers 3, 4, 5 in the Series above; 
for which Reaſon they are call'd their Logarithms: 
Now the peculiar and moſt uſeful Property of L * 
rithms is this, That for every Addition and Subſtra- 
Sion of them, there correſponds a Maltiplication and 
Diviſian of the Number - 5 they belong; ow 
Eo. | 4 * 
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kc E N e which is the Logarithm 
7 ri 16. and the contrary 

9 iding ia Lag {agarithm. vou EX» 
af ie Nambe 


EE meg 
the $40: 2 


tn Car he of. 8, Mich is the Square 
of 755 22 e © * quotes 2, the 8 45 


˖ Labour of Itiplication, Di- 
— — of Roots is 2285 — an eaſy Ad- 


an Subſtrafiog, and Diughon . * 
- Hh 3  Kabalian: es ee Kind of Arith. 


a wh 0 dae bo unacquainted 


" 5 11 what 219.13 1&3 3 ga} 1 14 
1 1 5 en is ;6a} Gall db o Lied, be. 


Cay Wins Hart or odoof managing a 
5 * or 1. — by Species or Symboly ( _ 


a1 -eftters), inſtęad af Muren or the Digit 
uſed in * ommon Arithmetic. The peculiar 1 of 


t jon dis h aflume Quantitics,rea/ly. unknown 


and chen to procged witk them eccor- 
2 till they are hroughtt to an Eguation 
ul thers given, or, known at firſt. Tis 


—— re uantities by the firſt Let · 
ters 2 Alphabet, 20% N, $1 And, eee 
known anes\ bythe. 


0 om by Vawels,: a8 
7, 0, u. Moreover, to.avaid al 
* of cently wn Ah e ifts — a Set of Cha- 

racters wh w. ch — es are 
affected in Wehe 5 ; the She, Wenz 2 _ 

., > lowing, * Yes 2661 CAT 3M. 


Ale Sai, ith er. Explang n, 3 


+ More; us 2-5, e @ od 0 aud. * * 


_ ' Leſs} 8 —6, 16 c lee . N n au 03. A 40. 


— Divided; ü W A2, is @ divided by h. Su. 1G of 3261319 
8 Equal to 3/226 =, is a equal to 3. .nl SY SY dy BUY © 


x Multiplied }*as @ x 3; is @ multiplied b) b.. 


: Is to; a chus, Wo 2 6 4 er 


1 $0 is; J ſo is c to 4. 


©- Involved: as "Squared; Cubed "bee, N 8 
w Evolved; or the Root extracted. IT 
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FLUXIONS 


| the. . 265 3 3? and. of; others. .. Having 
* OT arithms.fox all large 


ary:1J(e. or 
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FLY AIO NS are the different Velocities or mo- Of Benin, 
ving Forces whefewith an oy Wy pw confidered as 
5 or in a flowing State, increaſe or decreaſe 

Moment according to the Ratio or Proportion 

thoſe: Velocities. Quantities and their Nurtent are 
Fo rv Altebra) repreſented by Species or Letters; 
thoſo call'd :Conftant- Quantities, by the" fidlt Tettets 
a, gù c, d, & and che Hurnts, or flowing on 'by ; 
| ay Ops 5E; and thit lim by ch ins 

Mes us JC. i: VE! TBI; 
with & Point over them thus, v, 4, * 2 But fnte 
the \Ritiv's of Volucities do chemſel ves in Caſes, 
keep: perpetually altering (as in the Motion of 'a Fu. | 
ing Body, &c.) it will ha that * 1 . oO 1 
ſelves muſt vary every Moment, "ED | 
Fluxians of luriaut, or Become Aae, eg — : 


It 1 * + DRAW) | > Wa 54d +» 
* CO d& „ 


,, Jy r, and the Flirten of ares a hind.” 


. . N en Nan of; 
\ * 1 3 2 20* . 


e eee b *, 5 e ſo on a < er 
Now the Galtulus of wn conſiſts of two: 

viz. The Dires Method, which finds the Nude of 
Fluent Quantities propoſed; ; and the Vrberſe 
whereby from the Fhaxionsy" given we inveſtigate the 
Tes uantitiess This Art is of modern Date, is 
the very Apex of human Learning, and the Invention | | 
of the immortal Sir ade Newton, 
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GEOMETRY is that Part of Mathefis which Of Geometry. 
contemplates the Nagurey, Properties, and various A. 
fettions of Quantities or Ma <A in general. Quan- 
tity is of various Sorts; (N ote, A Point is that which 
is ſuppoſed to haye no imenſions.) (1.) A Zine, 4 Line. 
which is generated by the Motion o a Paint; and 
therefore is of one Dimenſion only, viz. Lengtb. (2.) ö 
A Superficies, which is generated . by the Motion of a a Super ficies. 
Line, and ſo bath two Dimenſions, viz, Length and 
Breadth, (z.). A Solid, which is produced by the 4 Solid. 
| Motion of a Superficies, and hath three ae, oo 
vix. Length, Breadth, and Deptbz. 

Evzsry Quantity, is meaſured by a Quantity of the Quantities 

fame Kind ; as (1.) A Line is the Meaſure of a Line; how meaſur'd. 
and this is Sings Aer. (2.) A a Li is — 


ur 


2 
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mies by a Superficier of leſ Quantity, and this is call'd 
| — urd. (g.) A Solid meaſureth a Solid, and 
8 cis is call'd Cube Maar ss. : | 
Similar. QUANTITIES ue ſaid to be Similar, which 
Gd are generated in the- fame Manner; thus all. Right 
| Lines and Cireles, - Squares and Spheres are ſimilar to 
Equal. each other. They are alſo ſaid to be egual, when they 
can be meaſured 'exa&ly by one common Meaſure. 
Commenſura- Laſtly, they are ſaid to be commenſurable, when 
ble. can be exadth meaſured by any finite common Meaſure : 
Bat ſuch as have no ſuch common Meaſure are ſaid to 
be incommenſ/trable to each other. CHEERS 
Geometry of As Lines are thoſe Simple Quantities of which all 
three Kinds, others do conſiſt, ſo according; to the ſeveral Forms or 
Kinds of theſe, there muſt enſue a Variety of Geome- 
tric Science. Thus (I.) Right Lines produce plain Su- 
per ficies, and Solids. terminated, by ſuch; all which 
make the Subjest of Plais Geometry. | (2.) Circular 
Lines, which generate Spherical of Globular Bodies; 
the Science of which makes Spherical Geometry. (23.) 
The Curves, and Superficies terminated them, 
which are produced from various Sections of a Cune, 
make the Subject of the Conical Geometry. Of which 
in order. 5s + 1 
Plain Geome - PLAIN GEOMETRY, then, is that which 
try. cContemplates and teaches the Nature and Properties of 
all Quantities or Bodies which are generated by a Re- 
tilincar Motion; and gives Rules whereby to inveſti- 
gate and compute the Areas of all ſuch\Superficies, and 
the Solidity of all ſuch Selids. Among the Superficies 
of Plain Geometry the chief are, the Square, the Pa- 
reallelegram, the Triangle, the Circle, the Rhombus, 
Rhomboides, and all forts of —_— and Polhgons. 
Among the Solids are reckon'd the Cube, the Paral. 
. lelepipedon, the Cone, the Globe or Sphere, the Pyra- 
mid, Priſm, Cylinder, and all Kinds of Frufta and Po- 
khedrons. The Doctrine of theſe Figures and Bodies 
SING makes the qubject of Euclid's Elements of Geometry. 
Spherical Geo- SPHERICAL GEOMETRY, or the Dodtrine 
metry. of the Sphere, is converſant about the Nature, Pro- 
— and Affections of the Circles of the Sphere, 
8 th great and ſmall. This confifts of three 
Dearins of the Parts, viz. (I.) Doctrine of the Cireles of the 
| Sphere, Sphere conſidered ſingly, or as interſecting each other, 
and forming Spherical Triangles, which make the ea 
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dab Spberical Triganometr. (2) Orthoraphy, which O-thograghy./ 
18 0 


rejection of the Sphere in Plans, by parui- 
lel Lines; or a Delineation of all its Circles as chey . 
_—_ 3 i 7 this 

aſe are pes. (3. Tue „ a Projection Ster 1 
of the . Cole As would appear on as 
the Plane of the Projection to an Bye placed on the 
Surface of the Sphere ; and in this Caſe the Projection 
will all conſiſt of Right Lines and Circle. 3 
- CONICAL GEOMETRY, commonly: call'd Conical Ges- 
Conic Sectiont, or Conics, is the Doctrine of three metry. 
ſpecial Curves made by the Section of a Gore in three 
different Manners. As (1.) The Lips, which is 4s Ellipfs. 
produc'd by a Plane cutting off the Cone, thro' both 
Sides, but not parallel to the Baſe, This Figure is 
vulgarly call'd an Oval, or Oblong Cirtle ; ing - 
two Diameters, the longeſt call'd the Tranſverſe, an | 
the ſhorter the Conjugate Diameter. (z.) The Para< Parabela. 
tola, which is a Curve made by cutting the Cone by 


a Plane parallel to one of its Sides. And (3.) The Heels. 


Hyperbola, which is produced by a Plane cutti 
Cone in any — — to the Side or Baſs. 
The Properties peculiar to each of theſe Curves are 
many, and make the moſt important Part of the 
higher Geometry. N e 


Mx DP MATHEMATICS. 


Tuts conſiſts of thoſe Mathematical Diſciplines Of mixed 
which require the united Aſſiſtance of Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
Geometry, being the Application of the Theories or 

Rules of each to the various U/es and Purpoſes of Life : 

And are as follow, | | 


MENSURATION is the Art of Computing the Men/uration. 


Quantity of the Dimenſions of Bodies of all Kinds, 
in the — Meaſures in common Uſe, as Inches, 
Feet, Yards, &c, Thus we find how many Rods, 
Yards, Feet and Inches the Length of any Line or 
Diſtance is; then we compute how many Square 
Rods, Yards, &c. is contain'd in the Area of any 
Superficies, which is call'd the Superficial Content 
thereof. And, Jaſtly, we calculate the Number of 
Cubic fret, Inches, &c. contain'd in the Bulk of any 
regen call'd the Solidity or Solid Content 
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Ganging.. 9 . 4 an Art w e Lud dhe Cas 
. 72 in Ale. Bern, or 

G Sor Non Buſſeis. In order 

to' do "his he 85 ente Inches 


n 14 ra reduced. to alli, 

by dividing by 282, the Cubic Lacher in amm Gall; 
or 528, for: a Wine Callan; or 208 +48, Jari Corn 
Sanz; or 2150 for Curn Rubel uand this is 
done by various. thods and urn e VIE 03 1G 

Gudefia. 1 [4, or Surveying tis the 
| Land; by, firſt meaſuring the Side ok. a Field 

ers Chaim. of four Rods, of,,z00:Ljinks; and 

N taking the Angles with a. Plain Tabla, Lhaodiolite, 
Afterwards the Field is, plotted, on laid on 

. from a. Scale. of equal Parts zd und then its 

Arta is Beba to. Tiangles, \TIr@pezgaz. & c. and the 

EY 2 al Cuntent of each is found im Acres, Roads, 

x „ by allowing 160 Square Rods or Poles: to 


Acre, Statute ſure. ohe, agw diff 


 Trigonometry. | 000 TRV, this is chen met uuſeful 


Are which teaches the Doctrine of the. Aanſurutiam of 


Plain.  Triang FO why, . via, (I. Plain, which. is 
conver rant about Plazn or cReflilineal FTriam los the 
gs of theſe are conſider d 'as\theRegittls, 


_— ae or Secants of the Ang/es, and are 
meaſured in any Kind of gua} Parts the; Auęlin 
themſelves are computed i in; Degrees, AMHinutes, and 
Seconds, the Meaſures proper to 2 Circle, of which 
they are ſeverally Parts. In any, Plais Triangle, two 
Sides only, or one Side and one Angle, being know, 
is Fro » —_ the other Sides and Aves. 
Spherical. 2 erica treats of Spherical Triungibs, 5 
| Ba of which are Parts of Circles, and {@-both them 
and their Angles are. found in Degrees, Minutes, '&c. 
2 of the Radius, Sine, G er 
Nee A Sf 
Altimetry and ALTIMETRY is the. Art of, Meaſuring the 
rb | Heights of Objects above the Earth by means of a 
Quadrant, and that either at ane or #wo: Stations; at 
one Station you form a Right-angled Triangle, in 
which the Baſe or Diſtance of the Obje&' is meaſured 
and known, and the Angle at the Baſe is meaſured 
likewiſe by the e (wich and therefore. the Cathetus 


or Perpendicular which is the Height. of the Object) 
is eaſily found you cannot approach the Object, 
= you 


of mea- 
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NSH 


ee ee 

take the Angle of its Height at two, Stations, and _...._- 

Labenz che Danes bereit metz — 7 

ubliqus'Trianipley whietcin' ate ty Rütti hid a Side 

khbown, and fydmn"thehde the bthet 1 rayon on- 
* 


ntlyrthe Height of the Odject is erm d. 
Fe meaſur fg of the De e UE. 
— calls Lad YE Wee the 


«x NAVIGATION" is the Art of volt of com 


Nawigation, 
ducting a Ship under Sail from Pier e 
or to any N N Port; 5 6 ae | 


pet 7 the Plain . i 
Mer idians 2 [id down 28 ral el Lig & . 9 5 
they art not, and therefore it i "155 Hh e and 


only uſeful in Coaſt Sailing, ercator's 
Chit; this is à great Yimprov ent br e Plain 


Chart; for tho' the Meridian are here roll Lines, 
yet the Degrees of Latitude being increaſed i in Propor- 
tion as the Degrovs' of Longitude Acta ſe, the true 
Eafting or . 1 0 a we is here! . 
which was deſtroyed in the ot Weh By, wg! 
Latitude, which is half the 8 5 d th Kati tudes de- 

parted from ànd arrived to; 1. this he 4 nalogy: 

As the Co- ſinè of middle Latitude" is the Tangent 

of the Courſe, ſo is the Difference of" atitude to the 
Difference of Longitude; ind "this way comes very , 
near the Trath, '(4.) Oblique Sailing is that wherein 
tte Parts to be calculated conftitute an Obliqhe Trig le, 
which happens in many Caſes. (850 5 e, Circle 
the Courſe 


Sailing; this is when the Mariner directs | 
of- che Ship up the Arch of a great Gi, 7 ho 
Globe; the:Re2keiing, therefore, Here is made accor 
to the Rules of Spherical Trigonometry, In all 
Methods but this the Ship is driven by the Wind 
on'a Rhumb, or Line, which makes equal Angles 
way every \Meridian, (6.) Kew wg! Sailing, or by 
burt; the Property of which i is, that 
— Parallels and Meridians are deſcribed. thereon in 
— ſame Mantier' a8 they: are on th Globe itſelf; and 
tly this Method is not only. very curious, 
dat. the moſt natural of F of! others; and is alſo very 
rpg ov. ke" Art of ppl 3 
NONTT FIC, is t rt of applvin the 77 
Doctrine of Plain Tr iganomt to the f applying of TN 
the Lines, Sides," and Angles of a Fart of any Figure, 
regular dl in order to ſecure and ea the 
. 6 ce 


Fro 


4 


— 


Mir. 


NMISCELLANIEsS. 
Place fo fortified againſt the Attacks of the Enemy in 


the beſt manner le. | 

- GUNNERY, in part, conſiſts of the Application 
of the Dofrine of Prajectiles, or caſting Bombs, that 
fo wy diſtant Object, as a Caſtle, &c. may be thereby 
Kruek with Certainty, to the Intent it may be de- 


. moliſh'd. For from the Nature of the Parabola, and 


the Doctrine of Plain Triangles, certain Rules are 


deduced whereby the Degrees of Elevation of the 


Canon, the Impetus or Force by which the Ball or 
Bomb is projected, the Amplitude or horizontal 
Range, the Height of the Random, the Time of the 
Continuance in 


ſe. . 
oy is the Art of making Harmony with the 
various Tunes or Notes of Sound combined 1n a proper 
Manner: All Sounds are raiſed by the Percuſſion of 
ſome Body, which vibrating in the Air cauſes various 
Notes or Tunes of the Sound, which are more Acute 
or Grave, as thoſe Vibrations are quicker or ſlower, 
and they are reciprocally as the Lengths of Strings; 


and hence the Relation or Proportion of Muſical _ 
Notes is determined; thus if a Chord be ſtrain'd, and 


fretted or ſtoppꝰd 
| A - { An O&ave or Eighth, 
Atthe Di- | *2 Ati 
viſions The Note | A Fourth 
here ſpeci- 2 founded < A greater Third, 
fied, viz. £ will be A leſſer Third. 

2 A leffer Sixth. 


H any of theſe Notes are ſounded with the whole 
String, the Conſonance is agreeable and pleaſing to 
the Ear; and they are therefore call'd Concords, but 
all others are Dr/cords. And a proper Combination 
of theſe Notes, Concards and Diſcords, makes 
Hurmeny or Melody. | 
ASTRONOMY is that Science which, from the 
Conic Sections, and Trigonometry plain and ſpherical, 


_ ſupplies us with Rules for inveſtigating, the ters 


and Diſtances of the Planets; the Figure of their 
Orbs; the Laws of their Motions; their various 
Phaſes ; the Time of their Annual, — ot 
n | iurna 


Air, Cc. are determined for that 


. \ 
7 . 1 ̃ ] 


Sacre eee 


MISCELLANTIES 511 
Diurnal Revolutions; the Eclipſes of the Sun and | 
Moon, and the Occultation of the Planets and Stars; 

their Places, Latitude, and I. ongitude in the Eclipgic ; 

their Declination, Right and Oblique Aſcenſion and 
Deſcenſion, and Aſcenſional Difference; Amplitude, 
Azimuth, and vatious other. AﬀﬀetMons of the Thaes Fo 5 
and Stars. 

SCI RAPHY or Dialling. i is the Art of Wiking VEIN] or 
Dyals of all Sorts, on all Kinds of Planes; as Hari- Dialling. . 
zontal, Ereft, or Reclining ; Direft or Declining. - 
The ae the Stiles Height above the Plane, | 
__ Suhſtilès Diſtance from the Meridian, and Planer 

erence of Longitude, are all calculated by the Rules | 
of Spherical Trigonometry ; and from thence are de- 
duced various Mechanical Methods of making Dials | 
for ſuch as underſtand not. the Theory, . | 

OPTICS is a Science which treats of the Pro- Optics. 
perties of direct /7/jon, and is of two Kinds; viz. 

(x.) Catoptrics, which treats of Viſion by Reflection Catoptricrd 
of the Rays of Light from the Plane, Convex,” or 

Concave Superficies of Mirrours or Look: ** Glaſſes. 

9 # 8 which treats of Viſſon by action, Dioperics. 
- pearance of Objects thro* different Mediums, * 
125 Glaſs ; 2 eſpecially thro? Lenſes of 


a . 
Glaſs, which are either Convex or Concave on one 8 
or both Sides generally; and receive Rays of Light, 6 
which are either Parole: Conderging, or Diverging ; 
and accordingly enlarge or dimimiſh the Images of 
Objects in the focal Point of the Lenſes ; which are 
uſed ſometimes ingly, and ſometimes combined; as in ; 
Compound or Double Micro 2 and Teleſcopes. 
PERSPECTIPE is that Part of 9 Mathe- Perſpective 
matics which gives Rules for delineating Objects on a 1 
plain Superficies after the ſame Manner as they would 
appear to our Sight, if ſeen thro' that Plane, it bein 
ſuppoſed a tranſparent one. In the Repreſentation o* 
Solid Bodies, Buildings, &c, there are three Parts 
obſervable, (I.) /chnography, which ſhews the Plan, 
Plat-form, or Ground-Work of the Building. (2.) - SES 
Orthegraphy, which exhibits the Front upright, or 
Parts in direct View. (3.) Scenography, which is the 33 
perſpective View of the whole Building, F ronts, Sides, | 5p 
the Height and all, 
ARCHITECTURE is to be reckon'd among 4rchiteFure 
on Arts Mathematical, foraſmuch as Geometry : 


2 neceſſary 


I * F 2 bd \ 
; * * * * 
N. > by 


$12 MISCELLANIES. 

1 9 0 for forming the ſeveral Parts and Members 
in a F whole 
n — Silo furnif 
the Means of * Proportions and Dimen- 
ſions of every Part. „having divided the Dia- 

meter 


| of a Column or Pilar into fixty equal Parts 
(cal'd a Module) the ſeveral Members of the Pedeſtal 
and Baſ of the Pillar, and of the Capital, the Archi- 


traue, Freeze, and Cornice of the Entablature above, 


are all determined in thoſe equal Parts of the Module, 
according to the various Proportions - uſed in the 
2 Doric, Jonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite 


MECHANICS.  - 


Of Mechaxicss MECHANICS is the Geometrical Science of 
Motion and moving Forces, or Powers; declaring their 
Effetts, as applied to Engines, and demonſtrating the 
by which all Afton is perform'd by Simple or 
. d Machines. 8 8 
The Center of In Bodies, as the Subject of Motion, we conſider 
Magnitude, three Sorts of Centers, wiz. (I.) The Center of Mag- 
nitude, which is that Point in Bodies, egually diſtant 
5 (as much as poſſible) from their Extremities. (2.) The 
Morion, Center of Motion, which is that Point in Bodies about 
which they may move or reſt. (3.) The Center of 
erd Gravity. Gravity is that Point in a Body on which it will reſt, 
or on all Sides of which the Parts of that Body equi- 
ponderate each other, in any Situation whatſoever. _ 
Of the Power THAT by which a y may be ſuſtain'd or 
a, Momen- mov'd, is call'd a Power, or moving Force, The 
tam Motion. Quantity of a Power is determin'd by the Quantity of 
avity of the Body on which it acts, ſuſtaining it in 
Egquilibrio, or raiſing it. The Quantity of Motion of 
a Body is the Sum of the Motion of all its Parts. 
The Momentum or Force of a Body is compounded of 
the ſingle Forces of Gravity, and the Celerity or Swift- 
neſs of its Motion. * | 
Of the Mecha- | Taz Mechanical Powers or Machines are either 
zical Powers. Simple or Compound. Simple Machines are the follow- 
| The Lever. ing, viz. (I.) The Lever, which is a ftrait Piece or 
| Bar of Wood or Iron, moveable on a fix'd Point or 
Center, call'd the Fulcrum or Prop; at one End of 
the Lever the Power is affixed, and the Weight — 
— er 
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of MASEBLE AB 8. 
85 N 0 nt >; 


CBalkonge ie 1 Luer The Balance: 
The Avis in 1 2 2 or W ; Kis, 
is a Machine ihvefited for FLY EY ilihg-2 trochio. 
Weight to a greater Height than can. be done by the 
Lever ; as in the Cranes 1 of 3 Wheel The — _ The Pulley, 


is a chine confilti 
. Axis fix d in a 1 loch 15 en, . are — 


one Block, the 2 1 of. Pulleys: and 
3 ſed whete E: 225 4 Axis can't be co. 
veniently applied. 65. .} The Hedge is an Inſtrument e Wedge: 


* 
£3.52 


much better kno Efte& than in its Power. 

(6.) The Scret > ole of e id and ye is welt known, The Screw: 

. in of Pr . % The line The Hrlined 
Sane; >; by. 


| 169%, are raiſei witty: Plane, 
— they.could-be-inr- 
ion. EI 232d fie wet wp pet l A 
THE General Rial. or Canon, hy which the The general 
F 1025 or Power of each of thoſęe Machibed is eſti- Principle of 
ed, is this, 3 the 2 2 — 7 is tothe all Mechanic 
2 Hance f the Power from the Center f A. Motian; fo *. 
6 the Power to the Weight: it 
Oe ond Woh thus 10 The Sguces paſſed thro by the Powtr * 0M 
cight are 1 proportional to their Forces. 
und Machines are ſuch as conſiſt of two or Compoun# 


er 1 
Jtular Bi 


ag the. /imple oxe5 combined and whoſe Machinen 
Forces ate united to 2 — a Glorks, 
Malcher, Orrerias, moſt So * 2 1 Dy —_— 
with an MPO Paging .cf others : _ 
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TH E Account given. of the Quakers, ind their 
Tenets, in Pag. 35. of this Book, being not 
ſatisfactory to the People of that Denominati 
have deſired me to inſert here another, w whe, 
themſelves have dictated, and they think better ex- 
preſſes their Character and Principles than the 
former. I readily comply with their Requeſt, as in 
itſelf very — — which will elear me of the 
Charge of Miſrepreſentution, which, when real and 
deſigned, is the fouleſt Imputation any Writer can be 


affected with, and which I am very conſcious 1 9 


not any where juſtly deſerv'd. 


45G ae 


« DUA KERS, fo ella at br from ſome of 


cc "rhe quaking or trembling in their religious Meet- 
. ings. They diſown not the Name Quaſten, when 


<< uſed by others as a Mark of Diſtinction only, and 


<< not in Deriſion. Their Tenets, or religious Prin- 
ce ciples, are largely ſet forth and vindicated in an 
% Apology firſt publiſhed in 1675 by Robert Barclay, 


which has — often ſince printed without any 


c Alteration; to which 1 ſhall refer the Reader for 
cc their noted Doctrines of the Light within, and 
«their Diſuſe of all external Ceremonies and Services 
in the Worſhip of God but Preaching and Pray- 
« ing; and even the two Sacraments, BAPTISM 
« and the EucHARIST. Their other Modes are 
<« too well known to need Deſcription. 2 firſt 


«« appear'd about the Year. 1650,” 
4 A 64 
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"5 | 13 
Wbreviations an 
Abſolute Affection 191 
Ab 6 10 
ſorbents 430 
Acheron | TR 
47% ic 212 
Aæon 92 
Action 184 
— Human 9 
— Kinds of 477 
— Poetic 2 


Adiectivs 59! 16 eee 
Aamiral,. ar High 459 
W 1 227 Court 4061 


Agwerbs þ $19 5 33411981185 
Adultery it,; +5494; UOrii 


LEra's 3 1 e: 281 


4: 1 111; 22 
N 331 
a oo. 
LEnigma 140 
olus his Fable 99 
Stiele f 142 
Som 2 
Afability 18 


Africa, Continent of 241 
Iflands of 261 


Ages, Heathen, Moralized 86 
polutinants 430 
Air, States of 426 
Alborak | 5 7 
Alc hemy 406 
Alcoran 62 


Alexipharmics 38580 430 
Itimetry n 


Anaront, Oountry of 259 


Ambroſia * 81 
America, Continent of 242 
1 Iſlands of 261 


diſcover'd., 291 
peopled hb. 


Americus Veſputius 291 
Amity 19 
„ 
Ampbhiſcii 438 
Anpbitrite 76 


Ampli Hcation N n 142 | 


Anabaptiſts © Nenn FT 34 


 Anacenofts - | \ £ 143 
Analogy 109 
Anagram 212 


: Analeptics _ 1 1 5 | 430 


Analytic Method f Yo 174 


Anaphora | 140 
Ana ſtrophe Ko / 8 
Anatomy 395 & ſeq. 
Anemograph 332 
Ange ls 1 80 
Animals 182, 337 


Animal Kingdom 408 


Anomalous Plants 350 


Antanac lafis 140 
Antanomaſy 139 
Antimeria 146 
Antimetabole 142 | 
Antipbraſis in 139 
L12 Antipodes 
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Antitheſe 


Antoeci 


Architefaure 511 
Arcadius 304 
Archontes 294 
Argumentatian cal 166 
Arguments, Ark 127 
** - 484 
Ariſteus 75 
Ariſtocracy 52 
Aritbmetic yu 
Arteriology 386 
Articulation 361 
» Continent af 240 
Led Iſlands of _ 
; + Plants 349 

- wo 4880 
rian Monarchy 292 
Heri 140 
Afrea 74 
Aftringents 430 
Apregrap'y. 330. 
Aſyndeton * 145 
Abeiſt. 6 
Athens, State of 294 
Atlas 94 
Atmoſphere ; 331 
Attraction 318 
Z ronomy 510 

„ 77 
Aur ora 7 I 


—— means the Dawn 90 
333 


—— Borealis 


Par e 66 


Babylonian Monarchy 


9-6 
Bacchus 
— the ſame as W 
$ - Bacciferous Plants 349 
T7— Trees 351 
Balance of Nau 415 
| 15 305 
ee 399 
Barbary 254 
- Bark or Rhind 353 
Baron 465 
Barone: ib. 
Being or Entity 176 
— Kinds of 178 
gt, Claſſes of 2 
or Baal | 606 
Belgium or the Netherlands 
308 
Belides 80 
Beneficence + 18 
 RBenevolence ih. 
Bildulgerid 255 
Biſhop 28 
Bifextile 265,273 
Bladder 38 2 
Blazon 484 
—— Rules of 2 497 
** 
Bolus's 402 
Bonity 194 
Botany 341 & ſeq. 
Brain 372 
Brazil 259 
N 378 
Bucolics 200 
Bulbous Root 352 


Caldcination 


* 

5 

i 

* | Ba 
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Alcination 409 
C Caliphs 310 
Canada 258 
Capillary Plants 347 
Capillated Plants 348 
Cardiacs 430 
Carminatives 7b. 
Caſes of Nouns 111 
Caffander oo 
— | Lon 
Cataplaſms 403 
Cata ſtaſis 206 
Cataſtrophe 1b. 
Cathartics 431 
Catoptrics 511 
Cauſes 190 
Cautery 400 
Centaurs | 79 
* their Fable ex- 

Plain d 94. 
Cento 214 
Cephalics 430 
Cerates 400 
Cerberus 78 
Ceres 74 

her Fable explain'd 91 
Chamberlain, Lord 458 
Chancellor, Lord 457 
Chancery . 461 
Chaos 84 
Charybdis 93 
Charienti ſin 139 
Charity 77 
Charlemagne 305 
Charon 77 
Charges in Heraldry 490 
& ſeq. 

Chaſtity 15 
Chemiſtry 406 & ſeq, 
Children 449 
Chil 259 
Chimera 79 
what 94 

China 251 
Chineſe Hiſtory 314 


Cho 230 
. 6 | h 26 | 
Chriflendom 28 
Chriſtianity ' 28, & ſeq. 
Chronology 264 & ſeq. 
Church, "0 
w— Greek 29 
— N. 37 
— oðↄf England 33 
22 93 
92 446 
Clarification 409 
Clemency 18 
Climate 236 
Clouds 333 
Chmax 141 
Cohobation 412 
Coccytus 78 
Col, ; 324 
Codes 47 I 
Collyriums 403 
Colour 321 
Columbus, Chriſtopher 291 
82 55 206 
ometograp 30 
Comity - 18 
Common Pleas 461 
Commons of England 465 
Communicability 8 
Company | 
Compariſon of Atjetivg 
112 
Compoſition, Rhetorical I37 
Metaphyſical 187 
Conception 162 
Concord 120 
Concubinage 16 
Confeions | 396 
rmation 1 
3 | I 35 
Conjugation of Verbs 113, 
115 
Conjugal State 447 
Cuonjunction 118 
Conical Geometry 507 
Coniferous Trees 351 
 Conneftion © 144 
Conſerves 396 
LI 3 Conſcience 


| EN D EX. 


| Canſtience 


10 & ſeq, Definition 159 
Conſtable 458 Degrees * 35 
Conftantine the Great, 303 Deities, Heathen 
ſular State 302 Deliberative Subjects 1 85 
continents m 125 Democracy 
ontext, Names in 145 Demonftrative Subjects 5 
2 2 A wn 88 Denmark, Geography of 
antradiftion . . 4 243, 247 
Contrariey * Hiſtory of 310 
Canverfion of rar 1 1 * 2 
en 
ga : — 5 no #2456 * 
163 Dependency 101 * 
, State of 295 Deucalion, or N 
biferous Plants 348 Diagnoſtics | - 
Corruptibility »35 Diet |: 1:41.) «ror 
Coſmology 325 Diaphoretis | 432 
Cetyledon 357 Diana £2.0t pe" 
Creation 188 —— means the Moon 92 
reed, Jewiſh 46 Diarthrofis D 361 
Crenated Leaves 354 Diaſtaſis 107 
Crim Tartary 250 Diaſyrmus 140 
* 8 215 Dictionary 100 
— Good 216 Diction, Poetic 207, 209 
— — his ualificatians, Na- Diet Drinks er 
| 217 Diets, Kinds of a 
: | Moral 221 Digeſtion 410 
- Artificial 224 | Digeſt, or Pandects 473 
lad, his Qualities 225 Dignity 138 
Critical Licence | 223 Dilemma , 171 
Criticiſm 215 & ſeg. Dioptrics 511 
— es of 227 Diſcoide Plants 348 
Cruelty 18 Diſeaſe 416 & leq. 
Cryſtallization 411 Diſeaſes, e of 432 
Cucupha 405 & ſeq. 
Culmiferous Plants 350 Diſlecations 440 
Gybele 74 Diſſolution 410 
Ge 272 & ſeg. Diſpen/atory 389 
ychops 73  Diſpefition, Rhetorical 133 
Cyrus 297 ogical 147, 149 
75 Diſtillation 409 
; D = 140K 161 
. Diverſity 186 
Ars, Kinds of 270 1 317 
Deacons 29 Divifn, 161 
Decalogue 39 — = 474 
Declenſion of a Noun 111 . of Things 475 
Decocfion 394 Diuretics 431 


Dominica l 


LD. 


Electrici xx 319 


Electuarie: 307 Eſeenes * * 


Ekgancte 137 | Evernity © 11 
E 201 Eibiess e 21.0. $0 9 
E ane, Chronical : 412 Ethiopia, Sap and In- 
Elixir > 796" ee es "hag 
E llipfes 1443507 Etymology © 107 
Elotution 137 Ewvangelifts | 3 
EA NO 6384 80 Ewiternity OI 189 
Embolimic Vear 266 Ewocation 146 
Emetics 431 E uppratian Provinces, 25 . . 
Embracations 403 E 18 Continent of _ 239. 
E mulfions 401 Subdivided 243 
Enalage 145 == Iſlands of 260 
112 Plants 350 Example 173 
Enantioſis 142 Exchequer Court | 8 
E ndymion 92 Exclamation 
E 1g 2 Tongue 10 . E W denz 
Enmity 18 Exerciſe = | 
Entity £21 176 Exiſtence by 4] 
Enthymem 1172 Exordium 5 2 TIT-., 
Enuy 4 — 19 Extenſion . 7 
Epacts | | 275 Extradion "420: © 


eminical Letters 272 Epanalth 40 
— 206 B 1 by 58 
Drinks, Kinds of 427 Epanorth l 
Dead,. 176 Epenthſs 1844 
Puke 464 Epic Poem 20g 

rability 321 Bpicedium 223 

„ „ig 2097 : | 12 a | "bs 212 

| E piphonema 143 

er 0 1 W 

„ 37h ee 2 

3, Earl "464 55 es 210 
Earth, Affections of 231 Epithems 404 
— Re Peopling wel 286 Eviflrophe Wt 

& ſeq. = „„ 
Laub | age e 
Eafter, Limits of 277 Epithalamimm 212 
—— to find —< 278' Epitrope 1 14 
Echo, Poetical 214 Epocha 281 
Ecliptic 235 pixenxis e 
| any 1190 Equator =P "mw, 

| 9 

— Antient 296 ;” oa Gb I 7% 
Elaflicity _ © 324 Erote WIGS 
2 400 aks e 4 


Eſquire 4 PN i 4605 


Fidelity 
Figurability 
Figures of Nouns 
—— Words 


Fluidity 
Fomentations 
Fornication 
Fartification 
Fortitude 
Aal. 

2 Kingdom 
Fra#ures 


441 
France, Geography of 245, 

248 
— Hiſtory of 307 


Freexin 333 
Frien 77 19 
Frontal. 404 
Fruits 356 
Fungous Plants 347 
PFrries n 
Future State | 8 
TY 
Co 4.0 
5 402 
dug: | 08 
Gag \ a 44 
Gemara 38 
Genders of Nous 111 
WN Parts of, in Men 
382 
— Women 383 
Generation 188 
NF ; * I 22 | 
Genital Park - 8 55 
Gentry 
Genus GS ; - 55 
Geodefia 508 
Geography 230 & eq. 334 
— —— Special 233 
K 
Grometry 505 
Georgics 200 
Germany 247 
Geryon 79 
—— What 94 
Giants 
- Glands | 372 
Ghyfters B 
Gola 335 
Golden Number 1 
God, his Exiſtence proved 3 
Ke ſeg. 
— his Attributes 7 
a Spirit 180 
—— Son of 15. 
Goodneſs 194 
8 79 
94 


Goths nd Oftrogoths 304 
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Gothic Tongue 
Government, Jewiſh 120 
— What 447,452 
Grammar _ 100 & a, 
 Graminiferous Plants 290 
Granada 14.267 
Se, Rock. N $63 
Gravity 318,319 


Harpies werd . 


—— 2 x | if " 16 

Herodians N 44 
Heroic oem 322 
Hefiod and Moſes 84 


. — 5 1 


1 BBF 
29 


Heteroſeit 238 
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BOOKS printed for James Honors, af 
_ the Looking-Glaſs en London- Bridge. 
1. A Philofophical Account of the Works of Na- 
A ture, as founded in a Plan laid down by the 
_ — . late Mr. Addiſon. Containing the ſeveral 
Gradations remarkable in the Mineral, Vegetable 


and Animal Parts of the Creation, tending. to the 


Compoſition of a Scale of Life, a Repreſentation of 
the preſent State of Gardening throughout Europe in 
general, and Great-Britain in particular. New Ex : 
periments relating to the Improvement of barren 
Grounds, Timber, Fruit-trees, Vines, Sallads, Pulſe, 
and all Kinds of Grain: Obſervations on the Huſ- 


bandry of Flanders in ſowing Flax ; whereby Land 


may be advanced Cent, per Cent. Adorned with Va- 
riety of Cuts, drawn and engraven by the beſt Maſters, 
The Second Edition Reviſed and greatly Augmented, 
Price bound in Calf 6s. 3 7 

II. The Britiſh Angler: Or, a Pocket Companion 
for Gentlemen Fiſhers. Being a new and Methodical 


Treatiſe of the Art of Angling : Comprehending all * 


that is Curious and Uſeful in che Knowledge of that 
Polite Diverſion,” As; 1. an Introduction; contain- 
ing an e and the Art ef Angling, 
with generz 

2. The Angler's Apparatus: Or, Directions con- 
cerning Rod Lines, Hooks; Flats, and the reſt of 
the Tackle? Ae, of Baits, natural and artificial. 
3. An exact Deſerigtion of the ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh 
that are found in the Rivers, and on the Sea-Coaſts 
of Great-Britain ; their Size, Shape, Qualities, Sea- 
ſons, Feeding, Haunts, &c. 4. The whole Practice 
of Angling : Teaching the Choice and Preparation 
of proper Stands; the Method of taking every Spe- 
cies, more particularly the ſportive Trout, the vora- 
cious Pike, and other Capital Game. With Deſcrip- 


tions of our principal Rivers, Obſervations relating 


to the Weather, and other neceſſary Remarks. To- 
gether with ſupplimental Diſcourſes, 1. on Fiſh-ponds 


and Reſervatories. 2. On the Laws againſt Poachers, _ 


and in Favour of the Fair Angler, Alfo, Excellent 
Receipts for dreſſing Fiſh, and a Complete Index, in 
which the Terms in Uſe among Anglers are occa- 
ſionally explained. The Whole compiled from ap- 
proved Authors, and above Thirty Years Experian. 
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ſes, with particular 
Remarks on. each, for the Improvement of young 


Students. Written originally in French by; Hengy- 


Francis le Dran, of the Academy of Arts, ſworn 
Surgeon at Paris, ſenior Maſter of that Se 
eldeſt Surgeon and Demonſtrator of Anatom my, at 
Hoſpital La Charite. Tranſlated by J. urgeon. | 
To which is added, a; new Chirurgical Dictionary, 
for the Uſe of young Practitigners, and Gentlemen 
reſiding in the Country; expl. ning the. e of 
Art contained in the Body of the Jikewiſe 
all ſuch as properly belong to far an 9 45 Wo 
V. A Collection of One hundred nd twenty- 
eight ſeleẽt Obſervations in Surgery, made by Mr. Sa- 
viard, chief Surgeon and Operator, in, Midwifery, at 
the Hoſpital Hotel de Dieu at Paris with the particular 
Remedies uſed. in each Caſe, W herein, the Diſtempers 
incident to the Female Sex are copiouſly enfargey ja 3 
among others, that of the Deſcent of the W 
clearly proving the Reality of ſuch a Diſeaſe, in Op- 
polition to Mev Verduc, 
VI A Collection of ſcarce and valuable rec 
upon Metals, Mines, and Minerals. Containing, 
Curious Obſervations on Mines, and the ſeveral 


| Minerals produced 5; with plain Directions and Rules 


for finding ana in all Countries. 2, The Art of 
Melting, Refin „and Jari all Sorts;o: Metals; 
whereby any Per On, at a {mall Charge, may t 


Value * ſuch Oars as ſhall be found, either by de 


or Accident. With Inſtructions for ſorting of 
Real Experiments, to try, whether any, Pieces 
offer'd for Gold be true or counterfeit ; what Colour 
any Berry, Leaf, Flower, Stalk, Roof, Fruit, — 
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tly defired by all Miners : Being a Subject never 
grath on before, with an re ro of 0 Mt Migers 
Terms of Art, and ſeveral other curious 150 pe-n- 
Being a Tränflation from the Teartied Albaro Ale 
Barba, Director of the Mines at Potofi, in the Spaniſh 
Weſt- Indies, and the e fog of feveral ingenious 
= reve of olir own , \ founded on many Years 

Xperience. 9 


VI. The Sana: or, Gentlenian and Lad) FR 


Library. Contain A Diſſertation on bleed 4 

1 ; Bin" Aſſemblies, nee 
olite wa Ane Strollers, &c. 2. A'Dra- 
ratic'Dialo 12 and performed for the 

Entertainment _ is al Highneſs the Prince ag 

Wales. Forlorn Hogs: or the old Maid's Si 

in' loads of Sternhold and ry 1 Abe 

Aſſembly, or Vork Beauties. 5. A Poem on Ri- 


dicule, and the Means to avoid it. Imitated from 


Horace. 6. The Progreſs of a Female Rake. An 
Epiſtle, from Libertina to Silvia; in. which is con- 
tained the Acla-mode Syſtem, 7. The accompliſh'd 
Rake. 8." The Woman of Taſte; or the York- 


ſhire Lady. A Ballad Opera, 48. PI new and ac- - 
ea 


curate Tranſlation of Balla, of furs of Kiſ- 
ling, 10. Remarks on the Farce call'd, The Ho- 

Vorkſhire Man. 11. The Reformed Rake. 
An Epiſtle from Tow nly and Rakiſh,” ' Wrote in 
Honour of the Fair Sex. 12. Verſes on a young 


Student at Cambridge, on his 1 FT Ears of a 


Setting Dog belonging to Dr. B 


College. ry? Some emoirs of us ſecret. Th 
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Girls with ſmall Fortunes. 16. The Lady's Tutor; 
or Inſtructions for making Hexameter and Penta. 
meter Verſes. Price 2s. 6 d. ; 
VIII. The Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of the 
Czar Peter the Great, Emperor of all Ruſſia, and 
Father of his Country. Containing, 1. His Tra- 
vels, Studies, and perſonal Fatigues, for the attain- 
ing of Knowledge in Ciyil and My ry Affairs, and 
the Improvement of his Subjects. 2, His Introduc- 
tion of Arts and Sciences, Naval Force, and Com- 
merce with F oreign Nations. Alſo his many Refor- 
mations in Church and State, the Army, and the 
Cuſtoms and Manners of bis People. 3. His Wars 
with the Swedes, Turks, Tartars, and Perſians; 
Victories by Sea and Land; Acquilitions of Terri- 
tory, and Increaſe of Power. 4. His Regard to 
Genius and Merit, with the ſurprizing Inſtances of 
his Favour to General Le Fort, Prince Menzikoft, 
and the Empreſs rung _ his ſevere” Juſtice 
on Offenders, -particularly in roceedings againſt 
the rebellious Czarewitz. © | yo 
IX. Miſoellanies in Proſe and Vere, conſiſting 
of Dramatic Pieces, humorous Tales, Fables, &c. 
by D. Bellamy, late of St. John's College, Oxford, 


and D. Bellamy, jug. ripity College, Cam- 
bridge. 4 * 64 

X. Peruvian Tales, related in One Thouſand and 
one Hours, interſperſed, with curious and hiſtorical 
Remarks on the Cuſtoms, Inhabitants, ' &c. of that 
Great Empire, in g Vols. 12mo, 

XII. A ſhort View; or wg of the Inquiſi- 
tion of the Kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, &c. to 
this Day under the following Heads. 

Its Riſe, Progreſs, and Eſtabliſhment. 

Its boundleſs Juriſdictioon. 

Its Officers, Laws, Cuſtoms. a 

Their Judgments, Tortures, Penances, &c. 
Interſperſed with many curious Relations of Perſons 
who have ſuffered under their Arbitrary Power; par- 
ticularly that of Iſaac Martin, an Engliſhman, who 
lay long in Priſon at Granada, and was releaſed by 
the Interpoſition of his late Majeſty King GEORGE, 
whoſe Account has the Sanction of a Certificate ſigned - 
by thirteen Biſhops, at the Inftance of Mr. Secretary 
rages, Price ftitch'd Two $hilli | 
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